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ABSTRACT _ . - ' ■ ' 

The first section of this report consists of papers 
given at the two-day conference on social dialects, at the '-Center for 
Applied Linguistics, October 1969: (1) "Social Dialects and'''the Field 

of Speech" by F. Williams', with response by 0. Taylor; (2) f - - 
"Appro'aches to Social Dialec’ts in Early Childhood Educ^ation" by C. B. 
Cazden, with response by R. D- Hess; (3) "Social Dialects in » 
Developmental Sociolinguistics" by S. Ervin-Tripp, with response by 
C. M. Kernan; (4) "Developmental Studies of Communicative Competence" 
by H-Osser, with response by V. John; and (5) "Social Dialects from 
a Linguistic Perspective: Assumptions, current Research, and Future 
Directions" by W- Wolfram, with response by W. Samarin. Part II, "The 
Current Status or Oral Language Materials," describes the_^evelopment 
of an instrument for the, ta.xonomy of characteristics and the 
pcoduct-ion of several detailed model, type-descriptions. Part III, 
"The Current Status of Urban Language Training Program Prcgtams," 
describes- a search of various departments of universities 'in the U-S, 
in order, to provide an inventory of training possibilities in the 
field of social dialects- Part IV, "Social Dialects and the Federal 
Concern," summarizes the major areas of priority for future federal 
involvement, in social dialects. Appended are a list of materials, 
evaluation instrument and applications, and survey questionnaire, 
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Preface 




One of the truly disarming aspects of the development of.ariy field 

of study"'ls .that as it comes closer and closer to ‘telling the truth, 

the truth that it tries to tell becomes harder and harder to understand. 

The social sciences have recently undergone a kind of crisis of con- j 

fidence in- which increased complexity of the field hasmade it difficult ■ 

I 

for. non-social scienti-sts to interpret the f indings ... One '■important * 

aspect of this crisis of confidence stems from the predictable public 
dependence on common sense despite research evidence which . gives entirely 
different indications. Thus, in an area such as social dialects, common 
sense tells a person that since Standard English is a good thing. It is 
therefore good to learn it as soon as possible. ...Ye t -no . research evidence 
points to this position and, in fact, there is much to indicate that this 
common sense approach is clearly wrong. 

When one studies an area such as social dialects, the variables multiply 
at a tremendous rate. For one thing, the study is not of language in a 
pristine vacuum but, rather, n.n relationship to a number of other thing.s 
such as social status, cognition, audience, intention, context, emotional 
states etc. .As' such, the s-t'udy..o.f social dialects has attracted the recent 
attention of specialists from a number of fields such as speech, linguistics, 
psychology, education and'^the social sciences. The effective research find- 
ings of such specia lists can be characterized as interdisciplinary. As a 
specialist moves deeper and deeper into this network of intersecting dis- 
cip li nes he finds that he must learn more and more about their research 
assumptions, their published .literature .jand their aims. Yet is is not to 
be expected that all specialists will come upon this interdisciplinary 
perspective at the same time, for the history of the academic world has 
never evidenced such a predisposition. 

In an effort to bring enlightenmen t • to researchers, teachers and 
administrators from various fields who have recently seen social dialects 
as contributing to; the complexity of their discipline, a'special, two-day 
conference was called by the Center for Applied Linguistics in October, 1969. 
Invited to this conference were ten scholars, two representing each of the 
five, f ields of spe.ech/communications , psychology, education, sociolinguistics 
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and linguistics/aiithropology. ;In each of these five fields one scholar 
prepared a paper which was to be- presented to the others in forty-five 
minutes,. This paper was to set-out the research assumptions of the 
discipline he represented, to 'brief ly describe -the major research and to 
indicate the most useful directions of future-research. A second repie 
sentative of each field was to see this paper in advance of the conference 
and develop a fifteen to thirty minute response. Time was also, allotted 
for discussion 'atnong all participants. Participants at this meeting were 
the following; 

Chairman; Roger W. Shuy, Center for Applied Linguistics 

^-.Representing Speech/Communication: Frederick Williams, University. 

of Texas 

Orlando "L. Taylor, Center for 
Applied Linguistics 

. Representing Psychology; Harry Osser, San Francisco State University 

Vera John, Yeshiva University 

Representing Education: Courtney B. Cazden, Harvard Education School 

• ^ Robert D- Hess , Stanford University 

Representing Sociolinguistics: Susan M* Ervin-Tripp, Univeisity oi 

i' California 

'' Claudia Mitchell Kernan, Harvard 

■ University^ 

Representing Linguistics/Anthropology: Walter A. Wolfram, Center for 

Applied Linguistics 
William J. Samar in, Toronto 
' University 

others in attendance at part or all of these meetings were; 

Albert Storm, United States Office of Education . _ . 

Raymond Rackley, United States Office of Education- 
Susan Gordon, United States Office of Education 
Joan C. Baratz, Education Study Center 
Irwin Feigenbaum, Center for .Applied Linguistics 
Alfred S. Hayes, Center for Applied Linguistics 
Part I of this report consists; of the presentations made at that conference 
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The ilia tional interest in social dialects has reached , a stage inVwhich 
there is .c’onsiderable clamor for classroom materials to turn nons tandard<^= 
English speakers into speakers of an acceptable standard form of the lan- 
guage. To a certain degree such materials have already been developed and , 
it is partially because of this that it has become necessary ''to evaluate 
our progress to date, to examine the theoretical underpinnings from which 
action programs have developed, and to assess the problems involved in the 
developmenual processes which range from preservice and inservice teacher 
education to the training of the sociolinguists who will provide the basic 
research underlying all applied programs, . 

As is often the case when there is a sudden national awakening to a 
social or pedagogical problem, the development of theory, materials and 
the training of personnel relating to, the general area of social dialects 
has been dictated by expediency more than by any careful, well-developed 
plani/ As absurd as it may seem to produce classroom materials before 
establishing a theoretical base for their development, that is exactly 
what is liappening in tliis field today. To complicate matters even more, 
sensitive teachers, realizing that their training has not been adequate 
for their needs, are now asking for that training, preferably in condensed 
and intensive packages. As healthy as this situation may appear to be, 
it has only triggered still another problem -- tliaf'''6'f' 'finding adequately 
trained professionals v;ho can provide this training. Nor has the field 
of linguistics been carrying its own weight in this area. Sociolinguistics 
is still relatively new and its necessary theoretical bases are only 
beginning to be developed. 

In Part II of this report ,- extant materials developed to accommodate 
the oral language needs of economically disadvantaged ■ children, are 
'catalogued and described. A crucial part of this description is the 
development of an instrument for the taxonomy of characteristics and the 
production of several detailed model , type- descrip tions . Considerable 
funds and effort have gone into the production of many oral language 
projects,- yet, they are very difficult to get hold of and it is not un- 
common that "competitors" have never: seen each other’s products. Where 
these products have considerable overlap, this is now noted. Where they 



fail to take advantage of basic research in the field, this too can be 
observed. Out of such generalizations come directions for future develop- 
ment and warnings for potential pitfalls, . 

There is perhaps no greater confusion in the- field than that sur- 
rounding the training of people to do the work in the field. Over and 
over a"g^n future linguists ask where they can be trained in language 
variation, sociolinguistics or dialectology. Likewise, teachers ask where 
they can go to learn enough to use, develop or improve upon materials for ... 

children with a nonstandard dialect. Even state superintendents of in- 

! 

struction have asked how state wide programs for such children can be 
developed and where the necessary personnel can be trained. 

Part III of this report indicates that various departmen ts of linguis- 
tics, English, education, speech , psychology , sociology, communications aiid 
others profess to have such programs already. Others would like to start * 
such programs if they had trained personnel and a clearly defined course 
of action. These programs are not highly visible, t^o the general public or, 
in- fact, to the professionals themselves. Frequently, they center around 
an individual scholar. Sometimes they are in an experienced teacher fellow- 
ship program. Occasionally the program is more apparent than real. 

Part III provides .a rather thorougli search of the various departments 
of the universities of the country in order to get an inventory of tralniiig 
possibilities, realizing that this inventory , ‘ like many college catalogues,- — 
will tend to be optimistic and unreal. To get more personal view of such 
programs a visitation was made on a limited number of model programs selected 
from the more promising ones of the earlier survey. 
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SOCIAL DIALECTS AND INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTIVES 
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Social Dla lects and the Field of Speech 



Frederick Williams 
Center for Con\municari on Research 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 




introduc tion , ■ 

/It would be more apt to title this paper "The Field^ of' Speech" 
since in terms of academic representation, content, emphasis, and even 
professional organizations, what is called speech is now found in two 
almost separate disciplines. One of these disciplines is represented 
mainly by speech pathologists, speech scientists, audiologists, and 
speech therapists. It is frequently" labeled "speech and hearing" 

(the label I will use) or "corraunicative disorders" as a university 
department. Its profess ional organization is the American Speech 
and Hearing Association,^ Its main national publications are A Sl-bV , 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Research , and Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders , The second discipl.ine is represented mainly by '■ 
persons concerned v-^ith the teaching of speech, ideas in the tradition 
of rhetorical theory, the history of public discourse, and the psycho- 
logical study of communication behavior. It i.s frequently called 
"general speech" (the label I will use) or "speech" as a university 
department. Its professional organization is the Speech Association 

of America. Its main national publications are the Q ua t e r 1 y J o u r na 1 

■0 _ • 
of Speech , Speech Monographs , . Speech Teacher , and Spec tra .■ 

Research Assumptions 

There is a major discrepancy in both fields between what researchers 
are saying about social dialects and what represents the everyday prac- 
tices of the spee'clV- clinician of the'"speech teacher. This discrepancy ^ 
seems due to the fact that so“cial dialects have only recently received | 
research attention in the speech fields, as well as the existence of aj 
marked gap between research and practice. The literature of • both fields 
has only recently re flee ;ipon the consequences that social dialect 
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research has upon tlie implicil:, long held assump Lions LhaL Lhe normal 
(for Lhe speech clinician) or^ Lhe correcL (for Lhe speech Leacher) are 
defined in terms of Lhe grammar of sLandard English or in Lhe typical 
behavior. of its users. 

PracLices : of Lhe speech clinician focus mainly upon the hehavior 
of young children (preschool Lo early grades) who have either been 

' ' I 

screened out from a. larger «popula Lion of children routinely tested, 
or who have been referred for clinical evaluation by parent, physician, 
or teacher. The scoring procedures and norms of many vjell-known 
diagnostic techniques ( Templin-Darlcy Ar Licula Lion Tes L , Goldman- 
Fristoe Articulation Test , Peabody Pic Lure Vocabula ry Test , 3! 1 lino is 
Test of Psyc.holinguls tic Ability ) are clearly biasech to the grammar of 
standard English (or the behavior of its users). I know of no widely 
used textbooks in this area which say much about the consequences of 
social- dialects for such tests nor eyen . any thing regarding the practices 
of the speech clinician. 

This same bias is seen in the general speech field mainly in its 
textbooks or in the activities of speech te.cichers vjho deal with 
secondary or college students, typically in the J.anguage-ar ts type, 
speech, course. Here the cniphasis l.s often upon, the pre.scriptions ' 
found in the "polished‘s speaker of standard English. Svich prescript 
tions may range from so-called "correct" pronuncia Lion ■ and word usage 
to even a speaker’s overall image ("put on a’ tie the day you speak"). 

Where current research (or the call for researcli) involves 
problems of social dialect, both fields do reflect some recognition 
of the problems perpetuated by the practices just described. In short, 
an emerging assumption of the researchers, at least, is that we need 
to"*'know more about the nature of social dialects and their implications 
upon clinical and educational practices. 

Research Review | 

Here it will be most' useful to describe the fields separately. 

Speech and hearing . Earlier studies which relate somewhat to 
social dialect are Irwin’ (1948a, b) studies of .social class differ- 
ences in infant speech development, and the language development 
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monographs by McCarthy (1930) and Templln (1957). Tliese are mentioned 
not because of their research value but because they have probably 
influenced the attitudes of many persons within the field of speech 
and hearing. The generalization which has survived the details of 
all of these reports is: that social class differences are found in 
' children’.s language performance.s . 

•Attitudes concerning the language problems of the poverty child 
in America were found more recently in a paper by Raph (1967) which 
viewed the poverty child as generally lagging in language development. 
Although this was more a subjective series of observations than out- 
right research, it has been influential in. shaping clinical attitudes 
toward -'the poverty child. But it has also raised major counterargu- 
ments. Replies to Raph by Weber (196S) and^-’Bax'a cz (1968) warned of 
confu.sing dialect differences with deficiencies . Hov?everj even in the 
most recent issue of the Journa 1 of Speech and Hearing Research , a 
paper (Gerber and Her tel, 1969) reports on the **de- f icienc Les*' of 
poverty chiiclren relative to their performance on the Illinoi.s Test of 
Psychollngui.s tic Ability . 

Perhaps the mn.st significant research within the field which does 
bear upon the di fferences- deficiency is.sue is tha t .a'ss'oy:iated with 
Joan Baratz and her colleagues (see Baratz, 1969 for a review). 
Essentially this has involved comparative testing of 'children ' s per- 
:|,ormances v?hen language materials are in their primary dialect. For 
example, she has found that inner, city Black children and suburban 
white children do equally well in repeating sentence stimuli when such 
stimuli are represented in their respective dialects. 

Although Baratz, in particular, has argued the ..di f ference .side of 
the issue, little research has been mounted to test dire c tly the 
deficiency-difference issue as an alternative hypothesis . Mostly, the 
interpretations of .deficiency are reported without recognition of other 
, possible explanations. Even when the two explanations have been con- 
5 ,. trasted, it has been in the context of an ex-pos tr fac to analysis 
(Williams and Naremore, in press). 

Within the next two years one major research project conducted 
by persons in speech and hearing could add some contribution to the 




litiGraiiure. on social dial.ects. This is the National Speech and Hearing 
Surve}^ conducted by Hull -and his colleagues at Colorado State Universit}^ 
(Hull and Timmons, 1966). In this survey, some 30,000 school children, 
I'epre sen ting a national sample, were tested in terms of auditory and 
articulatory behaviors, including some attempts to elicit free speech. 
Although the amount of language sample from each child may be limited, 
the data do seem sufficient for certain t}^pes of linguistic assessment. 

Perhaps most representative of the speech and hearing researcher’s 
current attitudes, tov/ard studies of social dialect is a new chapter for 
the revised edition of Travis's Handbook of Speech pathology prepared 
by Shriner (in press). Though titled "Sociolinguistics and Language," 
it reflects the status of social dialect research as filtered through 
the priorities and biases of a researcher in speech and hearing. The 
status of the deficiency- difference argument as it is interpreted for 
the speech clinician has been recently reviev/ed in a forthcoming chapter 
by Yoder (in press). Finally, a guide for a speech, language, and 
hearing, program in Head Start is in preparation (a draft of this was 
obtained from Kenneth Johnson; see footnote 1). 

General speech . With some minor exceptions (e.g.. Harms, 1961; 

Buck, 1968), little research on social dialects has been traditionally 
found in the journals of the general speech field. A recent paper by 
Williams and Naremore (1969) although not“ dealing with social dialect 
per SG, does treat social class and ethnic differences in the "functional" 
use of speech by children in interview situations. ‘This paper presents 
an interpretation of Bernstein's hypothesis about the correlation betv;een 
social class and- his res tricted- elabora ted code dichotomy. Another recent 
paper (Wood, in press) reports the results of a study v^here a field- 
worker’s dialect (standard English vs. Negro nonstandard) v;as varied in 
order to assess the consequences upon the responses of Black teen-age 
girls. Both of the above recent papers have pointed out to the members 
of the general speech field the need to study social class differences 
in types of speech situations and the kinds of discourse used to meet 
the demands of such situations. 

The high priority given to needed research in -the social' dialect 
area and the implications for the general speech field is seen in a 
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number of special conferences. One, lie Id in January 1968 (Work, 1968), 
brought together the representatives of some 14 national organizations’ 
to discuss research needs. Social class differences in speech received 
some research emphasis in the published report (Kibler and Barker, 1969) 
of a developmental conference concerning the directions for behavioral 
sciences research In speech. Finally, a recent summer conference 
devoted to '^social relevance"' of the profession (Roever, 1.969) devoted 
substantial emphasis to language problems. Despite such conferences, 
■research along these lines is still sparse in the field, and neither 
the discussion about research nor the little that has been done has had 
noticeable effect upon speech education practices. 

In passing, it appears as if the journal ■Si'Te' e dh Teacher is devoting 
increasing attention to papers relevant to the practical aspects of 
social dialect research. Representative papers include reports on the 
Indian student (Osborn, 1968), implications of psycliolingui s tic and 
sociolinguis tic research (Wood, 1968), and. special programs for the 
so-called "disadvantaged" (Hawkins, 1969; Conville, 1969; Gregg, 

Pederson, and McCormack, in pres.s; Sinzinger, in press)'. 

Both fields: on strong tii.s and weakness e s . Obv i o u s ].y , n e j. t h e r g e n e ra 
speech nor speech and hearing are known_for significant researcli into 
social dialects. But a current strength is that the profe.ssional asso- 
ciations of both aireas do recognize the pertinence .of social dialect 
research to their respective practical obligations in the clinical and 
instructional aspects of speech. Members of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association have special committees devoted to "Language" (the 
chairman is Prof. Joel Stark at Queens College) and to "Urban Language" 
(Prof. Orlando Taylor, Center for Applied Linguistics). Speech Asso- 
ciation of America members have special coiomitt^s which variously deal 
with social dialect problems, these include: "Educational Policies and 
Practices" (Prof . Ronald Reid, University of Massachusetts) , "Language" 
(Prof. Barbara S. Wood, University of Illinois- -Chicago Circle Campus) , 

and ’.'Speech Evaluation" (Prof . John Bowers, University of Iowa). Per- 

1 

haps, then, insofar as members of these fields have the interests and 
competencies to undertake research related to social dialects, ideas and 
priorities have been developed to guide and assist their efforts. 
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'By contrast the weakness is that little concerted effort seems 
underv;ay in either field to "target" the results of social dialect 
research (from either in or outside of the speech fields) to their 
practitioners. That is to say, practices in the clinic and in the 
classroom seem unchanged even in light of the increasing amount of 
knowledge being gained from social dialect research. It is in this 
realm that speech research in social dialect could be so importantly 
directed. Given what we are learning about social dialects, v;hat . 
kinds of research will aid us in making the best implementation of it 
in the clinic and classroom? Some evidence of a l.ead taken in this 
direction is the annual -Linco Inland Conference on Dialectology, which 
is conducted by the Department of Speech Pathology and Audiology at 
Eastern Illinois University, 

Research Suggestions . 

y ' ! I 

There seems to be, no reason to ask that resecirchers inj general \ 

speech or speech and hearing try., to improve upon the type of social. \ 
dialect research conducted by linguists such as Labov and his col- 
leagues (e.g- Labov, CoI)en, Robins, and Lewis,.- 1969) or Shuy and his 
colleagues (Shu^y Wolfram, and Riley, 1968). Obviously it will bo 
of benefit to all to, have such programs expanded and now ones developed 
b}^ other linguists. VRiere the speech fields may contribute most ds . 
in those areas involving behavioral a.spects of dialect and in those 
areas where research is targeted to the speech practitioner . These 
guidelines are variously represented in the specific suggestions which 
follow. - 

Differentiation of deficiencies from differences . It seems of 
utmost priority that diagnostic techniques be developed that avoid the 
confusion of social dialect differences with deficiencies of language. 
Presumably, any child. who meets the natural demands of his primary 
speech community is developing normally. The problem is that current 
diagnostic procedures niay trap a child into trying to meet the per- 
formance demands of a community otlier than his primary one. As 
already mentioned, this typically occurs on tests where the gram- 
matical criteria are based solely upon standard English or where 
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developmental norms have been based upon the behavior of users of 
standard English; 

What is needed, then, are procedures that (ideally) test for 
development in terms of linguistic universe Is or ones v/hich are 
adapted to the child's primary dialect community.' Research into 
such procedures would, of -course, involve the cooperation of psycho- 
linguists and sociolinguists, but the speech researcher xvould be a 
highly important additional member of the team. It is the speech 
researcher who can contribute a knowledge of the actual and practical 
..speech behavior of children, and it is the speech practitioner who so 
often would be required to use the diagnostic procedures that arc 
developed. 

Perfoi‘mance studies adapted to diaTect dif f erences . If non- 
standard dialects have served as barriers for children on language 
tests and inhibited their performances on other tests (e.g. IQ), 
and so on, then given a knowledge of such children's dialects we 
ought to be able to gauge wha t they do ku ov7 . Thus, for example, if 
Baratz (1969) finds that inner city Black children perform well on a 
sentence repetition task when materials are in *their dialect, what 
would» performance be in some task going beyond rc])e ti tion- - tha t/ is , 
some task involving interpretation of the sentences? In short, if 
the "dialect barrier" is accommodated , will that alleviate barriers 
to linguistic, communicative, and cognitive performances? 

Auditory discrimination and articulation . If dialect biases arc 
either removed or controlled . in assessments of auditory discrimination, 
articulation, and reading development, then the oft-cited linkage 
among these could be adequately tested. Much attention has been 
focused upon the speculation (e.g. Deutsch, 1964) that cliildren from 
the lower socioeconomic classes are reared in "noisy" environments 
where development in auditory discrimination is impaired, and this 
leads to impairment of primary and secondary language skills such as 
articulation and reading. I know of no existing research that has 
successfully ruled out the dialect factor in investigating this 
reasoning . 
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Speech developmenl: and reading readiness . Much lias been said 
about how learning to read depends upon the status of speech develop- 
ment, yet v/e know very little about the specific aspects of speech 
development which may play this crucial role. No ‘doubt, some of the 
results of social dialect research shoul.d be a resource for hypothesizing 
factors of reading readiness that would be d ialec t- specific . That is, 
what dialect features might interfere with learning to read in standard 
Englisli; Xvdiat dialect features should be acquired orally prior to 
learning to read? Such researcli sliould indicate specific directions 
for strategies; such as adapting reading materials to dialect differ- 
ences, or focusing instruction upon certain facets of speech develop- 
. ment for purposes of reading readiness, 

Gommunlca tion development . No person who lias seriousl.y studied 
social dialects can escape noting the/ fact that dialect is inextricably 
tied to the communicative demands of a culture or subculture . That is, 
what a child learns of a dialect also represents v?ha t he has learned 
in the process of becoming a co mmuni ca tor- member of a social structure. 

He not only learns how to say something, but when to say it. Thus it 
is one thing to talk about a Black child’s dialect, but if we want to 
study tills dialect in terms of the Black child ’ s - exis tence v;e liave to 
broaden our attention to his communication beliaviors (e.g. playing the 
"dozens”). Put into research; terms , what are the special communicative 
demands imposed upon children of different social classes and eth- 
nicities? How do the details of a social dialect enter into the com- 
munication demands of a subculture? Does the teaching of alternative 
dialects require that we also teach about different types of communi- 
cation situations and demands? Some of the prior research by Hess uind 
his colleagues (see Hess et al., 1968) initiated work in this area-- 
i.e. in how maternal language styles affected child development. Few 
•have followed this lead, if only to bring improved methods of' linguistic 
or communication description to bear upon similar data, or to research 
the speculations of persons such as Hymes (in press) or Bernstein (in 
press) . 

Speech styles . Contemporary dlalectologis ts have reminded us 
that any informant does not represent, a /fixed set of dialect features. 
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but that v;e must recognize ranges of fea(;ures and how they vary accord- 
ing to situations of usage. I’ 'refer here to Labov*s (1966) concept of 
socially conditioned variation. One way of classifying ranges is in 
terms of a continuum of informal to- formal speech stylos. But despite 
our familiarity with the notion of this continuum j we have little 
objec tive... knowledge about it. This is' the type of research that can 
benefit from a communication orientation rather than strictly a linguistic 
one. What situational variables affect the learning and differentiation 
of speech styles? How can we best assess a person's range of styles? 

In teaching alternative dialects, how can styles be taken into account? 
What are the relations between speech styles and reading readiness in 
children? 

Attitudinal correlates of speech characteristics . A.s pointed out 
well by Labov (1966) tiie social stratification of dialect features ha.s 
its correlate in the social attitudes, tov?ard such features. VJe have 
long known how dialect features are cues for determining the ethnicity 
or social .status of an individual (e.g. Harms, 1961). Hov; do atti- 
tudinal correlates reflect social stereo typj.ng and l)ence one's overall 
behavior toward an individual? In my own research (Williams, in press) 

I have found that teachers will readily and consistently idenLify a 
child's social sLatiis or ethnicity, based upon Iioaring a brief samp lev f;, 
of his speech. Often, however, the teachers are "v/rong," in that, for ‘ | 

I 

example, they may rate a Black child as being white and of high status f 
simply because he is speaking standard English. In predicting such 
ratings, I have found, too, that even relatively unimportant dialect 
features from a linguistic standpoint may serve as highly pertinent 
attitudinal cues. This prompts in my mind, the picture created by 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) about self-fulfilling prophecies in the 
classroom. That is,, if an attitude about a child is instilled in a 
teacher, it willhave a substantial effect upon her treatment of the 
child. Perhaps dialect characteristics and their attitudinal corre- 
lates are one of the unfortunate parts of this process in the classroom. 
Materials that I have . seen for Head Start may create this attitude be- 
fore a teacher would ever meet a child. 
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Another point is that if v;e are to teacli alternative dialects, 
how will attitudes facilitate or inhibit success? Perhaps V 7 e might 
find that we' are often concentrating upon the change of dialect 
features which serve the attitudes of standard English users rather 
than those features pertinent to intelligibility and communication. 

Summary 

1. The current researcli- assump tions of the speech fields are 
rapidly moving in the direction of recognizing the importance of 
studying the social dialect spectrum in the United States, but the 
assumptions of the speech clinician or speech educator remain 
myopically upon standard English. 

2. Tliere is little direct or major research on social dialects 

found in the speech journals, but what does exist tends to be focusing 

upon (a) variations in linguistic task performance when materials are 

adapted to primary dialects, (b) field study assessments of '^^^lect 

performance, (c) attitudinal correlates of dialect features,, /and 

> • f 

(d) the communi ca tiv e imp li ca t i ons of s oc ia 1 d ia Icc t s . The*^slt-rerrg>tli 

‘ \ 

is that the research seems to be moving in consensus with other fields. 
The weakness is that little research seems targeted to the needs of ■ 
the speech clinician oj: educatoj: . 

3. Researcli should be in directions where iDcliavioral studies are 
indicated, v:here conclusions v;ill lead to clinical and educational 
implications, or both. 

Notes . 

1. For further information write to Dr. Kenneth 0. Johnson, Executive 
Secretary, American Speech and Hearing Association, 9030 Old 
Georgetown Road, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

2. For further information v;rite to Dr. William Work, Executive 
Secretary, Speech Association of America, Statler Hilton Hotel, 

New York, N.Y. 10001. 
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Response to ’’Social Dialects >and the Field of Speech.” 

Orlando L, Taylor 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, D.C, 



In general, Williams’ paper suggests that speech scholars liave 
done little social dialect research, but that there seems to be some 
hope for the future. In order for me to respond to the paper in a 
substantive manner, I must differentiate ramong, various social ^llalects. 
While there are similarities^ to 'be sure, among dialects of AineTican 
English, there are differences among the dialects and tlie speakers of 
them. Thus, Williams' topic may be too generic since dialects differ 
as a function of such factors as cultural and linguisti.c histories, 
speakers' language aspirations, the dominant culture’s attitudes 
tov;ard them, social and economic prol^loius associated with the dial.ee t, 
etc. Thus, broad generalizations about social, dialects sliould be 
avoided. Instead, It is far more appropriate to discuss the language 
of specific cultural groups wl )0 speak what 1 will call non-px-e.s tigious 
dialects. (Of course, there is no reason to ignore the possibility tluit 
some- general trends may emerge from sucli discussions . ) ]\on*-pres tigious 
dialects are determined by the mainstream, dominant culture. In the 
United States, I think there is little question as to which cult:uial 
^ group that is . 

Because of the size of the group and because of the relative 
• ^seriousness of the problems faced by tliem, particularly in urban 
i'settings, I will respond to Williams’ paper from the framework of the 
'Afro-American. » At the outset, I should point out that: there are a 
number of variations, though enormous similaritiesj within American 
Black English. Again, caution should be exercised in making generali- 
zations. 

To begin with, Williams' paper reinforces the above points. 

Though the paper is entitled ’’Social Dialects and tlie Field of Speech^ ” 
it focuses -on Black English and places little emphasis on other dia- 
lects. I believe that approach is appropriate in view of the argument 
against; discussing all dialecLs simultaneously. ' 
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Of Che substanCive p.oinCs raised, I v;as especially pleased with 
Che discussion, on speech norms. While speech scholars have indeed 
recognised language differences . among various socioeconomic groups, 
they have just begun to pay .s.erious atCention Co language differences 
relaCed Co legicimate culCural or social facCors. Differences in 
language behavior have C^-pically been focused upon- Co deCermine 
linguisCic deficiCs of various culCural groups. Thus, che differences ■ 
have frequenCl)’' provided Che underpinnings for labeling cerCain kinds 
of speech behavior as pachological . 

ThaC variaCions exisC wiChin a given language is ah obvious poinC. 
Languages represenC cul Cures and are linked Co hisCorical faeCs, Dif- 
ferenC culCural and hisCorical backgrounds should lead Co language 
differences-. However, the response Co Chese differences is the 'cenCral 
issue. As Williams poinCs ouC, .speech CherapisCs need linguisCic norms 
Co deCermine communicaCion pacbologies. They also need normaCive daca 
Co help deCermine v.diaC Co do abouC pachologies . For example, even if 
one can deCermine whaC a 1 e g i C i ma C c pa Ch o 1 o gy is in a black child, he 
be uncerCain cibout: hov/ Co teach him Co spealc "correc Cly” for his 
culCural gi'oup. Several, people have recognized the differep.ee beCvvcen 
a legi Cima Ce ‘ pa chology and a legi Cimate dlf fcrence . Few, however, 
have developed Ccnable approaches for dealing, wich che pa Cho logics in 
lighC of expGcCed differences. Note ChaC iioChing is being said here 
abouC" Che relaCionship beCween legiCimaCe linguisCic differences and 
SCandard Speech ins Cruc cion. These poinCs will be discussed laCer. 

Ac this point, I would like to objec t to the concept of the 
"poverty child" as used H''illiams in this, as vjell as previous, 
papers. To begin with, the' teirni is pfobably too general since a 
number of ethnic groups and soc ia 1 dia lec ts exist within major poverty 
groups, e.g. White Appalachians, Puerto Ricans, Blacks, Chicanos, 

Indians, etc. Also, in the specific case of blacks, I Chink the notion 
is very likely - and I know Williams doesn't bel*’*eve this - to lead one 
to believe that competence for and performance in Black English is 
limited to poor black people. I submit that a substantial core of 
Black English is known and used (particularly in communicating black 
to black) by most, and probably all, classes of blacks. The main 
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lingui.stic differences among black social classes is probably seen in 
relative “switching" facility. In essence there appears to be a 
positive correlation be tv;een middle- class ,(and educated) .status and 
superior switching skill. Thus, if v;e want to obtain a correct view 
of the language of Black Americans, it would be inappropriate to talk 
about it exclusively in -terms of the poverty individual since that . 
would imply that the syntax, phonology, and lexicon of Black English 
are limited to the poor. 

If one asserts that one of the major differences between language 
.of. poor and middle-class black people is in the relative facility in • 
linguistic .switching, then tl)e question of how much switcliing one can 
must be raised. Ultimately, one must determine v;hether a person can 
become a perfect switcher from Black English to Standard English, 
including phonological and suprasegmental aspects. Of course, ^^,if the 
termi Standard English is used to mean Standard English Syntax, tlien 
our choice of terms ought: to reflect that fact. If the term Standard 
English is intended to include more tlian syntax, then the question on 
hov7 much switching can be acquired after the acquisition of Black 
Englisiras a first language must be dealt witli in a. serious manner. 

In all of the discussions about Black English-Standard Engll.sh, 
little is ever mentioned about Black Standard Engli.sh, Black Standard 
English is characterized primarily by a standard .syntax, plus a fev/ 
black syntactic elements.^ The remainder of Black Standard Engli.sh 
may include varying degrees of black vowel pattcrn.s, ethnically marked 
syprasegmen tal features,, and blacio I'exical item.s. This rubric would 
be especially useful for categorizing Black educated speech. The 
speaker is able to move to a more standard speech or a blacker speech 
depending on the situation. 

Why can't Black Standard English be included in the rubric of 
Standard English, described and left alone? To me, Standard English 
is a concept in search of a definition. It appears to represent the 
language of the socially, economically, politically, and educationally 
prestigious groups of Americans. By definition, the tenn is almost 
synonymous with white prestige speech. It is wide enough to include 
the language of"“all prestigious white groups, in the country (despite 



a wide range of phonological and supra segmental differences) V 7 hl le 
excluding all black speakers except those who can ’‘switch” into one 
, of the acce*ptable patterns. Since Standard English is a- relatively 
flexible concept, I am suggesting that it be expanded to include 
Black Standard English. Of course, many people will reject this 
suggestion. I submit that Black Standard Engli.sh is spoken by a 
substantial portion of the black population, but is rejected by 
White America. This rejection is related to rejection of all black 
people except those who assume white- like behavior, including language. 
Fanon (1965) speaks to this point from a world perspective. He a'^erts 
that blacks all over the V7orld are judged as being human in direct 
relationship to their ability to speak standard versions -6’f ; European 
languages. This thinking has led, at least indirectly, to.tlie employ- 
ability and social acceptability tlieses. 

Host of tlie people who argue the desirability of teaciiing Standard 
Speech to non-standard speakers cite one primary reason usually - it 
ma ke s people mo re employable and s o c 1 ally a c c o p t a h 1 e . VJ j, t.h r aspect to 
the socially acceptable busincs.s, it must be couched in the framev7ork 
of “by whom.” I’m -not certain that blacl^ people, for examj^le , would 
be more socially acceptable by a substantial portion of the black 
communl ty . if they spoke Standard English. Furtlier, I’m not certaiii 
that “talking proper” v;ouId make blacks more socially acceptable to 
the larger white society. Even if it would, it is uncertain as to 
whether blacks want to be socially acceptable to whites, particularly 
if it means communicating on white terms. This whole topic must be 
explored in depth by serious scholars. 

With regard to the matter of employability, it might be the case 
that an individual black might be more employable because of an ability 
to speak Standard Speech - at least until that firm's quota for black 
employees is filled. However, it seems extremely unlikely that equal 
employment would become a reality for all blacks on a nationv^/ide 
basis if they suddenly become speakers of Standard English. In short, 
job discrimination would probably continue.' to be a national problein’' 
if all black people spoke the “King 's. English . ” Beyond the matter of 
tokens and quota filling, I suspect that little difference would be. 
made. Indeed, many jobs should probably have -no language requirement. 
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e . g . s ubway mo t o rme n , electricians, steel v;o rke r s , p lumber s , etc., 
as witnessed by the number of nonstandard speaking whites who fill, 
them. 

In light of, the above argument, it might be more approprii'te for 
linguists, educators, speech teachers, etc., to encourage employers 
to accept a wider range of speech behavior instead of trying to change 
the speech of black people. If one accepts this notion, then one 
could begin to question the x'esearch orientations suggested in Williams' 
papers, i.e. on the speaker.: Instead, focus miglit be more appropriately 

placed on the dominant culture's attitudes about language difference 
generally .:;nd Black English in particular, as well as effective 
approaches for making these' a tti tudes more acceptable. Again, I 
reiterate that the present points are being made about speech and not 
reading, the latter being a different linguistic behavior. 

Anotlier topic that must-be- faced in the whole area of Standard 
Speech instruction for bl.acks involves aspirations for Standard Speech 
acquisition. Many bliiclcs resist the idea of Standard Speech instruc- 
tion. Among other things, they cite the emergence of a bl.ack majority 
in most American citi.es. As a result, they question wliotlior tlie lan- 
guage of a group that doesn't even. ..constitute the inajori.ty of the urban 
population should become the oral standard for Ijlack dominated cities. 
Then some blacks also raise such points as "we've alv^ays been the ones 
to change so why can't other people change now?" They also cite the 
widespread hang- ups of many black people because of negative reactions 
to their first language. Finally, the point is made that the acquisition 
of Standard "Speech implies that only, white black people should be treated 
humanely. This last notion is being increasingly rejected by some black 
people in favor of a "talce us or leave us as we are" attitude. 

The above points should not be interpreted as being characteristic 
of all contemporary black thought. They should suggest, however, that 
there is a range of feeling on the topic of Standard Speech instruction. 

I submit that we should attempt to determine v;hat these feelings are. 

In other words, let's try to determine the speech aspirations of black 
people.- for themselves and their children. Let's not assume that blacks 
want Standard Speech instruction. They might not want: it as a group or 



substantial numbers might reject it despite '“the logic or desirability 
of having a standard linguistic form in a multi- linguistic culture. 
Logical statements can be made by scholars in prestigious research 
centers, but they may not represent reality for people wI)o heve been 
rejected and exploited in a country for several hundred years and 
who have a lot of feelings about their speech. In short, I think we 
should not develop language education or research programs in black 
communities until full knowledge is available on the language aspir- 
ations of these communities. To do otherwise would represent a nev/ 
kind of paternalism. 

While the research topics mentioned by Williams are logically 
tenable and val.id, their ultimate value can onl}’ be dete^nnined by 
answering why they are done. There are, a number of reasons for doing 
research of the type mentioned, e.g. to contribute to the development 
of sociolinguis tic theory; to develop arguments to convince profes- 
sionals and tl\G general public that black people have normal and 
Legitimate language; to facilitate development of viable educational 
program.^ for black cliildren; to help makp blacks more employable and 
socially acceptabl.c, etc. Hov;evcr, I think one very important thing 
should be kept in mind. Man}' black people are tirod of being studied 
and especially tired of being used for the development of what seems 
to them to be irrelevant theories or for providing data to prove their 
humanity. These persons argue (and I think quite correctly) that the 
kinds of 'realities experienced by 25 million l^lack' people daily and 
the kinds of punishment . peop le receive for acting and talking black 
(especially in s^chools) are such that research can only be evaluated 
in terms of its potential for changing day-to-day living experiences. 
While I am not arguing against basic research or theory-making, am 

■ I 

arguing in support of basic research, and theoretical assumptions which 
have ultimate implication for meeting some of the needs of the people 
in this^^co^try who have every right to^ expect their economic, social, 
educational, and psychological realities to change substantially. 

From the perspective of the above arguments, I should say that 
I like Williams ’ points about research in the development of normative 
data on various dialects. The implications for' such normative data 




.are obvious. I v;ould also like to see more research in basic compre- 
hension abilities. I think one of the major problems of speech people 
•is that they place a disproportionate amount of importance on language 
production. Although it is stated rather frequently tliat audi :ory 
comprehension precedes speech production and auditory comprehension 
usually exceeds speech proficiency, it seem to be quickly forgotten. 

As a result, little is known about iDlack children’s auditory compre- 
hension of Standard English, although Baratz’ (1968) data can be 
interpreted to mean that black children must have some competence for 
Standard English in order to reformulate Standard English sentences 
into Black English, and vice versa for v?hite children. Further, it 
is unclear as to how much auditory comprehension of a particular linguis- 
tic unit is needed before spontaneous production of it can occur, 

A number of research questions arc related to the subject of read- 
ing. For example, is speech production proficiency of a particular 
linguistic form needed before it can be read? If not, then how much, 
if any, speech proficiency is needed? I am not arguing for any position 
on this matter because I don’t believe enough data are available to 
support one. I'm simply saying that tlie relationshi.ps among speech, 
writing, .reading, and auditory comprehension need to be determined. 

With respect to reading, I should point, out tliat I believe blacks 
react more favo.rabl.y to the teaching of Standard English as a reading 
skill than as a speech skill. Perhaps this is true because reading 
is a less intimate issue than speech and, therefore, less tender. Per- 
haps it is not linked to ha tred , toward teachers who have constantly 
corrected them daring the schoor -years . Certai.nly, the adoption of 
Standard English for reading purposes does not involve rejection of a 
black reading system' and I know of no one who wislies to translate the 
Library of Congress or even books on Black History, Black Art, etc., 
into Black English. Finally, reading ability is less public than speech 
facility and, therefore, less vulnerable to ridicule. Thus, reading may 
be more legitimate concern for black people and one which speech people 
should consider when approacliing the topic of Standard English. 

Williams’ discussion of style is good. Unfortunately,^ it is 
often ignored by some researchers. It is especially important for a 
bidialectic group which lives, in a socially tender setting. It in- 
volves the appropriateness of a given linguistic style in a specific 



social situation. Indeed, son.e situations trigger silence. For the 
black speaker, the type of language used, if any, is further influenced 
by the race of the audience. This point is not being raised to assert 
that the language of black people can only be studied by blacks, but 
that there is a strong probability that current racial polarization in 
the United States is such that white experiraenters , especial. ly in a 
formal setting, are likely tc trigger a particular kind of speech. 

Thus, if serious research is to be done, situations, as well as 
experimenters, must be controlled to the extent that a range of speech 
can be elicited, 

V^7i th respect to the American Speech and Hearing Association and 
the Speech Association of America, it is good to see increased research 
on social dieilects. It is uncertain, however, vdiether the interest 
emerging from these organizations reflects self-engineered awareness 
as much as increased arti.culateness from bl.ack and enlightened white 
members of these organizations. Unfortunately, some of tlie interest 
is negatively motivated, i,e, i t is viewed as a way to discourage 
disruption. Other interest is motivated by academic, intellectual, 
and ’’image” concerns. It is most unclear as to whether the mainstream 
membership recognizes the iraportance of the work in the context of the 
feelings of the black community. 

In any case, one should probably be conservative in his expecta- 
tioris from the field of speech insofar as social dialects are concerned. 
In general, speech people have too little knowledge of black culture and 
language, linguistics, sociolinguistics, psycho l.inguis tics , anthropology, 
etc., to do the kind of work needed. In this, .context , it ma}' be in- 
appropriate to expect the Kational Speech and Hearing Survey to produce 
relevant findings in this whole area. Perhaps the speech profession 
ought to focus more of its present efforts on training the proper 
personnel to do sociolinguistic research. 

With regard to linguists doing the type of research needed, it 
should be said that they do not have ideal training either. While they 
have the advantage of knovjing a lot more about language than speech 
professionals, they typically have deficits in some of the other areas 
mentioned. Perhaps'^ we need to begin to develop specific training pro- 
grams which have all the interdisciplinary inputs necessary for valid 
and relevant^"wo?imn dialects. — 
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Notes 



1 . 



A main example of tlie black syntactic element is 
of the copula to indicate tlie continuative as pec 
is an important concept to most black peo\)le and 
"careful" most; black speakers become, the "I be 
frequently used. 



seen in the use 
t . Contiruation 
, no matter liow 
” form is ■ 
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Approaches to Social Dialects in Early Childhood Education 



Courtney B , Camden 
Ha r V a r d U n 1 v e r s i ty 
Cambridge , Massachuse tts 



Research Assumptions and Review 

I assume that professional researchers and educators in the field 

i’i ' ■ 

of early childhood education are sincerely and earnestly trying to do 
good work ~ to understand the language of childiren, particularly black 
children, and its relation to educability, and to do something that 
will help these children achieve more in school. It is a sad fact that 
despite the work of these people, v;ith considerable monies at their 
disposal, success stories are hard to find. With the rise of more 
militant and articulate black leadership in ghetto communities, there 
is a growing crisis of confidence in the findings of v.'hite researchers 
on vHiich the educational programs have been based. Linguistic analyses 
largely^ from the work of Labov (1969b), support the black complaints. 

Th e papers and article s of th e Ba r a t a e s (in press), S t e wa r t (-196 9 ) a n d 
Labov (1969) have brought the issue to sessions of APA, SRCD and the 
pages of speech Journals and the Harvard E duca tiona 1 Rev i ew . The con- 
frontation is here. 

A few quotations wi.ll document the ideology which still underlies 
most of the preschool programs (See John & Moskovitii, in pre.ss, for ^a ' 
review of this field.) Consider a recent monograph of the Society for 
Research in Child Development (Brottman, 1968) which contains expanded 
versions of papers first presented. at the 1967 meetings of that society 
In his introduction, Brottman, organizer of the symposium and editor of 
the monograph says: 

American education has witnessed rapid growth in preschool 
. educational programs. The majority of these programs are 
designed to be compensatory in that perceived experiential 
deficits in children are to be met as completely and as 
quickly as possible.... Cogni tive ob jec tives include 
adequate performance in the use of language. There is con- 
siderable agreement among persons concerned with the edu- 
cation of young children that young disadvantaged children 
can benefit from standard English language experience (Brottman, 

1968, pp. 1-2). 
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Among contributors to the monograph are representatives of tv.'^o 
contrasting positions on the philosophy of early childhood education: ! 
Minuchin and Biber from Bank Street who advocate a ’’child development 
approach,” and Jean Osborne, a teacher in the Berei ter-Englemaun pro- 
gram in Illinois since its beginnings. These three disagree on appro- 
priate curriculum and teaching methods, but the assumptions underlying 
their programs differ more in specificity than in direction: 

The nature and .extent of language deficit among the children 
of the disadvantaged is by now a well-knov/n fact. Increasingly 
documented and specified by ongoing research ... it seems 
clear that children of this population are often less articul^ite 
than their more privileged peers and less abl.e to use language 
effectively as a tool of thought, leairning and communication 
(Minuchin & Biber in Brottman, p, 10). 

The following list of language characteristics of 4-year-old 
children Is drawn from my observation and from, protocols of a 
language test, the ]jasic Concept Inventory Te.st developed by 
Siegfried Engolmann (1967); 

a) He omits articles, prepositions , conjunc tions , and short verbs. 

b) He does not. understand the function of no t . . . 

c) lie cannot produce plural .statements coirrecti.y and canne>t per- 
form the actions implied by [them]... 

d) - He cannot i.ise simple l:enses to dns cribe past, present, and 

future action... 

e) He Is able to u.se he and she . .. but cannot use. the piro- 
noun it... 

f) He does not understand many of the common prepositions and 

con June tions . . . * 

g) He can often perform a direction but is not able to describe 
what he has done... 

h) He does not realize that two or more words can describe one. 
ob jec t . . . 

Whether these language charac tei*istic.s represent a language tlia t 
is a valid, but dlffeirent language from standard English or whether 
they represent 'a substandard Engli.sh dialect, incapable of being 
used for serious cognition, need not be argued here. Vjiat is 
evident is that such characteristics are not those of the language 
used in the public school (Osborne, in Brottman, pp . 37-38). 

Four more examples will suffice: from Berei ter- Englemann (1966) 
themselves, Karnes* (1969) careful study of the comparative effective- 
ness of alternative models of preschool education, the Westinghouse 
study of Headstart (Cicirelli et al., 1969) and a news release on 
Commissioner of Education James Allen’s projected ’’right- to- read” 
program. 



In liheir summary of chapter 2, ‘’Cultural deprivation as language 

deprivation,” Be re iter & Engelmann say: 

Two special x-^eaknesses of the language development of lowor-class 
children x^^ere noted. One is the tendency to treat sentence's as 
' giant \i 7 ords ' that cannot be taken apart and recombined. This 
leads to an inflexible kind of language that does not make use of 
the full potentialities of the grammar and syntax, and it makes 
the learning of nev; vocabulary and structures more difficult. 

The second x^^eakness , x-zhich may Xs'ell be an outg]:ox^ 7 th of the first, 
is a failure to make. the use of structural words and inflections 
xi/hich are necessary for the expression and manipulation of logi.caJL 
relationship. 

Both Karnes and Cicirelli et al. used the Illinois Test of Psycho- 

linguistic Abilities (ITPA: Kirk, McCarthy & Kirk, 1968) to diagnose 

needs and evaluate progress. Karnes found that the disadvantaged 

children in her sampl.e scored loxvf on three ITPA subtests i 

Vocal encoding (now called verbal expression): The child is 
shoxi?n an object (e.p^. a nail) and asked to ”Tell me about it.” 

Audi tory-voca 1-au toma tic (now called gramma tica 1 c: l.osure) : 
a test of the child'.s knov/iedge of standard English noun and 
verb inflections. ”rlere is a bed. Here are two .” 

Audi tory-voca 1 association: an analogicn> test whicli ta):)S 
chi Id r e n ' s kn ox^le d ge of op po s i to s . ’ 'A daddy is b i g ; a ba by 



Karnes comments: ”In addition to the specific aspect:^ of language 
functioning measured, the ability to express oneself verbally' is the 
common requisite for successful performance on these tl'iree subtests” 
(1969, p. 164) . 

In the Westinghouse study, the Headstart children and their equally 

disadvantaged controls .scored below the norms on three subtes ts : ' audi tory 

association and grammatical closure as in the Karnes researcli, and 

auditory reception; the child is asked to say yes or no, or nod or shake 

his head, to questions such as ”Do chairs eat?”. In their specific 

recon\menda tions , the authors comment that these three subtests correlate 

with school achievement and that 

since gramma tica 1 closure tests the ability to respond au to- 
ma tica lly x^ith proper gramma tic form, more intensive training 
in standard English appears needed. As basic language patterns 
of grammar . develop quite early in life, this is an area x^ 7 here 
even, earlier intervention might produce more effective and 
lasting results (Cicirelli et al., 1969, Vol. 1, p. 249). 
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The nevjs release on the. right- to- read proc latiici tion says in part: 

During the last five years, concern has concentrated on the 
lute Ilec tual , condi tionlng that a child brings to the moment 
when formal reading instruction is to begin. It is here, many 
believe, that the root causes of functional illiteracy are to 
be found .... 

Dr. Conrad of the Office of Education's bureau of research ... 
would ].ike to see the establishment of a system of "early 
education centers," where pre-school children essentially would 
play at speaking - games ; v.^here adults speaking fluent, grammatical 
Englisli would read to them and talk un’. th them; V7here spoken com- 
■nu.uilcation vjould become enjoyabJ.e and increasingly sophisticated. 
In short, vjhere the favorable linguistic conditions of perhaps 
the majo.rity of middle-class homes would be recreated (N .Y. Tim es 
Oc tpbe fvil 1 >. 1969, pp. 39-66). 

In the above quotations, at least the follov;ing confusions and 
misconceptions are apparent: 

1. There ic such vagueness about the locus of the children's pDroblems 
in their "use of language" that use of Standard English forms can 
easily slip in as one specific need. 



2. Knovjledge of vocabulary (prepositions) is confused with knov? lodge of 
SE structure .(verb tenses). 

3. If distinctions are not encoded in SE form, it is assumed tliat the 
•distinction is not encoded at al].. There is no. recogni.tion , for 

instance, that the distinction betvjecn a motlio]: ca t and mother ^ s 
cat might be encoded by intonation (as I would do to dif foDren tia te 
blacl<.bird from a bJ.ack bird ) as weJ. 1 as by 's. 

4. Performance in a particular test situation is taken as evidence of 
"ability". 

5. Even if the dialect of the child were adequate "for serious cog- 
nition," the child must nevertheless learn SE because it is the 
language of the school. Regardless of how much communication is 
or is not impaired, the child must be changed to conform.,. 

i' 

6. There is a shocking leap from cor re l.a tion to causation: that because 
use of SE correlates with school achievement, it is a causal factor 
in that achievement and therefore worth teaching for that reason. 

7. If current programs have failed, we must do the same thing earlier 
in the child's development. 
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8. The source, of illiteracy i.s idcriti»f i.ocl as "the intellectual con- 



ditioning" of the cliild rather .than tlic conditionSj methods and 
materials o-f the reading instruction. 



No wonder Labov has written the following letter as a one -page 
summary of the arguments' in his paper, "The logic of non- standard 



English" (1969b). 



September 15, 1969 



Mr. John A. Upshur, 

Conference Chairman 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Otlier Languages 
3020 North University 'Building 
Univefsit}^ of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Dear Dr. Upshur: 

The title of my talk before the TESOL convention will be "The 
Educational Campaign against Negro Children". I plan to consider 
the educational programs that pi.-oceed from the "cultural, deprivation" 
hypothesis, udiich views. Negro childiren as non-verbal, empty vehicles 
for instruction: in particular, the program put forv;arcl by Be re iter 
and Englcniarin, wliich treats Negro cbildrcMi as if they have no language 
at all. I will contrast tliis view v.n’. th tlio laj-ge body of recent re- 
sea re h by 1 i n gu i sties' \vd i i c h s 1 1 o w the s y s t e tiia t i'c c 1 la ra c l: e r of 1 1 o nr 
standard Black Engl.lsli , and ilius trate ’ this by tape recordings of Negro 
children from pre-school age to adolescence. .It seems to be tlie unan- 
imous opinion of linguists tliaC the Berciter and Engel.mann approacli. 
is based on a misleading and dangerous misconception of the verbal skills 
and abilities of Negro children. 

I would then like to account for the observations v.diich motivate 
the claim tliat Negro children cannot make statements or ask questions, 
and lack all the verba 1 uneans necessary for logical thought, relating 
these views to Jensen's argument that Negro children lack the genetically 
controlled ability for conceptual thinking. I vnMl give some illus- 
trations of the kind of standardi?:ecl test procedures v/hj.ch produce 
monosyllabic or non-verbal behavior i.n children, and discuss the socio- 
linguistic factors which control speech. Finally, 1 would like to 
question the need for programs directed a.t ttie speech behavior of young 
Negro children, and focus instead on tlic need for reading and writing 
programs which are based oii specific knowledge of the dialect and 
culture of the students. 



I 
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Yours sincerely , 



William Labov 
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Research Sugges Lion s 

To use lihis con f ron tciliion as a point: of departure for progress in 
education in early childhood and beyond, research and development is 
needed in three areas: 

1. how to change, as fast as possible , the conceptions of language 
implicit in the above quotations; , 

.2, questions of dialect differences per se which carry special impli- 
cations for education; 

3- more general questions of educational, objectives and contexts, 

' 1 , Changing Conception of Languages 

The first. oirdeT: of^b.u si ness is somehow to change the conception 
which researchers and, educators have of the nature of language. An 
order to "cease and desist" from the above miscoiiceptions is obviously 
not the way to do it. More positively,- three ideas seem basic. Can we 
prepare convincing materials and find media of dissemination v-dri'ch will 
convey the following three points: 



A. Social class differences in speech behavior and stylistic shifts 
within a class fall on a continuum - a .single conti.nuun for the middle- 
class teacher and her lower-class pupil - rather tlian into separate 
categorie.s: 

But members of a spcch co'mnunity are not a\‘n\r.e of r.hi.s. Their 
experience- is limited to (a) a wide range of .speech styles 
among their own family. and friends, and (b) the speech of a 
•wide range of social classes in one or two styles. Thus the 
teacher hears the differences between middle- c las. s and working- 
clas.s children in classroom recitation, but doe.s not follow 
his students home and hear them.at their ease among their own 
friends. He does not realise how similar the students are to 
him- -how they fit into the same sociolinguistic structure v.'hicli 
governs his own behavior. Instead, teachers like most of us 
te]id to perceive the speech of others categorically: John always 
says dese and dose -, but Henry never does. Few teachers are able 
to perceive that they themselves use the same non-standard 
forms in- their most casual speech; as we will see, almost 
everyone hears himself as using the norm which guides liis speech 
production in most formal styles. In a word, the differences 
between speakers are more obvious than their similarities. 

(Labov, 1969a, p. 17-19). 



B, The mere fact of learning a language demonstrates possession 
by the ■ learner of complex and abstract conceptual abilities. This 
very important implication of transformational graniniar for cognitive 
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psychology needs to be spelled out In detail. Labov has made a begin- 
ning (1969b, p. 59). Potentially, this is a source of powerful evidence 
that conceptual ability /is present and that the task for education should 
be seen as finding v;aysi to teach the child to use his ability in cul- 
turally - defined ways . There is no a priori reason to assume that 
people can do’^more abstract thinking about language than with it. 

.. C. The situation affects liov? a child's language ability (competence); 
is activated in his actual verbal behavior (performance). Partly this is 
a matter of the inter-personal relations vdiich prevail.; partly it is a 
matter of cultural differences in interpreta tlon of tlie stimuli and 
directions in tests' or scliool tasks. Consider tlie directions on the 
ITPA vocal encoding subtest: "Tell me about it."' Labov ’ s general com- 
ments on tests appl.y: 

One can viev.^ these test stimuli as requests for information, 
commands foi\, action, a.s treats of punishment or as meaningless 
sequences of words. Tliey a]-e probably intended as something 
altogether different: as requo.sts for display (Labov , 1969b, p. 50). 

The role of the situation as determinant of the child's verbal 

behavior appl.ics to teaching as well, as testing. Tlie NSSE yearbook on 

Theories of Learning and Ins Inruc tion (1.964) includes tv;o cliapters on 

readiness. One is on "developmenta y' rcadincs.s : the child's abilities, 

knov;ledge, motivation, etc. The other, by Karl Pribram, is on "immediate" 

readiness: tho.se factors in the immediate situation v.diich determine 

whether, th.e child's attention is engaged and sustained. See Kagan (1969) 

for dramatic evidence of tlie effect of test conditions, on Stanford-Binet 

scores. See .Cazden (in pre.ss) for further discussion. i 

2. Focus.sinc on Dialect Difference.s v;ith Imn li c.a ti.orns for Education 
— ■ . 

Dialect differences do exist, and the follov^ing questions require 
further research. 

A. We need tests of the child's language competence in his ov?n 
dialect. Bruce Fraser of \Harvard and the Language Research Foundation 
(Cambridge, Ma.ss.) is v;orking on such tests with a grant from’ the Center 
I' for Urban Education and the help of Thoma.s Bever at Rockerf eller , Labov 

1 and others. His , general approach is to define a set of functions for 

I ■ . 

which all language- mu.st provide in some way: modification, topicalization 
(which subsumes the switch from active to passive), asking questions, etc. 
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determine how these functions ai-e expressed in particular languages or 
dialects - of most immediate interest lii black Englisli (NKE - to use 
Labov ’ s term): and then to assess children^’' S‘* abili ty^io comprehend and 
produce the forms these functions take/i'^in; hi sanative alec t . 

B. The effect of dialect differences on children's scores on other 
tests needs to be further investigated. Thanks to a lead from Joan 
Baratz, I spoke recently to Dr. Lorraine Quay of Temple ■Univefsit^^ who 
has completed a study of the effects of translating the Stanford-Bine t 
into NNE. William Stewart made the translation and approved tapes of 
Quay's testers using his translation. Subjects v.^ere disadvantaged black 
A-year“Olds in Philadelpliia. No difference was found between scores on 
dialect and standard versions of the test, nor hetv/een different rein-' 
forcouient (motivation) conditions. Dr.' Quay is now repeating the study 
at the nine- year age level. Her In tei pre l:.a tion of the results, (v/hich 
are in tlie opposite direction from any experimenter bia.s), l.s that 
children have more ability to comprehend standard English than has been 
ass ume d . 

C. Careful research is needed on the use of materials written in 
NNE for t e ac h i n g be g i n n i n g r ea d i n g ( Ba r a t z Lk Sji u y , 1 969) . Ba ra t z a n d 
Stev/art at the. Educa tion Study Center are developing sucli materials and 
trying them in 18 classrooms. Their primers are unique in both language 
structure -* There go Pile for This is Pile and cultural content ~ hustling 
for a nickel on the street corner. The planned control material is* some 
other previously existing set of urban readers. While this project mav 
have considerable importance for cufficulum development and demons tra tion , 
it will not avoid a Hawthorne effect; it wilJ not separate the effect of 
dialect s true ture ^ and content; and 18 classrooms are too many to permit 
the more microscopic analysis of the reading process whixh is needed. ... 
Labov's suggestion (1969a, p. 67) of recording pral reading with a 
microphone around the child's neck to catch both his reading arid the 
teacher's corrections should be profitable in these classrooms as well 

as in those where conventional materials are used. 

D. The proper language for oral instruction of NNE speakers also 
needs investigation. Carolyn Stern reports,, an experiment in using black 
dialect as a medium of instruction in two kindergarten units. "Two 
sequences of programmed lessons were prepared. A professional actress, 
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who possessed a hi.gli level of proficiency in dialect: and siandarci speecli, 
recorded on magneliic tape versions of the instructional commentary from 
the same script” (UCLA Head Start Evaluation Research Center j Hev/sle tter ^ 
June 1969, p. 4). Translation of the units into diaJect did not increase 
their effectiveness. The translation may have been poor and the taped 
instructions could easily be artificial and unappealing regardless of the 
language structure used. But given the evidence that black children do 
understand most of SE, research and development should probably focus on 
those forms x^hich are not understood and whicli could be eliminated by t’ne 
sensitive teacher from her instructional language. According to Labov 
(1969a, p. 46); X‘7he tlier is one such item. 

E. We st’il], need more information on v.diich features of NNE con- 
tribute most Ojf un- in te lligibi li ty and (separately) to prejudicial 
reactions. We also need to separate fact from folklore about v.diere 
liabilities exist for NNE speakers in the world of job.s. Service indus- 
tries are one source of expanded employment opportunities in tlie future, 
and the telephone company is one place where conmunica tion is critical. 

Of the 101,000 operators employed in iN.Y.C., 7,000 are Negro or Puerto 
Rican. But even here it is not obvious tliat dialect per se is the 
main problem. 

One spot check a few v;eek.s ago disc. losed some kind of ’’communi- 
cation difficulty” in 257o of infornuition calls. Dr. Bray '[a - 
psychologist in cliarge of employment and training] cited a 
•typical example: A.v;oman cal.led information and asked for 
Ko rv e 1 1 e ' s . The,, i n f b ];ma t i o n ope fa tor, who d i. d not kn (dw ' Ko rv e 1 1 e ’ s 
was a ..department store, asked the v;oman for Korvette's first 

name.” ( NvY. Times , August 29 , 1969 , p . IS) . 

Even with this information, questions of v.’hat to do with young cliildren 
are still open, but such information is necessary if not sufficient for 
educational planning. Note that such information needs to be continu- 
ously brought up to date as social distance and attitudes change over the 
years. . ■ 

F. We also need to know more about the attitudes of black parents 
and community leaders toward language goals for their cliildren. What 
importance, do they place on tlie acquisition of standard English? If we 
are convinced, as I assume we are, that acquisition of SE is not an 
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intrinsic requirenient of any cognitive process or intellectual task, tlien 
decisions about "to teach or not to teach" must be based on values : v;hat 
is the natvire of the good life, and \vliat is the role of the sdiool in 
helping to achieve it. 

In society as it is now, speaking a lower- cJ.ass dialect may be a 
social liability per se . But, accepting this fact, one can still say 
"Let'’s V7ork to change soci!ety rather than impose our prejudices on the 
children." In my experience, that position is held more often by white 
professionals (e.g: O'Neil, ].968) than, by blacks ~ professionals or not. 
But is it possible that black professionals ' v-ho argue for giving children 
the options they tlieinselves licive enjoyed may overestimate the role of SE 
as a causal factor in their own personal success? Is it possible that 
they "made it" for other reasons and learned to be bi.dialcctal in the 
process? 

A question of values is a political decision \v’hich should be made - 
or at leas t shared . ~ by those, whose cl'jildren we teach. 1 realize there 
is no one opinion iri tlie black conmiunity. But t))G more we know about 
the range of opini.ons and the factors influencing them - social cla.ss 

I 

background, degree of contact a"nd involvement with black .na tioncilism - 
the more .wisely educators can proceed. As vjith E above, sucli inf or- 
mation. on attitudes and values will have to be monitored at intervals 
and in local comniuni ties . As part of my sui'vey of preschoo]. language 
intervention b].ack students are going to attempt this. on a 

very small scale Vn Roxbury this fall, (We will, write a joint paper for 
the Marcli 1970 dla\^ectology Conference In Illinois . ) _ ■ 

G.- If the deoision is made that school shou].d hel]) children become 
bidialec tell , it is still unclear how and when, teachers should act. . I 

^ Y . ■ ....... •■ ■ ■ 

know research is proceeding on the how , and that/part of this conference 
will be devoted to an examination of oral language materials. But are 
we also .Investigating', the when ? , Hov; much variation in speech style can 
children of various age control? Do the assertions that foreign 

languages are harder td^ learn after early adolescence app].y to learning 

■ ■■ \ " 

a second dialect - leariT| in the sense of automatic produc tion without 
excessive strain of careful montoring? If attitudes play a critical 
role in dialec t- learning , at what age are those attitudes most apt to 



work for oral language instruction rather than against it? For instance, 
Labov makes the strong assertion that “Those who know the socio linguistic 
situation cannot doubt that reaction against the Berei ter-Engelmann 
approach in later years will be; even more violent on the pirt of tlie 
studen ts ■ involved , and the rejection of the fjchool system v^lll bo even 
more categorical" (1969b, p. 49). In summary, at what age are ability 
at s ty le- sx‘ 7 i tchi.ng , flexibility of motor control of articulation and 
grammatical patterns, and attitudes tov;ard SE (hs influenced by peer 
group identification and/or vocational hopes) at optimal values for 
second- dialect instruction? 

H. Finally, there is the very interesting cognitive process which 
Labov calls “monitoring," the attention which the speaker pays to his 
own speech A speaker's attention increases in stylistic shifts from 
casual to more formal occasions. It also increases with a shift in 
content in the direction of greater explici i:ness , as when , talking in. 
low-context situations. Is the process of monit(')ring one's own speech 
t:he same in these two ca.ses? Is it the same as what Bernstein (1962) 
calls “verbal planning", which is indexed by f requoncv..,o f pauses? 

Does') attention to. explici tness tend to produce an automatic shift 
toward SE as wg11'?I Is this process of monitoring related to the 
so-called “.abstract" use of speech for intra-personal functions? 

Maybe the more experience . clii Idren have in conversations v.diere such 
monitoring is required, the earlier they become aware of tlieir ovni 
language, and “listen to themselve.s" as they solve intellectual tasks. 
This may seem a far-out idea, but hypotheses arc- sorely needed to ex- 
plain how different inter-personal uses of la nguage,. dif feren tia lly 
affect the speaker's disposition to use language as an aid to thought. 
Perhaps investigation of tills process of monitoring may be a start. 

3 J Expounding our General Understanding of Educational Objectives 
I and Contexts 

To go into any detail on questions of educational goals and con- 
texts more general than those in sec Lion 2 would quickly go beyond the 
mandate of this conference. Three general questions- will suffice. 

A. Paul Olson, director of the Tri-University project in Ele- 
mentary ' Education reminds us: 
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A teacl'ier must possess extx'aordinary knowledge and humanity if 
he is, to • distinguish what tlie school demands of children simply 
to symbolize its capacity for authority over tliem from what it 
legi tiina tely ‘demands' or 'v/oos out of them’ to equip them for 
a niche in a technological society (1967, p. 13). 

If under condition X, group A functions better than group B, tv?o courses’ 
of action are open: change the conditions for group B, or teach group B 
to perform better in condition X. The latter course is onl.y defensible 
if condition X has some intellectual or social importance. 

In the area of verbal behavior, La bov makes a comparable dis- 
tinction betv;een “verbal skills" needed for success in school and all the 
“verbal habits*’ of middle- class spcakcirs. The two are not identical, 
and a very important job remains Y,o be done, in separating out the essen- 
tial verbal skills. Here I am not talking about dialect but about 
language functions essential, for success in the. mainstream cul.ture. 
Interpersona lly , many children need to learn to communiciite in low- 
context settings to a more “generalized other” (Hcider et a].. , 1968: 
Koclinian, in press). In trapersona l.l.y , uiany chll.dren need to learn to use 
their language for more abstract thought (Blank c’m Solomon, 1.968; 1969). 

! Fishman reminds linguists that “linguistic contrasts bci::v;een social 

I ■ 

' classej3 represent merely the beginning of sociolinguistics, rather tlian 
its goal” (1969, p. 1109). Some of us attended a conference just four 
years ago sponsored by OEO on research on the language of disaclvaii taged 
children. "”Soc io linguist ic interference” betiveen the functions of 
language in school and out was singled out as a most important topic 
for research. As one follow-up to that conference a book on Functions 
of Language in the Classroom , edited by Vera John, Hell Hymes a’nd'' my- 
self, is in preparation. But v/ork in this area has still only begun. 

• B. We need to know more about wha t children learn in highly 
structured programs like those designed by Berei ter-Enge Imann , Merle 
Karnes, David Weikart and Susan Gray. Suc)i programs do affect cliildren's 
scores' on ability and achievement tests , and the gains can, under some 
.circumstances, be maintained. But we know virtually nothing about how 
to interpret these fac ts .-: - The , s imples t answer is. that children learn 
the content of the tests, but this'd's probably as oversimplified as 
the dialect explanation of why black children get lower scores in the 
first place. Bereiter himself supplies an important insight. ' f::* 
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This inlicrpro ta Lion has received somcLhing of a blow, hov/ever, 
from a recent: and as ye 1: , unpubli shed s tucly in wl'jich we fried out: 
a nev 7 curriculum genera Led by working backward from Lhe . SLanf ord- 
BineL Lo creafe a universe of conlienl: for v:hich Lbe SLanford- 
Blnet could be considered a contenf-valid achievement: measure. 

Going at: it: in Lhis bald-faced manner , V7e expecLed Lo obtain 
enormous but, of course, psychologically meaningless IQ gains 
on the Stanford- Bine t . As a check on non-specific effects, 
we als-o used the VJPPSI as a pre- and post- test, v;ithout its 
contents being known during the experiment either to the cur- 
riculum v7riters or to the teachers. Contrary to expectations, 
the gains on the Stanford- Bine t v;ere not large compared to those 
regularly obtained with the academically-oriented curriculum - 
about 12 points, and the gains on the VJPPSI were exactly the same 
as those on the Stanford- Blnet. (Bereiter, 1969 r pp . 315-316). 

At Harvard we Iiavc some co[npar.able data. In his doctoral research, 

Donald Moore used the VJPPSI without the Stauford-Bine t as a pre- and 

post-measure of progress in, three models of language intervention 

programs. His data are not completely analysed, hut according to pre- 

liminaiy results, the children gained as much in their no iiverbal score 

as they did in their v e rba 1 s c o r e . Some th i n g more, ba s i c mus t: be 

clianged. Something like ’‘attending on demand and persisting in a 

cognitive task.” 1 1 'probably has nothing to do V 7 ith language co{mpet:ence 

per se ; itjcertainly does not depend on the false analysis of that* 

langua ge whic 1) La bov so r i gh t ly a s sails. Yet i t ma y re p re s cm t an im- 

portaiit part of being sociali:ied to use language in the ways demanded 

by school . 

C> No changes in 'research or educational programs conducted by 
white people V7ill cTiminate the crisis of confidence in that worjc. 

We need black researchers, and we need programs designed by black edu- 
cators. Money for training programs must be avilable, and financial 

support for black- des igned schools as well. There was a conference of 
' ' ' ■■ , . ’ ■ i ■ - ■; 

black leaders in Atlanta last spring on "education for libera tion 'and 

survival’." I have talked to some Boston representatives to that con- 
ference who work in the early childhood field (men as well as women), 
and I ‘am convinced that in addition to the immediate benefits to the 
pupils, scKdoTs'^'which they run or would like to run could provide : 
settings for much more valid research on black chi Idren ' s l*?nguage. 
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Response to ’’Approaches* to Social Dialects in Early Childhood Education/’ 

Robert D. Hess' 

Stanford University 
Stanford , California 

As a. social psychologist ^;or!-:s with children, I have been in- 

volved in the study of language and its effects largely because of my 
interest in the differential soc ialijiation patterns of mothers of 
dissimilar social and cultural backgrounds. 'I have disagreed for 
some time with tVie interpretation of ’’cultural deprivation or deficit.” 
Aniore conipa tibl.e. point of view to. me Is that language follows social 
structure, and that changes in those elements of the social context 
that evoke .speech v;ould be more effective in modifying children’s 
speech than working dir ec tly witli vocabulary. I still think that's 
true; and the recent research on etimic dialects seems not to argue 
against such a- concept of 'interaction of social structure and language. 

■'A ■ ' ■ 

s It has become incrc^aslngly clear tlia t the studies of Labov and 

others on the nature of b].ack dialect in li.nguistic structure and on 

the verbal fl.uency of children and adults in the ghetto necessarily 

modify some of the initial assumption on which ’’compensa tory” edu- 

ca Lionel ]/ programs , were constructed. A' number of papers 'have described 

* • ■* , * *^ ■ 

v?ith great for.cefulness the middle-class will te bi^is with respect to 
language that was characteristic of the pr^T^fi^.^sioi^a 1 writings and tlie 
school curricula of these early prograniA'. 

These perspectives on the problems of language and language develop- 
ment in early educational programs, however, reflected the state of 
knowledge In the field. 

From the standpoint of education and cliild development, 1 v;ould 
like to point out that it was researchers in child psychology la'^nd child 
development v;ho first tackled a problem which had been' a Imos t completely 
ignored by linguists and, despite an initial lack of information, their 
contribution has been useful.' 17e are aware of the need foi: a new 
perspective, but as an educational researcher I would like to ask for 
elaboration and differentiation of some of the ideas and concepts . 
that have come up in this paper and i.n the conference. At the moment 
clarificabion-'-will be much more useful than castigation.. 



1 



From Xh'e vLev/poi nl; of rc-search; and program devcl.o.pinenl; uno con- 
tribuliloii v:ould be Uo tranKlalOj mocli.fy, adapt: sonic of l:hc tih.lngfi Chat 
■ are now known -so Chat they will be available to research j Ccac.licr 
training, Co child development trainiiig programs and other non- 
specialists in linguistics. Some of the dif f erent ia Cions that might 
be helpful-- tha t you recognize in your -own discourse and in your ovm 
work but which are not quite so clear to ' those peripheral to the field 
arc these. I would like to see more clearly, spelled but the differ- 
ence s a mo n g : 1 ) . the pro s tige va lue- -o f la n guage , 2 ) l.inguistic c o mpetenc.c 
.and 3 ) the ve r s a 1’ i t y o f a 1 a a g ua ge a a a v e h i c 1 e for c oinm u n i c a ting fee 1- 
ings and' ideas . It is d i f f i c u ]. t to kn o v/ wha t ]. i n g u i s t i c comp e te nc e 
means in the context of our conversations today but perhaps there is 
some thing .which can be regarded as competence, apart from prestige. 

Can the concept of 1 i n g u i s t i c c omp e t. n c e b e ma d e o ]5 e ra t : r o na ]. ? 

Tliese distinctions ar*d important in an inquiry i.nto tlic: role of 
l.anguiige in cognitive devel.opmdnt and cognitive operations, rfhoy'^arc 
not readil.y apparent liov/ever. It would be very useful to know vdiethor 
the issue is only one of the prestige of a par ticula r ■ l.ang.uago form 
and that_no questions of ], inguistic com}n.-:toiico netid to.be raised. Is 
it possible at this point to say x%n.th assurance ■ that there are no 
academic of; cognitive consequcnce-s' of par ticular; 'forms and levels of j 
competence in spcecli that do not fl.ow from the biases aiul tlie negative 
sane tions-of teaclters against a particul.ar linguistic form?- Is the 
i probl.em indeed simply one of translation and of d.earhing a second Ian- ' 
vguage, or are we dealing with .something more fund^anicntal].y relevant to 
the kind of .Unguis tic., and^me.n fa 1 opera tions needed . for effective 
functioning in a tecluiol^og,ical society? i ' 

It would also be helpful if there were a somev;hat more expl.icit 
description of the Intra-ethnic variations in language competence and 
semantic capahili ty . ^ I assume tliat iiiiere is within black English a 
hierarchy of prestige as there obviously is in standard white English. 
There is, I take^ i t , in m'os t other linguistic fami lies ,/ socia 1 class 
;o,f other differentiations which are correlated with different prestige 
rankings. These can. be differentiated fr^m contrasts be tween ethnic 
-groups. The papers of -this conference deal v.uth the black versus wliite 
standard English. It might be helpful if some additional clarification 
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v;c*]:e ol'fei'Gcl on yarlntilons wltlil n groups as v.-eH ar, bo(:u’ec’n t'.liLMn. 

I am impressGcl, too, with the problems of education v;ithin a 
pluralistic society. A more nearly nuil ticiil tural approacli to edu- 
cation is clearly necessary but it does create a number ^of practical"' 
problems. V7ha t does a teacher do v;ho has throe different ethnic 

I 

groups in her class- -some black, some white, and some Mexican- 
Americans--\v'ith regard to language developrnen t? That there must be 
respect for differences in language and cuLture is clear but imple- 
menting such a goal involves *a set of very difficult pract.ical 
probleiWsr‘"VJe need help in distinguishing those things that differ- 
entiate within ethnic groups in prestige and jin linguistic competence 

There is another cluster of issues that; ha. s been brought up in 
some of t he papers p r e s e n t e d h e f e and i n mu c 1 1 of c omp c n s a t o r y e.d u - 
cation.^ This is the deep concern that those vdio are involved in' ; 
research in compensatory oducaiion have in both social change and 
the social consequences of their vjork. I suggest that one should 
distinguish among research puj-suits, professional activities vdiich 
have socle) 1 and moral implica tions , and issues whicl') *are es.sc?ntial ly 
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we do in compensatory education and there is a blurring of lines 
between various facets of our professional lives.- Some of our 
colleagues have argue recently that evaluation o'f educational pro- 
grams is essentially a political activity, and tliat the quality of 
the research is not relevant- - the gist of liheir poii\t is that evalu- 
ation. is for political purposes' and should be thought of in tlicse 
terms. I think we should try to maintain distinctions among: 

1) research findings, 2) implica tiouvS that have developmental and 

educational follov; through, and 3) things/ that are more strictly 
.. -.y of 

political, such as a change in the ^tatus and prestige of a minority 

group within the society.^.,. There is likely, to be, for example, a 

. ■ ■ ' . I ' i,' 

positive -change in the prestige of black culture, including black 

English This is a political as well as an empirical research 
problem/; , ' / 

1 'find it useful to keep separate for analytical purposes, the 
roletof school as a site for teaching cognitive operations and 
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capabilities and as a socializing agent: ior inculcating values 'of the 
society. The teacher, indeed, has to be oriented tov;ards th.e child 
and his needs, but she al.so lias to keep looking over her shoulder at 
• the community. She is not free to do things entirely on her own. 

The school' is, after all, an agent of the society and, as such, the 
values of the community are transmitted through it. The teacher 
miKSt defend wliat she does wltliin the constraints of the fact tliat 
the schools are supported by public funds and represent a much, uuder 
and typically nonacademic audience. 

In line with the orientation of the conference toward program 

development in the Office of Education this kind of issue deserves 

special attention. The teacher also needs to deal with strong 

community and internal pressures, some of which clearly favor the 

melting /^pot concept. The prestige of language foIlov7S from the 

prestige of the groups; perhaps changes in the prestige of ethnic 
( ) ■ ■' ■ ^ 

groups in this country may do as much as our language training can 

to change atti.tude.s in the entire educationaJ. systera. Perhaps 

black power may do as much a.s llccid Start to improve the. educational 

level of black kids. The.se proccs.ses arc much u-.orc diffuse, perhap.s , 

than any of us realize and the linkage between them is relevant to 

both the teacher and the re.scarclier . 
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SGcinl Dialects in Developmental Socicli.nguls tica^‘ 

.... 

Susan M- Ervin- Tripp 
University of California, Berkeley' 
l^erke ley , California 



Research Assumptions 

Developmental sociolinguis'tic.s*-''i.s at this stage not a department, 
not a set of journals, not a bounded group of people, but rather an 
orientation v’ith certain assumptions. One category of work which has 
received th.e label of developmental sociolinguistics vjoul.d ]?etter be 
called c o nrp a r a t i e s t u d i . c s c > f 1 a n g, u a g o d ev o lopmen t . These are called 
”socio-” only because measures of language competence arc emplc^yed 
v;ith children who differ socially, but it is of ten, .the case that they 
differ markedly in pre- suppos i ti ons from studies of the deve lopmeii t' 
»^’ociolinguis tic (or communica live.)'" compe tence . This second type 
need not be com))arative at all. Its primary’ focus is the systematic 
relation of features of-, the childreii's lai^guage and the social milieu 
of speech, liearing, and talk about speech. Some of l/he major assump- 
tions of tliis field have been developed In the v.v>j;k of llymes and 
Gumperx , defining a field of o t hn o g r a p 1 l y of c: o m m u n i c a 1 1 o n . 



C ompara tive Stud ies ‘ ^ 

The first category of work,, comparative studies, has attracted 
attention because American schools so ofteiji test and compare children’s 
performances. But there has been great diffi.culty in finding ways of 
testing children's, knowledge of language wijthout using sociolinguistically 
biased approaches. Most tests use communicjative. settings whicli are 
middle-class, middle- class interviewers, middle- class kinds of tasks, 
middle-class . language and middle-class sciring criteria. It is very 

. ^ I 

easy to bleak examples of ignorance of work on social dialects 

and on soC'ial variation in the use of language, but hard to find alter- 
native approaches for those who think they have to test. ; 

One approach to the linguistic issue is to test- development of/' . 
featiires^o^mmon to different languages. Let us suppose, for example, 
that we are concerned with the concept of location or of possession . 



/ 

Both of these s ti*uc tines , and at least eight others, can be idcntitled 

in grammatical contrasts or classes In the earliest sentences of 

children in a variety of languages ranging from Samoan (Kernan, 1969) 

to Luo in Kenya (Blount, 1969).' But if v?e are interested in the 

f 

possessive, v,’ha t approaches can we ta Ice ? 

a) The concept of possession Is probably already present well 

v/ithin the first 18 months, but testing would recjuire some non-verbal 
methods appropriate to’^tlie social group. “ 

b) We might like to know how early these children s 1 gna ], pos- 
session verbally by some distinct feature, any feature. Tbus we might 
a s k h ow c a r 1 y p o s s e s s i o n is a 1 i ngu i s t i c a 1 ly d 1 s t i n c t f e a t li r e . 

c) We might ask hov; early a child comp rcliends specific linguistic 
contrasts as signalling possessive. The .Torrey study (1969) cited 
below asks this question, but in a non-compara tive f raiuev/ork. 

d) We mi gilt ask hov; early the child signals iiossessive with tlic 
adult 1 1 n gu i s t i c cp 1 1 1 r a s t of ] i i s 1 lome m i 1 i c u . I f h i s pa i:g n t s an d 
slbl.lngs speak a non-standard dialect ol: Englis]i, this might mean 
using order alone, or order and prosodic features, but not a suffix. 

e) We might ask hov; early a child *can systematically signal 
pos.session with^a. linguistic feature of some diaiect or language not 
used regularly in his home, but sometimes heard. For English speakers 
in a bilingual cornmunicty_^l t might he the Spanish -possessive . For 
lower-class blacks it might be a possessive suffix.- For. standard ^ 
English speakers it_ might be the non-standard variants. 

j , ' An appropria te example iis the work of Osser, Wang and Zaid (in,, 
press). This was a study of rates of development j.n core grammatical- 
transformations common to all dialects of English, such as relativi- 
zation and passivizatibn. The study compared middle-class xdiites and 
1 owe 3*- class blades. ; 

‘ ‘Many workers, In child language question the -likelihood of large 
|9idlferences in* the average age of achievement of fundamental mile- 
^^•fones (e'Vg. understanding verb-object, understanding relative clauses) 
or in ranges of variation i-h different ‘ social . groups . There are two 
reasons . for their doubt. One ‘ is the evidence of a considerable bio- 
logical substrate for the maturation of language- learning abilities 
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uriEversal t:o humans (Lenneberg, 1967), and the oLlier l;he evidence l;ha l: 
tl]e amount: of direct: rGlnforcemciit of language training seems to liave 
little bearing at least on • gramma tica 1 development (Brov/n, Cazden, 
and Bellugi, 1969; Cazden , in press) • Short of biological ab- 



normalities*^ or deviant social conditions in a particular- family 



that are in that society pa'thological , this theory V70uld lead one to 
suspect underlying similarity of con\petence. Thus those claiming 
differences must be particularly careful to Tjse tests appropriate to 
the groups tested. There are many quo.ytions of interest in comparative 
studies outside of the hypotliesis of difference, of course, such as 
universals of order and contingency for different features. 

Osser, Wang and Zaid developed some excellent methods for testing 
graumatical imitative skill and comprehension., aimed at specific gram- 
matical features. But tliey made one serious mistake. The input was 
standard Englisli, so" they used a type d test for the middle- c lass 
children and a type _e test for the lovjer-class children, and assumed 
they could make them compel rable by some scoring rules. Differences 
in familiarity uu*.t:h the testing dialect must have thorougb.ly confounded 

I t . i 

developmental results. I 

One solution tb this pDrobleni ha.s been jnruposed b}^ loan Barats 
(1969). -She constructed a set of idealized sentences ’’translated*’ 
into .non-/s.tandard black English, and recorded by^ middle-class 
white using a "speech guise." Probably nobody speaks 100 percent 
non-standard forms, so the input language was to some extent artj.flcial, 

r - * 

but mostref , the cViildren believed the speaker v/as black. The results 
show that vjhatGver the ar tif iciali ty of these ma terials , • i t V7as easier 
for black urban children to imitate them and harder for white-'^-sub urban 
children in relatively segregated areas to imitate them than standard 
English. Her- study was, not aimed a^t all at studying development of 



specific grammatical features, but at, a gross test of grauuiialical com-* 



/ 



petence , and at showing . that the surface structure of tlie test is 
highly relevant if one wants to , make such comparisons . , She is clearly 

right. ■ , . . ,i. ^ ■ 



The Baratz: tes.t included an approximation of 



type d materials 



for both groups and of type ^materials for both groups, and she 
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showed that for both it was easier to imitate tlie type d materials. 

One could argue, that until one is able to construe t . ma Le rials in 
.which the minority group does better (like the non-standard section 
of the Bariit?: test) one does not understand the unique features of 
the ski’]. Is children acquire in those groups. Out: of an appropriate 
balance of items equally famili.ar to both groups one might then con- 
ceivably construct a more culture- fair test than v;e now have, or in 
this case a language- fair test.' 

Dot socio linguistic vjork hlis posed a much more difficult chcvl- 
lenge to tliose v/ho vn'.sh to make comparisons, more difficult than 
equating familiarity with dialect features. Each community, evoi 
sub-groups v;i thin .coini'rtunl ties like teen-age gangs, may develop its 
OV 711 patteirn of language use, its ovjn set: of speech events, its own 
valuing of skill. To take a simple example, suppose one wants to 
compare fluency or active vocabulary sir<e in two groups. Presumably 
o n e c a n only a s s c s s flue rj c y b y d i s c o v e r i. n g 1: lie s o c la 1“ s i t ua t i o n i j i 
which the person talks the most. i.abov (1968) has given a vivid 
example of a black child wlio was laconic witli even an older black 
from tlie same community and only became talkative when arguing with 
a friend. A s s e s s m o n t of v o c a b u 1 a r y s i z e i n a s ma 1 1 . s a mp 1 e . o f s p e o c h - 
would require finding the speech events within tlie culture of the j 
children which maximally demand vocabu'l.ary diversity. ‘An alternative 
miglit be to train tlie child to a nev? task which interested him, and 
in ef fecLr^4^re-sociali^e•' him, but then there would have to be some 
•independent^^way of assessing success in this tusk. Jensen's comment 
(1969) that the IQ of a lovjer-class black child might be raised ten 
points by spending imiiiy hours Vs^ith him suggests that socialiZcntion to 
t h e‘ t a/s k ma y b e r-i nv o 1 v e d , i n a v a r i c t.y . o f wa y s wh 1 c h c o u 1 d b e i nv c s t i - 
gated . .. 

An example of such an approach occurired to mo. wliile reading 
Labov's engrossing account of the rule structure for sounding in 
Harlem teeh-agers (1968). Sounding requires sensitivity to syn- ! 
tactic patterns since success in the role of second party requires 
syntactic expansion, and ini the role of third party some' elements — 

ma y r ema j. n const ant but a semantic shift such a s t ^ ar. 
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anomalous lexical change can produce a successful effect:. There is 
constant: evaluation and a high sense of skill. If one' believes tliat 
.verbal skills are trans f enable , then it should.be possible to devl.se- 
tests which tap the fundamental syntactic skills and the kind of 
restricted associations which result in highly evaluated anomaly. 

There is a convenient way to. validate the' test against the group’s 
asses.sment of the rank of the boys on soi.mdii'ig! 

The argument here is that the route out of our li.nguj.stic and 

) 

social m^’opia in constructing laea.sures of competence may be) to dravj 
on the- speecli eventvS and linguistic structures of minority speakers. 

One problem of course is that the very fact that minority group-- 
memb e i: s thems e 1 v e s ma y r e ga rd the i ]; info rma 1 style 1 1 e a r d by ci i i 1 d re n 
as inappropriate to formal vSet tings and tasK:s makes it harder to 
elicit "translations”] or information about speech skills, except, by 
ethnographic v/ork. In such cases it would be much easier to go the 
other \' 7 ix y , to get ma t e i:T a 1 s , s u c 1 1 as n a r a t i. v e s T' Ic e s , p 1 c t u r e 
description, in the most In.f.orrncrl milieu first. To .take a simple, 
case, Osser and Wang could get picture descriptions 'froin' speakers 
of black non- standard dialects asked to talk to their own children. 

One caniiot expect someone to sit in an office and be able to trans- 
la te the. standard English sentences of the _test in to non-standard , 
since the natural vernacular style is usua.lly* unavailable to doliberate 
:formal production. This is , true of informal "s tccndard English" tod. 

Tn test cojis ti'uc tion , the appropriate direction v;ould be to start by' 
searching for speech events, testing situations, and linguistic pat- 
terns familiar to the children in the non- standard ^.EiVgUi;sh (or 
Spanish) speaking group. , .Full development and independent validation 
of the testing' materials should take place within this grpupT’ It 
would be far easier to translate, into middle-class adid.. s tandard 
English materials than to go the other direction. 

.Our current tests'are second dialect tests for lower class and 
especiany black childrenl'^’ bias that are being- 

made are in- many ^cases well-founded. Whenever a test is supposed to 
assess- fundamental linguistic and intellectual competence,^ it^must be 
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oriented directly to the speech conimunity to be tested. Unless the' 
speech skills and social perfornances requir^:d ;by the test are equally 
familiar to all tested groups, the test is a biased estimate of under- 
lying competence. 

Developmcinta 1 Studies ' ; 

— ^ 

The devel.opment of tests 'for compara. ti.ve v;ork seems, to be an 
example of applied developmental sociolinguistics . V/e have seen tiiat 
adequate tests would have to drav;- on e thnographic developmental v;ork. 
In basic res’earch in developmental soc io Unguis tics , the principal 
assumption is that how people talk diirectly reflect.s both the regular 
patterns of their social netv/orks and the immediate circumstances of 
speech. The first part is obvious: a cl'ill.d's in ter^action network 
J..S bound to infJ.ueiice his values about languagr?, and the repertoire 
he commands. The more we sT;ucly speech in natural settings, the more 
we f 1 n d s y s t ema t i o- v a r i. a t.l p n . , i t h i n e v e ry s pc a.ker re f 1 e c t i it g w h o ii e 
is addressing, vTiere he is, what t lie' social event may be, the topic , 
u f d i s c u 5 i s i o n , a n d the s o e i a 1. r e I a 1 1 o n s he c.omnuin i c: a 1“ e s b y speak in g’ ' 
The regularities in these fc a. turns of speech make them as amenable to 
a na 1 y s i s as t he a b s t,ra c, t e d ru3.es c a I ]. e d g ramma r s . ' Compete n c o i n 
speaking includes the abili ty to use appro]->ria te speech for the cir- 
cumstance and wlien, dev in t ing from v.*ha t is normal, to .convey what is 

intended. ' It would be an incompetent speaker v:ho used baby talk to 

everyone, or randomly interspersed sentences in. baby tallc ov in a 
second language regardless ofj circumstance. It' \vOuld be equally 
incompetent to use formal style in all s i tua t ions pi-nd— to aTl 
addressees, in a society allowing for a broader range of variation. 

. With respect specifically to social dialects we assume that all 

varieties of English are alike in many underlying features. Tlie child 

in a community with social dial.ects of English is in a very different 
situation from an immigrant. Even khough he may not understand all 
details of. standard English, tliose He fails to understand or use may / 
be relative ly superficial from a linguistic if not a social stand- 
point. . In casual discourse, intelligibility of standard ' Englisli to 
a non-standard speaker is not likely to be the major problem, as it 
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can bo for a speaker of another language. Since gross uninLelligi- 
bility is not present:, motives for learning may be dirferenl., .• 

As a result of the mass rr.i4;dia and education, as v;ell as pressuies 
,,w.:..--t?owards "proper" speech in many hdmes , v:e assume cbi].dren whc use many 
. non-standard features may . of ten unders tand more of the surface features 

'i ' of standard English than they reveal in their speech. In thi.s sense 

a kind of bilingualism may exist at the comprehension level, as it does 

with those Spanish or Navaho speaker:'; tvho can understand more than tliey 

y 

produce . / 

Finally, V 7 e assume l:ha i: social gVoups vary in line uses l:o v?hich 

they most oflien put speech and in the val.ue they attach to diiterent 
uses, so that the range, of uses of .sjpcech by a child is to be found 
out. On -the other hand, certain vaiues can be i:ound isni^rsalfy i;n 
every .social group. We ought to di.s, cover which .speech events, tor 
pxai'vple, are evaluated aesthetic.nlly . We assume aesthetic values are 
present in every society -- vhetheri they are focused on .speech, ann on 
v^hlch kinds oi: speecli, is to be learned. 

Rese a rch ]{e v i e vi 

-Systema tic c orrelates oi variations in dia In 
Speakers with; a wide -reportoire of loinguage or dialect, variation, the 
internal lingui.stic structure of that variation, and it.s co-occurrence 
with semantic and social features can be e;-:amined. Sam Henrie (1969^ 

, found that deletion of verb affixes by , five-year-old black children | 

" was related to seman tic features of the utterance, and was not a 
.random feature . .It has been known for some time (Wolfram, 1.969) 
that fli^^orm 1^, as in "He be outa spiool" is semantically' contrasted 
with Is, .and , carritisrmeaning that standard English cannot easily 
i V .. translate. '.Henrie found' that already at five, children selected^-.' 
most often for liabi tua 1 actions ( "they’ be sleeping") ' or distributed 
non-temporal states ("they be blue",)... leas t often~for momenrary 

~ We have learned tha t' the- frequency of .s-tandard- fea tures may . in-. 

; crease when (d)y;the c2iUd_is role-playing doctor or- te'acher (Kernap, 

' 196?) , (b) the chi^ld is in the schoolroom or bei.ng interviewed by a;n 

authority figure (Houston, 1969.) , (c_) the chi.ld •i^-yiterviev.Ted alone 
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rather than- in a group (Labov, 1968) ^ (d) tlie intervievjer u.ses only 
standard English rather than variable/ speech (Wi-lliams and Narcnio 3 :o, 



1969). Labov noted, for example, tliat in formal style black children 
^ / • ■ .1 
usd;d- the plural suffix more, though the redundant third person verb 

<-• ‘ I .. ■ ,? 

marker remaljned Infrequent. Since none of tbejse studies except Labov ‘s 
has focused on fine detail, v;e migh(:^b,e v.dlling to pool them all .as 
^indicating a kind of formal-informal dimension. Eischer, for example, 
noted that Kev; England children increased their use of suffixes 

over ’*-ing’’- suffixes in the course of an interview, presumably relaxing 
into more ca.sual style. Fischer noted, ns otliers have, t)ia t girls in 
his group used the more formal variant more; Kcrnai/s examples of 
formal features in role-playing were usually of girls. 

Til i s kind; o f v a r i a t i on jc p r re s p o n d s to v;li a t B 1 om and G urn p e r z : call 
si tua tlonal ' svjI tching and Houston (1969) calls "register" where the 
primary determinants appear to be .setting, .situation, and addr.cssoe 
o r t o p i c . 0 V e r 1 a 1 . d on 1 1 j e s e feat u i: e s , w li i c li in b i 1. i h g 1 1 a 1 .s often 
generate .sharp swi telling of languages, are feature vari«'a tlons\..which 
may o r ma y no t f o r m c o h e 3 : e n t s t y 1 0 : s . T h c s e ma y be v i e 'v e d a s r e - 
flcction.s of changes of function or iuLent \%7itiiin the piirticular 
3. n t e r a c t i o u , and the v a r i a t i o n s h c tw 0 e n dialect f e a t u r e s can be c o n -* 
sidered linguistic devices for realixin.g^jJi tent . In a given con- 
versa tioir, jdifferent speech ac ts or- s true tura l:*Tini ts within the 
conversation, and different foci or speech episodes of(:cn may be 
demarcated, by changes in the frequency of socially significant speech 
-variables. Blom and Gumperx (in press) describe these phenomena v;ith 
respect to dialect variation between a vi llage "clia lee t in Norway and 
standard Norwegian. The phenomena are analogous to American dialect 
feature variation. ■ 

An example of a simple analysis of classroom interaction witli 
'■fhese concepts may illustrate what I have -in- mind ..... Mary Ha iiVey (1969) ' 

studied a teacher in a black Heads tart class , She selected the 
alternation between ."-ing" and "-in" suf f ixes"'f or%bservaTion, - since , 
tfiey are related both to formality (Fischer, 1958; Labov', 1966) and . 
to'dialect. ■ The teacher regularly used "-ing’J in formal teaching and 
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story reading but in these situations she used "-in’’ when she was tr^'- 
ing to get attention or closeness. Raiiiey calls ”-ing'‘ the unmarked or 
usual form for formal teaching. On the otlier hand, the unmarked form 
for informal or casual interaction v;as ’^-iii'^ and in these situations 
“-ing" v;as used for marked emphasis. ('-’Where are you going, Iizekiel 
Cato Jones?") . 

The notion that formality lies on a simpl.e dimension seems well- 
founded empiricallv in Labov's studios. With addressee and"“setting 

' ' • . i 

c o n s tan t j be vja s a b 1 e to a c c omp 1 i s h s t y 1. e c lia n gc s i. n " i. ng " and 1 n 
phonological alternatives by topical, changes (e.g. to a more emotional 
topic) or by ^task changes (to reciting) a cliildhood rhyme, to reading), 
lie lias commented also that when auditory feedback is reduced by bro-ad- 
spectruni noise, tlie most informal .style results (Labov , in press) 

Labov found in hi.s lower-eas t- side study tliat a full range of style 
variation .was not adult- like until around lA or 15, but there is 
e V i d on c e c e r t a i. n 1 y t ha t s um e,. v a r i a t i o n ■ e >: i s t s b e f o :: e tliat 1 1 me . 
Typically the children use the more, informal, forms more often than 
adults (Wolfram, Shuy , e t a I ; Labov,- 1966) as one v,’ou Id expect from 
t It e i r exposure t -o i n f o irma 1 h o m e s r t" u a t j. o 1 1 « . I ■ 

In contrast to Labov’s unidi,me-n<sionaI view of monitoring, C.laudia 
Kernan haa used r.hi,.s terui in speaking of "monitoring black" and 
"mo n i t o i: i. n g v;h i. t e . " T h e s e t e r m s refer to s p c e c ) i \‘/h i c h v e e r s • av;a y . 
from the horiual expected , , or unmarked ve rnacii la r. This monitorin.g 
i s’ analogous t o B l orn a nd ■ G um p ev’/A me t a p h o'r i c a 1 ,‘nv i t c h i n g . \\i^l i a t a r e 

the social factors that go along v/ith monitoring black? Same examples 
were parodying the speech of quoted persons to indicate their social 
cliarac teris tics.. ' Oi|i, other occas ions ,. speakers niiglit alluding to 
shared, ethnic identity. Dick Gregory M s ^ski lied In ^ such moni toring . . ‘ 
Labov has commented tha.t if a speaker masters a fully consistent. 
standard register, he may be unable to .switch the , vernacular except' ' 
through the use of markers v;hose frequency Is iiotH.Tke that in an 
unmarked vernacular. He loses: his fine sense. .'of con text- defined 
inherent variation. In some of the' black monitoring observed by 

Kernah, forms were .used that were caricatures and do not occur in 

"■ / ■■ 1-^ ■ ' w ■■■' 

any vernacular style. ! ' 
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This notion of marking )ias been formally dovtJopofl by Gcohegan 
(1969). lie has f o and , i n .wo r k i. ng on n 1 1 e r nn t i o n s i n add r c s s f o rms , 
that one can i. d cm t i f y a g u la r , ex p e c t o d , r o p o ]; t a h 1 c-; , un n in r Ice d f o rm 
V7hich Is predictable from social features such as setting, age, rank, 
sex, and so on. Tliis Vr’ould correspond to iregister or situational or 
unmarked style as uscod above. Deviations from tlic unmarked alternatives 
carr 3 " social Information such as positive and negative afioct, dofc^rcnce, 
and anger. These are Gumperz* metaphorical svjitches. Kernan’s moni- 
toring carries infe^rmation because it deviates from the speaker's usual 
style in that situation. In her examples tlie informa ticni concerned 
attitudes tov/ard addressees or perfions referred to or quoted. Since 
those changes in speech are often unconscious, they can only be 
studied from taped natural conversations, not from informant reports. 

It sliOLild be clear from this discussion of registers, styles, 
marking, and monitoring that- these concepl.s are still bci.ng developed 
and changed and that attention to tliem will he fundamental In any re- 
scarcli on children's uuders tand in^-; of tlie social aspects of language. 
Since work has been done, largely v;ith adults, v^u do not know how 
young and 1 1 n r 1 o r w h a t s o c i a 1 c ( ^ n d i t: i . c? n s i f. i r: p o : > / ; 1 b 1 c for s ] j o a k e r s t u 
show’ registei or .style variability in their speech. 

My guess is that the first soevial features that will appccur are 
major setting and addressee contrasts, since wo find vG)*y early that 
bilingual children change Icinguage according to locations and persons. 
Martin Edclman, for example, examined Liu: relation betw’een reports 
of the expected language for given settings, and dominance ns judged 
by fluency in emil:ting words i.n a particular language associated with 
a given setting. The children were Puerto Rican bilinguals in New 
York, 6 to 12. The pattern did not change w’ith age, merely the amount 
of English dominance. Children knew significantly more English words 
for education and religion, but not for family and home.' Church, 
school, and home are unambiguous settings, for which dominant language 
was reportable by the children. 

In addition when children role-play they often adopt consistent 
speech patterns in accordance with the social categories involved -- 
mothers and babies, doctors, cowboys, teachers, puppets. These situ- 
ational patterns are relatively stereotyped but do reveal quite early 
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use of langua^-e v;l th cr»ns Is ten t: feature t:i)anges. VJhat vje do not know 
is vrliaL features change and what social cues can be genera 11 rU'jd beyoiul 
pa r t i c u la r pe r s o n s . 

The instances v;g have observed of speech variation for intent u)ay 
not yet he socially conven tionali?:cd in young cliildren -- for example, 
regressive infantile speech as a marker for dependency, imitations of 
syntactic simplif ica t;i.ons of the addressee v.dien explaining to a 
foreigner . 

We knov; that consistent codo changes in second languages can be 
learned very rapidly early. Edward ilcrnandex, iii herkeley, has been 
studying a Chicano monolingual of three v.d)o became relatively bilingual 
within six months fri)iu nursery school e>;posure , though his Ihiglis]] at 
that time was considerably simple]' than his Si^anls]]. U-e do not knox-; 
hov-/ early or under v;liat social conditions conipletc?ly consi.stent con- 
trol over t)K-' situational seJ.ee tioz?, c)f two social diaJ/'cts can be 
mastered. Pm.'t of, the p]:ohloui is tliat wo luiow relatively little about 
the linguistic featm‘(:.!S of sue!) comjjc lence . 

_^y]^istic c ons is teiix.y . In the moi'c L'ormal types of situations, 
bilinguals can learn relative.! y separated codes. iilven metaphorical 
switching tends to be at fairly high syntactic nodes, if both lexical 
alternatives are availabl.c lo tlu‘ spca.kcr (l.e. ho doesn't have to 
use vocabulary from one vari.ety since be lacks v.^ords) . Some bi lingua l.s 
even have a range of formal to informal .styles in both codes (Gumperx, 
1967, 1968). 

One of the major differences between the variation found in bi- 
linguals and in speakers v/ith form.s from various social, dialectis has 
been forcefully argued by Kernan (1969). She point.s out that there 
seems to be a lack of co-occurrence restriction in the .samples of 
black speech. One changes register or monitors by increasing or 
decreasing the frequency of certain variables, sometimes ca tegorlo.a lly . 
But if one examines the variables which show stylistic variation, one 
finds the variants side-by-side, without many contingent relations 
between them. In the same clause one finds BE and a possessive suf- 
fix, copula deletion and consonant clusters in lov/er- class black 
speakers. 



La b o V , v;l i o lias xa n : i. n o d h o th i. n d 1 \? 1 dual a n. d g r o u p s Ivies in 
lioen-agc and adult llax'levii spaa kor.Ti > has been Impressed by flic Incon- 
sistency of their formal style features, ospeclally in the formal 
test situations typical of .schools. '‘WlumcfVer a subordinate dialect 
is in contact \vith a super ordinate dialect, ansv;er.s given in any 
formal test .situation will shift from the .subordina te towards tlie 
s u p e I* o r d i. n a t e i n a n i r i: e g u 1 ^ i r fui d u n s y s I : e rna tic id £1 n n e r " (1968). 

Claudia Kernan also found, in classroom correction tests, that stu- 
dents had no stable notions of what the standard alternative was 
among the alternative.s in their repertoire, habov , McKay, Homrie, 
Kernan, and ii-idehcl everyone v;ho lias collected considerable samples 
of speech of dialect speakers liavc found that the full range of most 
standard forms will appeajr .some time in their spc‘c-ch. That i.s, the 
problem of standard speech is in most ca.sos n(')L that the form Is 
outside the repertoire l/ut that the speaker caimo t nuiii Ualn a con- 
sistcMit c hoice of standard alternatives and not nrilce slips. There 
i.s Inadeciua te co-occurrence resliriction I^etv.’cen the stantlard forms 
wlietlicr thG^y are dialect borrov.fi ngs or not (Wolfram, 1969). 

This is v,‘l;.vit ue v.-mjlol i.:>:pcc t if in fact the fea l,.urc:s that 
s t: a n d a d s \y e a 1*. o. r s u s e to i. d c n t i 1 y s t a 1 1 d r d a n ri n o n - s t a n d a i- d s p e c c h 
are often used for metaphorical signalling hy non- .s* tandard speaker.^. 
They may hear a higher demsity of standard features as carrying a 
particular connotation in a given situation. PaiI some features are 
not varied for this kind of meanijig, and since various coml^ina tion.s 
of features co-occur there is no strong sense that any consistent 
style i.s required. In addition, there is considerable ' 'inherent 
variation” according to Labov's \\a>rk, which may not carry any conno- 
tations at all. In standard English this inherent variation is not 
heard as marking the speaker as incompetent in standard English, but 
since in non-standard English the variation includes features which 
are criteria! to listeners’ judgments of standardness, it appears 
socially to be inconsistent. 

In advising parents x-zho rear bilingual children it is usual to 
point out that they should maintain consi.stency of speaker, occasion, 
or setting so that the child can be aided in predicting which form 
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to use. ?; u t in t h 0 c a s e c f n : - s t a n d a r d n g 1 . 1 .s h t ] j c: g r c a t I- . i ]. k o i 
tlie Inforniai styles lioarcl \\'i tka cnnvLiiunity by children contain ei 
high d G g V C-? G of V a r 1 a b i 1. i t y b c- *: we c n s i: a ] ’i d a r d a n d n o a - s c.a i i o a r d f e a t u res, 
since the variability is inr.orcnt in i.hx?. dialect. A child v;ho is to 
maintain a consi. stent c noice of tlic standard alternative must mark 
it categorically in his stora^MB, or at least have some linkages be- 
tiveen fornts uhleh ivill make sequential occurrence of: standard farms 
stfcm nonual for him. li the child heard pure standard or non- standard 
foi'nis this learning would not be a probloni. He would learn the 
standard style as a second lao.guage with as brief and trivial inter- 
ference as v.'G normally find in iinmigi'ant chil.drcn,*’ But tim'.s is not 
wh at ho h e a, r s . He hears h. i. c 1. - y v a. r i a b 1 c s p each lac k i n g in c o - 
occurrence res trie ti oiis or predictability from segmenot: to scyoment, 
a t: 1 e a s t at the g r a miiia 1 1 c a 1 1 c v c 1 . Sm a 1 1 wo nd e r t h a t ma r- y f? p a ke r s 

arc very uncertain ns to which is standard and c.:annot do cl.assroo:;: 
correction tests conif or tabl.y . 

Th i s 1 i no o f tl i i nk i nr: 1 e -a d s mo to a n out Ian d i r> h p r i; p osa 1 . If 
the problem is to identify ”p’,:rc stylos’’ and to store them with 
Sufficient separateness to pc o.mi t stylistic coirs is tenry , might it 
not be appropriate to help identify tliLMn by usii^g ’’monitoring styles” 
of a sort,, by lia \» i. n g c k» i I d r c : : ]- o 1 C‘ - p. 1 a y , p a r o d , or u s c n a. r r a t i v e 
styles ]‘r. hcliich a rclati.vely extreme non- s tandard v.h, thout inherent 
variation on key features night socmu appropriate and the other children 
could call them on failures'? The converse vjould of course be rolc- 
playing journalist, doctor, legisl.ator, and so on in standard English 
grammar. The social appropr ia teness of such a move in a school might 
very well be questioned by parents vjho believe the school is the place 
for standard English, but .suc)^ games might enhance maximum adeptness 
in style switching. There is of course some precedent for peirinitting 
and encouraging a range of styles in dramatic play, even in scliool. 

In courses helping adolescents in mastering register changes, 
Waterhouse (1968) has found that even students v/ho did not regularly 
speak standard English were as a group critical of press releases in 
a role-played press conference if they contained non-standard features 
like copula deletion. The group itself, without pressure from the 
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teachc-jr, exerted constraints on role- players to keep a consistent 
re gist e r . The rr.e 1 1 lo d re 1 ea s c- s the a c t: or f r om t o a s i n g about t a 1 kl n g 
standard English, and potentially may be transferred to situations 
whe re the teacher 1 s not pr sent. 

The practice of giving students drills in standard English, which 
ha s d ev e 1 o p c d i n some s c h o o 1 s , i s ba sod on 1 1 1 c. a s s u rap t i o n that the 
variants do not ex is t i n t he 1 r re p e r t o i r c , Wli c re the v a r la n t s d o 
exist in the ch i ] d ‘ s repertoire a 1 r d y , c; n d wh e r e s orae a 1 r ca d y are 
markers of social meaning, the teaclier has a special problem, quite 
different fr tain t i • n. t of l')a s 1 c s e c o n d ~ 1 a n g ua g e learning. "f'n e t e a c ‘n e r 
needs to find the most: effective wtiy to give a child training in 
situational su-itclilng which will allow hi.m to use tlie forms in writing 
and in s j) e e c 1 j situations here )i e i f la y e a fleet c d 1 ) y fatigue, f e a r , 
and by concentira ti on on the content of what lie is saying. That suems 
t o b c wh a t pare n f: s vja n t to ha pen. 

Comj')rche 2 i^'^-j^>ii of fe atyn-os. One underpinning of studies of the 
p o s s i i ) i I i t j. e s o f v a r 1 :i t i o n i n } ) r o d u c e d .s p e e c ! i i. s b e t ter e i cl e n c e o n 
v;hat fc-iaturcs cliildi-en can 'near. Because of the evidence that many 
variants occur freely if unpreuie tahly in chi. Idrcn’s output, it is 
some time’s a.ssumcd that ail cliildren understand all features of 
s ta n d a r d E n g 1 i s h . Ja n : ! T o r r c- y ' s v^o ir i-; ( 1 [) 6 9 ) i s a mod el i. n s t ud i. ng 
these p]'oblein.s . She found tiiat sibi.lant suffixens had markedly dif- 
ferent probabilities of being understood or produced depending on 
their g^ranuria tica 1 functions. Almost all tlio black cliildrcn in her 
Harlem sample understood a plural suffix and produced it regularly, 
almost none understood or produced a verb suffix marking numbcir , as 
in ’’the cat scratches” vs. "the cats scratch,” and about half under- 
stood and produced the copula , the possenssive , and the verb suffix 
denoting tense, as in "the boy shut the door” vs. "the boy shuts 
the door." Torrey has not reported the performances of children 
who usually hear standard English, to see if some developmental 
factors are present. This study, of course, isolates the features 
from contextual redundancy, as one must to discover whether a 
particular linguistic cue can be interpreted alone. The kind of 
evidence that Labov , Kernan, Baratz, and others have obtained 



shovji.ng that in iinitalii mi tayka chi. Iclven l?:ans ] a l:o j. nt'i.T Lliei.r ov;n 
dia?i.G?ct; may be insuf fie i.enl: tiosLs of eomprehcMision of parLi.cular 
features, since the sentences contain reduiKlancy . Fen: exainple, 

Barat^: found tliat v?iii te chj.ldren translated ”l's some toys out \ 

tliere” into ’’there are some toys out there.” and ]>lack chi. Jdron 
often did tlie r oa* e r s e . Bu t t Irl s does no t i n d lea (:e 1 1 la t e i the r 

group ’’under.s tood” the first words, rather that the rest of th.e 
utterance mada obligatory th.ls form in their output. Error analy.sis 
of imitation materials wi tli less redundancy would di.scovcr \/ha t syn- 
tactic and morphological features are employiid . Torrey's findings 
are not inconsi.s ton t with the important fact that in everyday situ- 
ations m o s t s t a n da r cl Engl, i s h may be i n t C! 1 . 1 i. g i b 1. e g r a ii in i .'i t i. c a ]. 1 y to 
black lovjer- c la.ss cim. l.drcMi, si.ncc in nnny si. tua l ions language is 
red Linda n t 

A rc-fCGiit study by Woc-^ner (1 969) attempted to separate phonology 
from wl 7 a (: e v e r s e ma n t i c a n cl 5; y n t a c 1: i c s c c/ n e n t i a ]. p r hah i 1 i t i e ,s a r e 
tested by nii*moi:y for "oj'ders of approxima tiem” to Engl.i. sh. From the 
standpoint of syntactic differences, Lin'.s method give.s rather gross 
restii.t.s cU*id i.s unlilcely lo he seii.si. tive to whatever syntactic di. f- 
ferences occur in the formal output of low'or-c la .ss black .and middle- 
class wdiite infonnants. The intcjrer ting finding in tills .study \v»cis 
that v;hen asked to rennember these stiings of wuirtis, the lower-class 
black cln’.ldrcn and mlddl.C'-cla.ss wdiites did equally v.m*ll witli the 
materials read b)? a midd J.e-c lass speaker, but the wln'.tes had trouble 
remembering the same materials read by a bl.ack speaker. That is, 
just as WG niiglit expect on social grounds, blade chi.ldren have more 
exposure to midd le-c lass white phonology and can interpret it more 
easily than the suburban Detroit white children could interpret 
southern black speecli."’^ 

The Keener results remind us that tlie critical factors in 
adjusting to plionologiea 1 differences, as in adjusting to "foreign 
accents,” is likely to be experience and attitude toward the speaker. 
Studies of the mutual intelligibility of speakers in varieties of 
social settings allowing for both differences in contacts and in 
types of speech exposure and for differences in social attitudes 
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toward.s the* ot:]>er j%vou\) v:ouId li-ifoiTn us about factors causinc: cl/uof>js 
in into] llgibiiity in our plura 1 ii.-; l: i.c sociuLy. These stuclic-s need to 
focus on cor;pre.hc:nsion as such, not output mcar-ure.s like the ('loze pro- 
cedure* > and it v/ould be helpful if tliey would dir tingiii. sli fine-grained 
feature interpretation (as of tr>e plural marker as in To^'rey's v;ork) 
from grosser referential intolligib 1 1 i ty and th.e understanding of 
allusion and metaphor. 

One of the most significant findings in Ucrnan*s work and in 
recent studies of John Guiiiperji is tliat there is cons Idcrabl e infur- 
matioiial or connotative content in choice among referential equivalevits 
in the speaker ks repertoire. A full competence in compreheiiding tlie 
speech of otliers includes these social itil:r.)-pre ta tions . So far, most 
re s ea r c li o n i n f o rrrsa. t i o n - t ra n s m 1 s s i o Ci ha s be e n f o c u h e d on s ha p e s , 
colors, and locations lather tluin or. tlic ccjuall.y systematic communica- 
tion of hostility, a f f ec L i.on , and dererencro. IL is possible tliat the 
latter matters are of greater iiractical s ign I f icance , for example in 
the classrooiu v/hcre teacher and pvu? i 1 necr] to eo: -.nun ica (:e respect for 
each otlier. If Ltac.liers cannot unde r s Land v;lu*n a puj>lJ riaia.'s a ccui- 
cillatory niove^ for instarico, di.sas'.ci' coul.d follow. 

Sub j uc ti v e ^ kor;g v?i. th s zwc v c s o f coinprehcns j on , 

we need mo r e in forma t i o n b o u t c 1 1 i 1 d r e ik .s a t {: i t u d c s L ov;a v d .s s pe e c h 
varieties and tlieir sense of norms of register and style. There linve 
been numerous studies in whieli pcoplcf rata* voices out of context 
(except of topic) by Labov (1966, IvuH) , Tucker and J.ambort, and 
Williams (in press), for example. Such ratings necessarily tend to 
be of people or categories of people, since tbi.s is all the information 
the listeners can disco\'er. It turns out to be the case, when specific 
features used in ratings are examined, that listeners tend to give 
”ca tegorical “ judgments, as Labov first pointed out. Tliey v;ill judge 
intelligence, ambition, and honesty just from "accent.” They do not 
react to frequencies reliably, but as June McKay (1969) has suggested, 
tend to pick out the "lowest" ranked social feature, even if it is 
rare, as an indicator of the speaker’s social ranking -- provided, of 
course, it is not contextually accounted for as "marking," such as 
parody, irony, humor. Williams has found that teachers tend to judge 
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race froiu a feu- iiea {:ure:.-.. Triaij-Ji;'; . LoJi, and Levin (1966) aaid 
I .ambe r t ’ v;o r k (19 6 7 ) i r.rp ]. i eo I e a c i i ■ r s v: ill 1: he n 1: r e a t: L Vj c c b i J d ]; e n 
by thei.r group stereo t>'pc? . Fror.'i a iiractical standpoint; knowing 
vlu.ch features are perceptna I iy critical ’Tii.gbt. help those v;ho aim 
at glvir.g the children the option, oi not alv.viya boiVig ctlinlcally 
identi.fi a hie f r om p hi o n o 1 o g y . 

One u L t lie f u n da me n la 1 ideas i n. s or i o ]. i. ngu i s t Ic s , a s crapha s 1 2 c d 
earlier, Is tlia t speech in fact and in its norms Is con text- sens! tivo . 
We accept ha by- ta 1 Ic to i n fa n L s bn t n o t to ado I c a cents, A s a mcma s are 
of c b. i ]. d r e n * s d e\’ 1 o pni c n L of s t y 1 c' n. . > r m s , j u d gt\c n t s of the sort just 
discussed need tu be nvide wlicre tlu3 t^.'jclal context is made clear i.n 
some vxiy. It remains to bo se^.ui i; cliildrcn react tu anomalies -- 
by laughter, cri t:ici.s*rt , iini. ta ti on 'pjrlvip.s. Chi, Idren as yoitng as 
five will critlcixc others do.i ng roic-playirjg for using tlio W]‘Oj'*g 
toruiinology for the ro].c, o . . "Yen can't say 'honey*: you're tlic 

baby." Such studies arc l.lio ju :a 1 analogue of the r-.*] e- p 1 ayiiig 

method of studying actuall.y prochu-cd stylo and register char»ges, and 
the tv/o kinds of stuciics should he nai.rod (.0 permit study of the 
extern t. to which judgnents arc finer than ahillty to produce tlie forms 
critical (:o the judgi:icnts. T.,abov (:96Y) has i ound thiat by mid*- teens 
speoakers v:ho did not l:he;nsclves pr n'uce t.h(‘ .iao5it formal a 1 t.orna ti ves 
in New York plionology si:ared the opini.on of the rest of the popu- 
lation on v;hat variants were socially higher. 

Kornan has commented that certain genres of folk literature, 
such as songs, poetry, narratives, v/ould be ludi.crous in standard 
English, and Labov (1961) found that: childhood rhymes forced use of 
the most casual vernacular. It would ho of great value to know hov? 
sensitive children are to these social co-occurrence constraints, 
especially on genres brought in use from outside tlie school to en- 
large the children's fluency in the classroom. If they react to some 
kinds of performances as sounding wrong in s ndard English, or vice- 
versa -- if some require standard English -- then efforts by the 
teaclier to mismatch these types of discourse v;ith the wrong style 
may make the children uncomfortable and silent. For these reasons 
studies of judgments may help guide teachers ■ toward culturally appro- 
priate varieties of language. 



Social cl .-1 .s s d i. ) : i e r c *. ■; c c s i n 1; r a n s i e r> i o n of r c f c r c i \ i 1 a I Inf o r v.\a f. 5 o i ^ 
may be a functio:: of ’’set”. T. f so tlioy can he easily cliarigcd by ins true- 
tion or brief traiiiing. Studies by ( 1967) j ar*d Coultbarcl a. mi 

Robinson (1968) and y.obinson (in nruss) suggest tlmi: they a/.e to some 
degree. The effects of social different ways of vievring the function 
of the act asked of tiicnij or zhe ’’rules of the game.” It i.s possible 
of course that skill in the particular domain of vocabulary or previous 
experience with n.aLeri.als inigiit aid in such pcrformajices too. 

Of considerable value to socioli.nguistic work are studios of: skills 
developed by children in languo.ge. For example, children often spon- 
taneously play v.'it.h .sounds, th.e pre- scliool. years, and invite games 
trams forming .songs by simplified ti'cns fci^xnn tiems l.lkc Pig-La tin. 

Where tlie.se ski. 11s become Eocizlly organ i i^ed , they may dcivelop Into 
i. (.1 e n t. i f i a h I e s p o c c h c a t e go r i c s : n u r s e r y r ) i }*mc s , s o 1 1 g s , so u n d I n , 
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peers and highly appreciated. Houston (1.969) has argued that 
lack of toys auu)!'!;; tliu rural poor wV^om she- .sl.ucli.ou rt.su. I i.ed in moru 
story-telling, la‘.;:;uage games, and laore value on linguistic creativity, 
s pon tn n e o u s na r ra 1 1 v e , a n d inrp r ov I s a 1. i. n n . IkU' i n g re c e n 1 1 y s e e n a g r o u p 
of forty highly- educa ted adults and their children arcM.md a campfire 
XN^lthout even one person skilled enough to carry on .story-telling, I can 
believe educatloi; can produce cultural impoverishment I 

Analysis of the structure of communication within communities 
could make us bc-tter able to crav; events from children’s repertoire 
into the schools, better able to use them in testing competence in 
identifying biologically- based retardation, and bettc^r able to under- 
stand hov; children interpret tasks t.hcy are given to do, Wit.hin these 
speech categories, stylistic variations involving the s tandard- non- 
standard dimensions are important carriers of emotional significance. 
The ability to convey meaning depends on this range of variation. 

We can expect tlia t as children have contact with members of varied 
social groups they will learn skill in a v;ider range of speech 
categories, learn each other’s oral traditions, and learn devices 
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Func Lio ns of. , Oi;c of Iho nvijor lssuos LliaL hr.:-: cornv? l:o 
the lore in socio lingui.s L i.es .^^nd in applied work in oducar.ion har. been 
the question of varieties of language function. herns Loin (in press) 
has poivitod out that in Fnglaiid iUiddle- class parc‘nl.n train cViildren 
in a considerable amount of explicitness about refc?rcntSj as though 
they were table in g Co a stranger or blind persf)n, and no s Ira red 
assumptions obtained. The result of this training (pcnssibly thr^^ng]) 
the use of kn ov/n - an s wc r question dr i 1 J. .s ) i s t hn t c 1] i I ci r e n pe r f o rm 
verbal tasks very vjell in test: sltuation.s v;il:h minimal verbal stimu- 
lation. The difference in stiress on over- e la 1 ki ration of detail 
versus terseness of description, based on shared assiimp tions , .sVjows 
up in a variety of stiuUos. jla\/kins found that lower^cJass Ihiglisli 
c h ] I d r c n d e s c r i I'* o d p i c t u r c'! s i t h ina n y ^ ’ e x o 1 1 o r i c ^ ’ pro n o vm s , wl i i c 1 1 
required that the listeni.-r see the picture, as indeed he did. 

M 1 . d cl 1 c - c 1 a s s ]n: p i 1 s c 1 a h o r a ted n o u I'i s a n d a d ;j c c t i . v C‘ s 1 1 i c h spec 1 f i e d 
information the couariiiiic]" mn:'!'. cilrc.-ady kmrwn fi'om seeing tluf 

pictures. U-illiar.rs ai;d Naremore (1969) fennu! tliat v/hen children were 
asked to be specific, class di. Linn once- .s di. r-.a):)pearod, but v;i’icn terse 
qucnstiojis were asked, tlu* middle cln.ss as.‘:umed they r-lioul.cl give 
c omp 1. i c a t c d e 1 a 1 u > r a i., e a 1 1 s v ? e r s , t '[ i o 1 ovni r c la s 1 1 la L o n 1 y m i. n 1 vaa 1 
n G e c s .s a r y r o s p o uses re * * e c‘ d e d . L a b o v h <1 s e i t o d e x a rn p 1 e s illus- 
trating the bev;ilclerment of <a ediild taken into a room by a tens ter 
and told to "say what is in front of you" when both the tester and 
the c'-hild can see quite \\Tg 11 what it Is. 

The implication of course is that children may have learned that 
tlic function of such conununication is to convey information. If they 
have not been brought up on "known-answer" questions and tauglit to 
display their vocabulary end disrc.»gard whether tlie hearer knov;s the 
information, they may not understand the intent of such questions. 

Kernan described such an incident during licr study of the speech 
of Oakland black youngsters. She asked one cliild "Where do you live?" 
and got a vague answer*. "Over there" with a vaguely waved thumb. 
Shortly later Kernan's husband asked the same question. The answer 
he got was "You go down the stairs, turn left, walk thr^ie blocks..." 
What was the difference? The husband had never been to the child's 
house but Kernan herself had picked the child up there. 
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for conveying infor;iial:i on about: social intent: froiri each other’s dialects- 
Labov has pointed out that the black children he studied valued language 
highly for cleverness in besting others; this attiinde, if fully under- 
stood by teacliers, could; lie proposed, be a basis for enlarging language 
compe tence - 



R esearch S u gge s tions 

1- Tests were developed in scliools to predict success in schools 
as they wore constituted and to assess achievertents of the school. 

The need to compare the acliievemcnts of school entities, and to pas5J the 
blame for failures onto the child, vjill unf ortunatcl.y probably guarantee 
that tests v/ill continue to be used even v^hen they are not needed for 
f undamentn 1 diagnosis. Diagnosis of biologically based retardation, 
assuming wc have means of pedagogically treating such retardation, is 
an important function of tests. If this i.s to be done well, there is 
a need for tests of basic iin'. Ics tones in. coinpctcnice v;hi.cli contain 
materials equated in dialect and social biasc^s for the populations to 
be tested. 

In contrast to previ.on.s attempts at cu 1 ture- free testing, socio- 
linguist ic research givens liope of finding how to create cunimunica tive 
settings, tasks, language, and scoid.ng criteria that arc fully com- 
patible with tlie experience of the tested children and arc validated 
vji thin their own social group in cases of fairly clear group differ- 
ences- Of course, ethnic and class categories do not bound homo- 
geneous groups, so it is not clear in a diverse classroom which it is 
appropriate to choose from a pacl:age of tests labeled lower-class 
black, middle-class black, Chicano, and so on. But at least such a 
pluralistic set might take us beyond the current middle-class white 
package I 

As an example of the improvements of testing and teaching materials 
which might be gained from a realistic orientation to children's lan- 
guage use, we might cite the weaknesses of reading workbooks and tests. 
Items which rest on ''comparing initial sound" or "rhyming v;ords" 
depend on the probabilities that children will produce a very specific 
item of vocabulary for a given picture. They don't work as teaching 
materials or as valid tests unless the children do in fact "mediate” 
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with thcso vucabulory i. teias. Sensitive teachers noticed irepeatecll 

that a large proportion o£ these items do n o t: elicit the expected naiaes 
The differences may be oven larger v;hero environmental and social dif- 
ferences exist. Such items arc useless for teaching or testing. 

Another example is the section in reading recognition tests of v;ord 
lists which are to be matched to pictures, fven if the v;o):ds are 
read aloud, the items in some cases cannot be matclied. But in thi .s 
siituation children rely on a single medLated name of the picture mure 
than adults do. Probably such tests are no t tests of reading. In 
paragraph comprehension items, the syntax and content is often such 
that even if it x-;ero read aloud the cliild covild not undc-rrstand it. 

Such a test is not a test of reading skill. The evidence that children 
.s p e a k i n g s o c i. a 1 d 1 a 1 e c (: .s c a n n o t r e a d nia y b e 1 a irg e 1 y ba s e. d on i m' a 1 i. d 
mea.snres of roadirjg ability. Of course, the effects of this evidence 
may be self-fulfilling, if te.'U.hers believe dialect speakers liave 
trouble teaming to read. 

2. Wc need mucli more v7ork on the social conditions which alter 
the frequency of social variants in spcecli. \\^e need work with children 
to s e e \v lia t t ii e .s o c i. a 1 fa c t o r .s a r c vdi l c 1 1 i nc r i : a s e a n d d e c r case c t hr.. 1 c 
identity markers in their spee.cli at different ages. It is not clear 
whether the monitoring of ethnic solidarity v/hich Reman de.scribes has 
parallels in social categories like ’’working class” where there are no 
sharp soc ia lly- defined boundaries. But there probably are parallels 

in all grou])s to the increase in vernacular usage under excitement 
that Labov has found. 

3. We need to extend sociolinguistic v/ork to a wider variety of: 
groups. The problems of urban schools have, for practical roa.sons, led 
to a focus on black, Puerto Rican, and Chicano groups. However, de- 

; velopmental sociolinguistics is appropriate to any child; upper class 
children have stylistic variation in their speech too, and can be 
studied to gain basic information about age changes in the structure 
and function of speech variation. Any groups speaking non-standard 
English are equally appropriate for the study of the relcitions between 
standard and non-standard; areas of regional migration allov/ for group 
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identity marking lihrough speech variables (e.g. .soiit:h(orn v/hife migrants 
in various social . e lasses in Dei.roll:). Since tlic social and the lin- 
giristic factors are- slightly different in each of those groups, better 
generalizations about basic procefjses would be available if the range of 
groups studied w-ere extended. There i.s a practical factor; such v/ork is 
always contingent on collaboration or principal direction, by in-group 
members . 

4. We need to explore teaching methods for increasing competence 
in code-swi tching and to find out the ages at vjlilch different methods 
are suitable for teaching. At present, imfortuna toly most research on 
second- language learning has been so a (iheore tica I and ad hoc that wc 
kno\\T very little of basic rel.evance to questions of hovj different 
features of language can be learned. Role playing, developing of tasks 
\>7 i t h a p p V o p r i a L e r e i s t e r s 1 1 i a t l. h e chi 1 d r on 1 1 1 e u?s c> 1 v e s r e c r> g u i z e and 

r e i n f o r c e ( e . g . \ki t e r h o u s c ) a r c.’ e xa n q > i. e s o f p o s s i b 1 c \no. l:)i o ( 1 s t o u s c . 

It is not clear w-heii formal instruction, drills, individual tutoring, 
peer group learning, teaching by older children from the same social 
group might be most effective. How docs om: learn ap])roprLato fre- 
quencies where there is inherent variaJ.ion, vs. the learning of 
ca tegor 1 ca 1 f ea t ure s ? 

One of the problems in suggesting changes in educational methods 
is the laclc of close study of actual cJ.assroom interaction. Teachers 
are not conscious of the methods they use. Tapes and videotapes can 
provide a way to locate the effective features of current metliods, 
methods chosen post hoc as most effective, or met.hods used in experi- 
mental studies. Since communication is not merely verbal, videotapes 
may considerably enrich our ability to interpret what happens in the 
classroom. 

5. We need far more studies like Torrey*s exploring fully the 
range of comprehension of specific features vf various types of 
English to various types of listeners. It would be of value to know 
whether teachers understand their pupils, for example, in terms of 
specific grammatical features. 

6. We need to explore the place of reading and writing in the 
linguistic life of the cliild. Labov found many Harlem teenagers did 
not know if their close friends were literate. Literacy was not 
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necessary for the activities of the boys. Exploitation of chilcl]‘en's 
values about language miglit lead to ways of devising uses of language 
and specifically reading for beginners that are relevant to interests 
they already have; later one hopes new interests arising from v.diat 
the}' read vjill carry them further. 

It is not clear hov; important type of language is in reading; 
adults frequently have strong attitudes that only a standard English 
is appropriate for reading. Nava bos have not been especially receptive-’ 
to efforts t;o make a written language of Navalio; English is for \vriting. 
Schools, of course, are not immune from adult community pressures; if it 
could be shovjii that lit Piracy in the vernacular clearly aids literacy in 
standard English then the adults might be persuatJable , 

7. We need to exj)lorc in deten’. 1 the structural relations between 
the child's oral comprehension skills, his s]:)cech, and reatM.ng and 
writing. I know of no evidence that: learning to jjndorsta)id V 7 ritten 
language (cis contrasted with reading aloud) is generally affected by 
the oh j Id’s dialect of English. Labov has pointed out that tlio under*- 
lying form is i.n nuany casc:s tlve same for standard and non- s tandai'd words 
and merely deletloji apply. All ehildron r.'cod to Ic-arii Llie rclatioii 

betv.^een deletion and the spelled foriu; all l-higlisli speakers learn there 
is no one-to-one relation betv/een S])elling to sound, and to depend to 
some extent on some sight vocabulary or contextual guessing. In other 
parts of the vjorld where children speak a highly valued local dialect 
learning to read a jtandard is no problem. 

Two directions of research need exploration. One mi.ght be to 
explore the issues of comprehension apart from reading aloud( which has 
to be unlearned later anyway). If part of the problem is the social one 
of punishment by teachers who do not recognize when speech is the child’s 
equivalent of what is written, the teacher’s judgment either must be 
changed or by-passed. In effect one would teach children to decode 
written symbols to their meanings via the path of hearing spoken words 
with what they read at first. Children would of course engage in sotto 
voce articulation while reading but they would not be directly punished 
or rewarded for this vocal behavior, 
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A second poss ibi. liliy vould he better Investi^yi tion of tlie rolatfon 
betvjeen standard English and rhe child’s comprehension and production. 

VJe could test tlie child’s specific feature knowledge as Torrey has done, 
and build materials related in systcinatic ways to this knowledge. I am 
not persuaded that di.alect speakers are unique in liaving difficulties 
d ec od i n g i n f Ic c t i o na 1 s u f f i xe s in 1 1 s t e n i n g o r r ea ding. La bo v ha s 
evidence that v;hite boys as well as blacks do not readily interpret 
the - ed suffix in reading as a past tense indicator, especially in 
early adolescence and pre-adolescence. In cases whore such grammatical 
features are not readily understood, they may not normally interfere 
with comprehension, given the redundancy of most texts, but they clearly 
are important in marginal cases and in writing. Specific Instructional 
materials could focus on these issues. 

J oa n F,a re t z an d V? i 1 1 i a m 5 1 e wa }- 1 lia v c prop o s e d 1 1 la t c h i 1 d r e n w ill 
learn t.o read faster If the grammatical structures used in primers 
a re d e i' i v e d f r om t h e i. r ov: n o 1 1 1 p u t ( ga r a t; z a i \d Sh uy , 1 9 69 ) o r a re 
structurally sirallar. Such ir.aLorials could of course bo prepared by 
teacherjj from stories told by the ebri Idren with lexical norma 1 i^i’.a t ion 
of spelling but not of syntAi::. Via need detailed rosea rrli with a*pprn- 
priate controls. VJi th content and vocabulary controlled, does a child 
learn faster if the granuna t ica I structures used come from his own out- 
put? What if they are like his most standard forms? His most non- 
standard forms (as in the Baratz materials)? V^ariablc, as verbatim 
materials would be? It is clear that different content^*', different 
grammar but cor.ven tionalized orthography, different vocabulary and 
concept familiarity might all be at issue and should be studied 
separa tely . 

Case histories of learning to read with details of teacher- chi Id 
inter-action might help us locate points of difficulty and develop 
better theories of the reading process, and more important, better 
teacher- training methods. It is to be hoped that detailed recordings 
will be available of children’s performance as they learn to read the 
Bara tz- Stewart materials. 

It is quite possible that the structural features of the materials 
in terms of dialect are not important in themselves, given that children 
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u nd e i: s t: a n d rao L stand a r d n fj 1 i. s h s t r u c I: ii r c s a n cl that r.ia ny differences 
are superficial. To a c 1 le r s and s u p e r v i s o r s v:l \o have wo r k e d i n ma ny 
schools vj i t h d i a 1 ec t. s p ea ke r s c o r.ip 1 a i n t li a t the f un da men tn 1 p r obi on 
Is that ma n y ni i Jd 1 e - c 1 a s s t e a c h e r .s do not believe t h a t poor chi 1 d r cm , 
especially dialect speakers, can easily learn to read. I could list 
a variety of types of behavior to l.ov;er- class children v/hicii have been 
seen tliat could be the kinds of discouraging cues that children emo- 
tionally understand, or that more directly reduce the opportunity of 
the child to learn. There are dramatic examples of teachers who liavc 
br might belov?-averagc=^ IQ slum children to the third grade level in 
reading v.-hile in first grade. We need to identify and videotape tiie^ 
teaching methods of such teachers and locate by experiment v;hat are 
the key features of tlieir nietliocl, and then teach with thc‘se videotapes - 

If the bara tz- Stc^vjar t matei'ials do result in faster learning, one 
rea.son might be their effects on teacrlier attitudes. If teachers ]H:li(.C\’e 
the child lia.s a language and a culture of his own that they themsc^lves 
do not fully understand tliey a* re? less likely to treat lilm as ‘’deficient.” 
This may be a key difference in atlitudes toward immigrant children and 
native ethnic minorities.. One cannot toacli this lesson by exhortation; 
teaeiiers v/ho begin to realize tiie ciii. i.dren know some tiling t'ncy don't 
knovj may respect the children more. Therefore research on tlie effects 
of t e a c li i n g ma t c r i a 1 s s h on 1 d i n c 1 u d e s esue s e n .s i. t i v e i n cl i c c . s ( }.» e r 1 la p .s 
of the Lambert speech guise type) of changes in social artitude.s tov;ards 
dialect speakers on the part of tc^aclier.s and administrators, 

8, We need more research on the development of children’s sub- 
jective reactions to language. How early, and by what featurc-fs, do 
they identify categories of speaker? Are there sex differences, as so 
many studies have shovjn, in the direction of greater preference for 
and use of formal variants in girls? How early ciin cliilclrcn differ- 
entiate the standard English of various ethnic groups? How do they 
evaluate it? 

9. How do norms of appropria teness of speech variables to situ- 
ation and meaning develop? While we know that children produce "baby 
talk intonation" to babies when they are as young as 20 months old, 

we do not know how soon they react to misplaced baby talk as anomalous, 
or judge meanings on the basis of speech variables. 
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10. V/e need to explore for pracClcal as well as Lheorotfcal reasons 
ways of draining i.eachers co undersl'and non- s r.andaird speech. John Gumpor 
has made t:\vo proposals along Lhesc lines. One is Lhat sys teijiK: tic non- 
standard dialects be taught as second languages to teachers. The pur- 
pose would not be that Lhc tcaclicrs produce these forins in the cl.ass- 
room, but that by learning them as ’’second languages” teachers would be 
brouglit to recognise their systematic cliaracter and to understand how 
they convey meaning. I believe also, from x«;ork on second- language 
teaching, that tlicre might be a very strong attitudinal impact on the 
teacheixs. Learning a second language through met'hods of close imitation 
of native spcialcoixs is a dramatic personal exporicnco. Success in imi- 
tation (within tile range of adult articulatory rigiciity) might be a 
sensitive measure of intergroup attitudes. 

The second method pro])osed by Gumper?: vjould be similar to some 
” s e n r> i t i. v i t y t r a i n i n g ” i n e t h ;.> d s . Ta ]*) e d i. n t e r a c l: i o n b e t we C! n t w o g r o u p s 
of pupi].s, or of teachers and pupils woi.ild be selected si'iov;ing mis- 
understanding of the moaning of linguistic features and/or .stylistic 
variation. For i n s t a n c c , s u }‘j p o so. an c x c i t c d c h i Id us c. d \uo r e d i a i v c t 
featurot: ar.d tlic: tcaclicr heard Idjor.c as liostile. T\-?o groups of 
listeners coul.d separate l.y he- asked to make judgments about the social 
meaning of each utterauc*' 'J'hc differences in tliuse judgments wouJd 
bring to light systems of meaning that arc not the same in the tv;o 
groups, and allow some learni.ng about humor, irony-, and insult. 

11. We need to know more about the impact on children's attitudes 
of teacher’s use of the vernacular in the classroom. Some programs are 
already systematically teaching, for instance ”Pocho” to teachersV’ 

In the case of non-standard black features, Kernan’s work suggests that 
non-standard features out of context may have implications of ridicule, 
as for example if non-standard grammar is used without associated 
phonological and paralinguistic features. Yet Baratz' method of teach- 
ing reading implies that the teacher knows how to speak non-standard 
English appropriately. 

12. We need to know how stylistic consistency with co-occurrence 
constraints can be learned since children hear speech which is variable 
at home and among their friends. A good deal needs to be known about 



v/hether role-playing can increase cons is iency , and whether, a bi-polar 
contrast between two relatively consistent ^codes'* is required or 
optimal for developing separately stored features lexically, phono- 
logically, and syntactically. The practical implications of more 
work on the learning of co-occurrence rules are considerable. 



Notes 

1. The ideas in this paper have been influenced considerably by dis- 
cussions with John Gumperz, to whom I have not always given due 
credit. Participants in the conference will recognize that many 
suggestions during the discussion have been incorporated here in 
the interests of preserving thent. They were so much group products 
that I am not sure how to attribute thtMn. I have received niany 
insightful suggestions about primary school classroom problems 
from teachers and former teachers, including pairticularly Eileen 
Green, Herbert Kohl, Mary Jamieson, and Mary Suzuki. 

2. For theoretical discussions of communicative competence, see 

• Hymes (n.d.). For some research suggestions regarding develop- 
mental sociolinguistics, see Slobin (1967). The term **socio- 
linguistic" rather than ”communica tivc“ is used here to exclude 
the many forms of skill in non - linguistic communication which 
also undergo development, and show up at an earlier age than 
conventional linguistic communication. 

3. With biological abnormalities we include birth damage, damage 
arising from malnutrition in gestation or infancy, damage from 
malnutrition of the maternal grandmother during pregnancy, damage 
from chronic illnesses, as well as genetically based brain de- 
ficiencies. From a social engineering standpoint it is important 
of course to differentiate these sources since something can be 
done about malnutrition, illness, and the higher incidence of 
birth damage among the poor. 

4. Stewart (in press) in particular has argued strongly that the 
number and importance of grammatical differences between non- 
standard black English and any form of standard English is 
greater, for historical reasons, than other social dialect dif- 
ferences . 

5. For further discussion of these points see H^mies (1964) and 
Ervin-Tripp (1964). The further development of the importance 
of repertoire in social meaning has been in the work of John 
Gumperz (Blom and Gumperz, in press, Gumperz (1967, 1964). 

6. A striking finding of this study was that speakers valued the 
local vernacular highly and could no t believe that they employed 
standard Norwegian words and features for certain kinds of speech. 
The relation between the vernacular and a standard has been an 



educational issue in many parts of the world; studies in other 
places might often be relevant to developmental issues in the 
United States. 

7. A vivid example of completely unconscious marking which was not a 
direct imitation appeared in Labov's study of Lower East side 
New York speech (1964, p. 97). A Negro without ethnically dis- 
tinctive speech told a story about a dangerous experience. In the 
dialogue he included, he represented liis own speech in his typical 
unmarked casual style, but he also represented the speech of the 
person he feared, since he was supposed to have threatened some- 
one with a gun. This voice was rasping and rapid, with rough 
southern Negro features. He later reported that the other person 
^Tas Hungarian I 

8. The discrepancy between the children *s report about neighborhood 
language, which they rated as predominantly Spanish, and their 
work fluency scores, which were significantly greater in English 
for the task of naming objects in the neighborhood, illustrates 
the problems of using tests rather than recordings of natural 
conversation. It is possible that most "doorstep conversations" 
common in the Puerto Rican neighborhoods were in Spanish, but 
that vocabulary for nameable shops and objects was English pri- 
marily, and likewise that considerable English was in fact used 

in conversations v/hich speakers believed were normally, expectedly 
in Spanish. John Gumpers (1967) has particularly emphasized the 
difference between questionnaire answers and actual behavior. 

9. We distinguish immigrant children here from children in those 
bilingual communities where the same conditions of admixture of 
English and other forms may obtain in some cases. Many instances 
have been observed in which bilinguals cannot identify the lan- 
guage of provenance of a form because it is used in both their 
codes . 

10. This statement may sound over- optimistic . There are many registers 
outside of the everyday experience of most people. With more open 
enrollment in universities, some students may encounter, for the 
first time, with discouraging results, lecturers who use complex 
nominalizations , and unusual types of sentence embeddings, in 
addition to new vocabulary and subject matter. The assumption 
that syntactic learning ends in childliood is not socially 
realistic, but there has been little systematic study of complex 
registers. 

11. In studies which disconnect syntax from phonology, there is a 
serious confounding because of the likelihood of some co-occurrence 
rules between the two levels. Non-standard syntax with '^standard" 
phonology is bizarre and quite different in meaning from non- 
standard syntax and congruent phonology. In the same way, the 
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standard syntax and stereotyped stage non-standard phonology 
employed by Stern and Kieslar (1968) was so bizarre a combina- 
tion black children could not understand it very well. In the 
Weener study the syntax had no clear identity, and the black 
speaker's phonology was a natural formal reading style. 

12. In some features there is a slight increase during adolescence. 
We can expect the peer culture will alter norms and that the 
progress from childhood to adult status will be affected not 
only by increasing knowledge in which children become more like 
adults, but by the effects of strongly age-graded attitudes and 
also by generational changes in norms that remain with the teen- 
agers when they are adults. 

13. Some primers have simply painted the faces of children for min- 
ority readers. A deeper change might entail using the kinds of 
names and nicknames actually in use, culture content of interest 
to the children, but more important still thematic cores that 
engage the children . At this conference , it was pointed out 
that black children like the Five Chinese Brothers because they 
are rewarded for cleverness, which is highly valued in black 
culture. It was mentioned that Pin g , about a duck lost from 
his flock on a Chinese junk, appealed to Navahos. TVie metaphor 
of the flock of ducks is parallel to the flock of sheep which 

is the core of traditional Navaho material values. At least, 
one should not assume tha t such superf ic ial features as geo- 
graphical. location is primary in a child's interest or his 
sense of "relevance" . 

14. For instance, a current program for Chicano teachers at Sacra- 
mento State College. 
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Response to "Social Dialects in Developmental Sociolinguistics" 



Claudia Mitchell Kernan 
Harvard University 
Cambridge , Massachuse tts 

The notion of communicative competence provides a much needed 
frame of reference for examining language development. It relates 
language development to a community of speakers of a language and to 
the intricacies of acquiring native speaker competence in any lan- 
guage, i.e, the social rules for language use. From this perspective, 
interpreting the language behavior of any group becomes problematic. 
The absence of such a frame of reference makes the results of much 
comparative work on children from different social groups irrelevant, 
at best. This brings us to one of the most important issues raised 
by Dr. Tripp, concerning the failure to deal meaningfully with the 
testing of culturally different populations. It is important enough 
to bear reemphasis. 

Many misconceptions concerning the abilities and development of 
culturally different children have originated in culturally and 
linguistically biased research. Many such findings have been incor- 
porated into teachers* mythology about their pupils producing an 
atomosphere of low expectation and a rationale for academic failure. 
What is highly relevant is the damage done by some of this research 
which has obfuscated rather than clarified issues. 

The findings sununarized here underscore Dr. Tripp *s point that 
we cannot assume the validity of tests which attempt to assess 
abilities and competencies across dialect and social boundaries. 

Errors in interpretation have been so gross as to equate the 
absence of a Standard English device for expressing some grammatical 
meaning, such as possession, with the absence of that concept or the 
absence of grammatical means for expressing it. Some findings indi- 
cate that our **non-verbal** child may become highly verbal in response 
to a shift in interlocutor or topic. Inabili ty to elaborate verbally 
disappears when efforts are made to be explicit in orienting subjects 



to tasks. Some children v/ill not elaborate verbally, however, when 
they define the task as inform^.tion communication. They will not 
seize the opportunity to demonstrate fluency as children from other 
social groups might. 

There is much lip service paid to the problem of cultural bias 
in testing in the literature. It is my impression, that cultural 
bias is for the most part viewed as introducing relatively minor 
error into analysis, in much the same way that a statistician might 
view the imprecision vjhich results from rounding procedures. Socio- 
linguistlc research does indeed point to new avenues of approach 
which promise to reduce some aspects of this bias. Dr. Tripp *s sug- 
gestion that attempts be made to orient tests directly to the speech 
community that is being tested and that validation take place within 
this context is important in this connection^ 

I would like to add further that we need to develop a far more 
problematic attitude toward interpreting tests and the results of our 
research. Even where there is no disjunction between the cultural 
background implicitly assumed in a test and that of the subjects, 
many of the tests can hardly be thought of as Instruments of pre- 
cision in terms of what they purport to measure. In terms of the 
interpretations and inferences drawn from rather crude instruments, 
including ill-conceived research designs, one would think that the 
instruments being utilized were thermometers and ampmetersl Yet the 
practice of translating test results into intelligence quotients, 
level of cognitive development and level of linguistic development 
persists. "Level** is important here because there seems to be a 
predilection for talking about the differences these tests reveal in 
some hierarchical way. Sociolinguistic findings ought to suggest 
that much of which passes as measurement of ability and development 
is basically in need of rethinking. 

Social dialect is being viewed as the source of a variety of 
ills. It has been linked to failure to acquire reading skills and 
inability to conceptualize logically. The latter view apparently 
deriving from the notion that a social dialect is inadequate struc- 
turally and more recently functionally as a medium of communication 
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in academic endeavors. Social dialects are thought to be a problem 
source in that they create intelligibility problems, problems t-zhich 
may stem from sociolinguistic as well as purely linguistic factors. 

The basic confusion which occurs in some writings, concerning 
the relationship between language and logic is dealt with in depth by 
Labov (The Logic of Non-standard Negro English). The notion that the 
structure of a language disposes its speakers to illogical modes of 
expression and conceptualization is again refuted. Dr. Tripp notes 
that there is little evidence which would support the view that a 
child’s dialect of English presents serious problems for his learning 
to understand written language. A single orthographic system supports 
a variety of spoken dialects of English and nowhere is the spoken 
language precisely represented by the orthography. This issue is in 
need of resolution nevertheless, because it is being used as an 
explanation for reading failure. Social dialect is probably not so 
directly a source of academic failure as we are prone to assume. We 
might envision, for example, what might happen if reading readiness 
is judged by phonological indices which are derived from a speech 
community other than that of the child tested. 

We cannot hope to resolve problems which are so vague and poorly 
defined. In addition, we cannot hope to develop a sense of priority 
in research without addressing ourselves to these issues. 

The entire issue of teaching Standard English to speakers of 
social dialects is in need of meaningful rationales if new approaches 
are to be developed. We can also hope to gain by greater specificity 
in defining what it is we mean by Standard English. We need to 
abandon vague references to network English and the language of major 
af fa irs . There is hardly a case to be made for the homogeneity of 
this language. Should control of a defined standard be a goal in 
writing or in speaking? A competence in a written standard may be a 
far more important feedback system to a spoken language than any 
amount of patterned practice. Moreover, the correction of written 
language might circumvent the creation of inhibitory responses in 
chi Idren. 
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There is the implicit assumption in much of our research that the 
school is a culture contact situation. Our task seems to be defined 
as the successful interpretation of the culture and behavior of the 
"problem” target group to the socializing agents of the school. This 
is a rather one-sided approach to a contact situation. The unknown 
quantity is thought to be the target group and little if any attention 
is paid to understanding the culture and social structure of the school* 
We understand the school only in terms of highly codified beliefs and 
values which underlie and rationalize formal education. I would like 
to see research conducted which focused on the classroom as a social 
situation and here again sociolinguistic methods liave a great deal to 
contribute. We might for example adopt sociolinguistic methodology in 
an effort to understand the additional roles and identities the major 
actors bring to this arena. This kind of focus could provide some 
much needed insight into how in the context of the school academic 
growth becomes subordinated to other ends. 

In the case of the black cov.raunity, ethnographic data accumulating 
on black folk culture has made attractive the possibility of incorpor- 
ating parts of this culture into the school curriculum. Wo are wit- 
nessing the development of dialect readers, some of which bear little 
relation to the dialect as it is spoken and which fail to maintain 
linguistic distinctions which are intra-culturally meaningful. Many 
differences between English as it is spoken in black communities and 
non-black communities can not be represented as categorical rules* 

Rules for the selection of contrasting variants have not been specified 
in detail. In some cases they relate to intra-culturally meaningful 
definj.tions of appropriateness with regard to social situation, inter- 
locutor, etc# Linguistically defined black variants occur side by side 
with their standard English referential equivalents. It has become 
patently clear that the linguistic view of black language is removed 
from the native speaker view* The incorporation of aspects of black 
folk culture into the schools cannot and must not proceed without 
opening up communication between the school and the community. The 
success of any such venture rests upon the ability of the school to 
adequately communicate its intention to the community. 



Reaction in the black conmunity to black English as it is portrayed 
in some grammars and readers seems to be interpreted by many social 
scientists as a further manifestation of the group's negative self-image. 
From this perspective the attitude of the black community is seen as a 
self-inflicted source of complication to otherwise reasonable remedies. 

As mentioned above, many representations of black English differ to such 
a degree from the language as it is presently used that they ought to 
presage the reaction- The search for a new identity underway in black 
communities everywhere and the spirit of rebellion against an identity 
defined by outsiders should be adequate forewarnings to efforts to 
define and institutionalize a black language by non-blacks, • 

Lack of intelligibility between English dialects is not a matter 
of linguistic facts alone; it involves the attitudes of speaker-hearers. 
In fact intelligibility itself may be a sensitive index of attitude. 

This "problem" dialectal heterogeneity betv;een pupil and teacher 
and pupil and pupil could become an important resource and point of 
departure for creative language arts programs rather than a barrier to 
academic success. 
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Developmental Studies of Communicative Competence 



^Harry Osser 

University of California \ 

Berkeley, California 

Research Assumptions 

Psychologists have begun to reexamine their beliefs about the 
language skills of lower-class children and particularly those who 
speak a nonstandard dialect. One reason for this is that scholars 
have become aware of the various problems involved in extracting valid 
information from comparative studies of the languages of children from 
different subcultural backgrounds. We are nowadays less eager to 
interpret the consistent discovery in such studies of differences 
favoring the middle-class group as evidence of deficiencies of the 
lower-class group. We are beginning to be concerned with the meaning 
of. these differences. 

What do those difCerences represent? One possibility is that they 
simply reflect bias in the experimental procedures which disfavors the 
lower-class group. (The term "lower-class group" will be used to 
include nonstandard speakers from now on.) There are three possible 
sources of procedural bias: (a) in the collection cf language data, 

(b) in the analysis of language data, and (c) in the interpretation of 
language data. 

Bias in the collection of language data can occur if speech samples 
are obtained in situations that are alien to one of the experimental 
groups. A topic of conversation may elicit a flood of speech from the 
members of one subcultural group and virtual silence from the children 
who make up the other subcultural group. If this occurs in many com- 
municative contexts, then the latter group's linguistic competence , i.e. 
knowledge of the formal properties of their language, will be under- 
estimated. Similarly, unless a subcultural group is placed in familiar 
communication situations so that it can demonstrate how and under what 
conditions language functions for them, then their communicative com- 
petence will most certainly be underestimated. 
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Bias can occur in the analysis of language data, for example, if 
speech samples obtained from both Negro and white groups were searched 
for the presence of standard linguistic forms only. Similarly, bias 
can exist at the level of interpretation of the data, as Bara tz (1969) 
has pointed out. She argues that data obtained by testing Negro 
children on Standard English material tell us about their ability in 
that dialect but do not tell us about their general language ability. 

The relatively poor performance of lower-class children on 
experimental language tasks is, at least in part, a reflection of pro- 
cedural bias. However, in the analysis of such bias we have become 
aware that there may be some relationships between specific speech 
functions and social class membership. These relationships have 
educational implications. For example, there may be differences, 
and even interference, between the lower-class child's use of speech 
outside of the classroom and the speech function requirements of the 
school (Hymes, in press). 

In order to aid children to acquire more effective communication 
skills, we will be obliged to learn how speech functions for them, so 
that we may add other functions to their repertoires. A number of 
experiments on communication in children will, now be examined: they 
are concerned with the analysis of the abilities necessary for suc- 
cessful communication. Collectively, these experiments provide an 
initial model for the study of some aspects of children's communicative 
competence. 

Research Review 

1. Developmental Studies of Communicative Competence . Piaget 
and Inhelder (1956) studied the development of one kind of role playing 
in children from 4 to 11 years of age. They faced a scale model of 
three mountains and were tested for their ability to represent the 
appearance of the mountains from positions other than their own. In 
one test, the child was asked to select from a series of photographs 
the one which depicted what the mountains looked like to a doll sitting 
on the opposite side of the mountains from the child. The youngest 
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children persistently chose their own viewpoint; however, at the middle 
of the age range tested, the children were able to represent to them- 
selves the other’s perspective. In an earlier study, Piaget (1926) 
had investigated the verbal communication skills of children from 6 to 
8 years o<[d. His procedure was to tell a story to a child who then 
told it to another child who in turn told it to the experimenter. 

Piaget found that the younger children used speech egocentrically ; 
that is, they appeared to talk to themselves rather than taking the 
listener into consideration. By 7 to 8 years of age, genuine socially 
communicative speech occurred. 

These two studies provided both a theoretical and experimental 
point of departure for a program of research on the development of 
role taking and communication behavior carried out by Flavell, Botkin, 
Fry, Wright, and Jarvis (1968). In their elaboration of Piagetian 
theory, they propose that communication is achieved through the point 
operation of at least two social-cognitive activities. These are: 

(a) role taking , v/here the speaker attempts to deduce the listener’s 
role characteristics and (b) verbal communication , where the speaker 
sends a message that is adapted to the listener’s role attributes. 
Flavell e t al . , interpret effective communication as involving an 
editing process where the speaker codes a message fox^ himself and then 
recodes it for the listener. This interpretation is derived directly 
from Vygotsky’s (1962) view of the child’s development from private to 
social speech usage. 

Flavell et al . , argue that the speaker’s discrimination of the 
role-attributes of the listener is not a sufficient condition for the 
construction of an effective message; other skills are involved. If a 
speaker’s cognitive ability is inadequate, he cannot code a message for 
himself; further, an effective verbal message presupposes a set of 
well-developed verbal skills. Finally, the listener might lack the 
necessary decoding skills to make the message successful. To summarize 
this theory, if the speaker fails to analyze the role characteristics 
of the listener, then the latter becomes a relatively unimportant 
cognitive object for the speaker and the message is no more than an 



audible self-coding. If, on the other hand, the speaker does attend to 
the individual characteristics of the listener, then they will function 
continuously to monitor the content of the message. 

Flavell e t al . , carried out a number of studies to test this theory. 
They designed a series of communication tasks which evaluate the child’s 
ability to "take on" the role attributes of others for the purpose of 
producing an effective verbal message. Several of these tasks will now 
be presented. 

Task lA appears to tap the explanatory speech function. Children 
from grades 2-11 were instructed to communicate information about the 
rules and materials of a specially devised game to (a) a blindfolded 
experimenter who had to rely solely on verbal information and (b) a 
sighted experimenter who was able to supplement the child’s verbal 
description by looking at the game materials as the child was speaking. 

The experimental hypothesis was that the older children would be more 
sensitive to the different input needs of the two experimenters, giving 
the "blind" experimenter more verbal information. The results indicated 
support for the hypothesis tliat the older the child, the more likely was 
he to alter his communicative strategy when he talked to the "blind" 
experimenter and in doing so provided more information to him than to 
the "seeing" experimenter. 

Task 2A involves the child’s retelling a story (so evidently assesses 
narrative ability) -- The Fox and the Grapes -- to (a) a life-sized photo- 
graph of a man and (b) a life-sized photograph of a 4-year old. The 
children were from grades 3, 7, and 11. The hypothesis was that the 
younger speakers would be less likely to alter the story for the 4-year- 
old "listener" than would the older children. The children’s verbali- 
zations were scored for the number of simplifying recodings (i.e. 
substitutions, additions, and deletions) that would make the story more 
comprehensible for the young "listener." The results supported the 
hypothesis; there was a significant increase in recoding activity be- 
tween grades 3 and 7. Only a quarter of the third graders altered the 
story even minimally for the young listener, whereas almost all of the 
older children did. Flavell et al . , suggest that the third graders 



typically functioned as if the storytelling situation was dyadic rather 
than triadic, that is, as if they were concerned with the story alone, 
rather than with the story and the audience. 

Flavell e t al . , carried out a small number of draining experiments 
to attempt some modification of comirunica tive behavior. In one study, 
Jarvis examined the child's ability to profit from immediate feedback 
on the effectiveness of his message. The children were from grades 2, 

6, and 9. Each child was asked to describe a pictorial design composed 
of four geometric figures so that a listener sitting on the other side of 
a screen could draw it. The experimenter commented on th»vi supposedly 
poor quality of the drawing and asked the speaker to repeat the descrip- 
tion so that the listener could make an exact copy of the design. The 
hypothesis was that the older children would improve their message 
quality more than the younger children. The scoring system used was 
based on the information categories of color, size, shape, and position. 
The mean scores for each message showed the expected increases as a 
function of age, particularly between grades 2 and 6. The second 
graders sliowed only a small amount of improvement between their pre- 
and post-feedback scores. 

An analysis of the specific information communicated by each group 
in the pos t- feedback condition indicated that the two older groups had 
improved their scores in all categories, whereas the youngest group 
showed only small gains in their shape and color scores and even smaller 
gains in the size and position categories. Flavell et al . , reject the 
possibility that the youngest children's failures were attributable to 
linguistic problems, arguing that the necessary vocabular^^ was available 
to them. It appears that the youngest children's communicative in- 
adequacy was a function of two interrelated factors; (a) their inability 
to use their vocabulary on a particular task and (b) their inability to 
analyz^ the listener's role characteristics. 

2 , Social Class Factors in the Development of Communicative 
Compe tence . Although Flavell e t al . , did not concern themselves with 
the role of social class factors in the development of verbal communi- 
cation skills, their studies do intersect with recent developments in 
sociolinguistic theory and research. For example, Bernstein (in press) 
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has discussed the topic of differences in communication styles within 
family types. He contrasts two kinds of families: (a) positional and 
(b) person-oriented which are differentiated with respect to their 
modes of social control. When appeals are made to the child in a 
positional family, they refer to his formal status ("Boys don't cry."); 
whereas appeals made to the child in a person- or iented family focus 
upon his individual characteristics ("I know you won't cry because you 
know it will upset grandma."). The training in interpersonal behavior 
is obviously quite different in these two family types. 

Taking the information on the components of verbal communication 
provided by Flavell et al . , together with Bernstein's description of 
the differences in chi Id- rearing practices of the positional and the 
person- oriented family types, it becomes possible to hypothesize that 
children raised in person- oriented homes will perform better than those 
raised in positional homes on verbal communication tasks, at least of 
the kind used by Flavell et al . The assumption here is that role- 
attribute analysis is an important aspect of verbal communication and 
that person-oriented families train children to respond to the intent 
of the speaker/ lis tener by analyzing his unique features, whereas 
positional families train their children to respond to the fixed- status 
features of the speaker/lis tener , which requires a confined rather than 
a detailed role attribute analysis. If pers on- oriented families are 
roughly equated to middle-class families and positional to lower class, 
then there is some evidence to support the hypothesis. 

Williams and Naremore (1969) compared language samples obtained 
from lower and middle-class children in grades 5 and 6. One of their 
findings was that the lower-class child had a tendency to talk in the 
first peson communicating from his own perspective, thus using a self- 
focused mode of discourse. The middle-class child, by contrast, tended 
to employ a variety of perspectives in his remarks. The interrelations 
between linguistic structure and function is made salient by Williams 
and Naremore's observation that the middle-class child used the third 
person more frequently than the lower-class child, which increased 
his options in constructing subject noun phrases, so that he could 
incorporate many communication perspectives in- one message. 
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In some related research, Hawkins (in press) examined samples of 
speech from 5-year- old middle- and lower-class children. He found 
that the middle-class children tended to use the noun and its asso- 
ciated forms, whereas the lower-class children made much greater use 
of the pronoun . The child who elects to use nouns has access to great 
flexibility in modification. He can produce, for example, ’*these two 
very long railroad trains," whereas modification is very limited for 
pronouns. This result suggests that middle-class children open up 
possibilities of linguistic expansion by using nouns; whereas for 
those lower-class children who use pronouns, opportunities are very 
much more restricted. Hawkins also discovered that lower-class 
children, when describing a picture, tended to use exophoric pronouns, 
i.e. those that refer outward to the situational context. A child 
describing a picture might say, "They ' re playing and kicks it . " 

Here is a case where the speaker seems to assume that the listener can 
see the picture. It is certain that the listener cannot understand 
what is being referred to without seeing the picture. The speaker's 
language is not person-oriented. The middle-class child, however, 
tends to use anaphoric pronouns, i.e. those that refer to previously 
mentioned nouns. For example, "The boy kicked the ball and broke 
the window." There is no strain on the listener here* 

In another experiment, Osser and Harvey (1969) have analyzed 
samples of speech obtained from lower- and middle-class pre-schoolers. 
The speech was elicited by asking the child: (a) to describe some 
pictures, (b) to talk about events that occur during a typical day, and 
(c) to explain the rules of a few common children's games. One focus 
of the study is on various categories of hesitation phenomena. One 
such category seems to be particularly interesting, namely, "self- 
corrections." Some examples of self-corrections are: (a) She has/He 
has...; (b) He's wearing a hat/l mean...; (c) It's a dog/No it's a 
horse. The middle-class children emitted a larger number of these 
''elf-corrections than the lower-class children did. 

There are many type., of self- correc tion which may function quite 
differently from each other. For example. They was/They were implies 
knowledge of a standard grammatical rule, whereas the three examples 
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offered above may reflect knowledge of particular sociolinguis tic rules 
(‘‘Make your verbal message as explicit as possible/*). It would be 
important to know what is the communicative role of self-corrections. 

Do they refer to the child setting certain minimal requirements for 
self-coding? Or is he setting requirements for his verbal coding to 
a listener? The child, of course, may be doing both. 

Another part of the analysis suggests that social class related 
differences in self-correction may be contingent upon differences in 
self-coding. Analysis of the children* s responses to the “games’* 
questions (e.g. “Tell me how you play Hide and Seek?'*) in terms of the 
effectiveness of the communication indicated that a listener given in- 
formation provided by a middle-class child on a particular game usually 
could play it. The lower-class child's explanations of the rules were 
usually verbally inadO'quate, 

There are a number of possible interpretations of this finding, 
one being that the lower-class children did not linguistically self-code 
the game rules, so could not cxpli.cate them verbally for a listener. 

If this is a valid interpretation, then the fact that these children 
could play the games has to be explained. One possibility is that they 
acquired the game- skills simply by watching how a particular game is 
played , ■ 

3 . An Interpretation of Social Class Differences in Communicative 
Compe tence . The experiments of Hawkins; Williams and Naremore ; and 
Osser and Harvey provide some evidence on the existence of social class 
related differences in communicative competence. However, we have to be 
very wary of developing a mythology about differences in communicative 
competence considering the very limited empirical data available. It 
may be, as Hymes (mss.) suggests, that lower-class children may excel 
middle-class children in some aspects of communicative competence not 
yet observed or measured. However, some differences favoring middle- 
class children have been found and their meaning has to be explored. 

A good beginning point is to examine what a child has to learn in order 
to develop communicative competence. Ke must acquire several rule- 
systems, including: (a) the formal linguistic rules of his dialect; 
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(b) the sociolinguistic rules of his cultural group; and (c) social- 
cognitive rules, such as what kind of analysis of the listener’s 
characteristics should be undertaken. These latter rules are not 
usually considered in discussions of the nature of communicative com- 
petence, but the research of Piaget; Piaget and Inhelder; and 
Flavell et al . , offers convincing evidence that they should be included. 

Differences in communicative competence across social class groups 
probably reflect differences in their rule- sys terns . For example, dif- 
ferent interpretive rules may be brought to bear on the ’’same" communi- 
cative situation so that differences may be observed in the performance 
of lower- and middle-class groups even though, from their separate view- 
points, both have met the specific communicative demands of the situation. 
The results of the experiments of Hawkins; Williams and Naremore; and 
Osser and Harvey indicate the lower-class children are less "explicit" 
in their verbal communication than middle- class children are. We do 
not know whether lower-class children characteristically employ an 
"implicit" style of speech, as the range of situations where their 
speech has been sampled is very narrow. It is clear enough, however, 
that any child may be handicapped if he uses an implicit style in a 
classroom and in other social situations. 

If may be the case that we will want to broaden the communicative 
competence of lower-class children if research continues to turn up 
evidence that they lack certain communicative skills that are pre- 
requisite for academic success. We might aim at adding some socio- 
linguistic rules and some soc ia 1- cogni tive rules to the child's 
repertoires. A major problem here would derive from the interference 
between the new rules and the child's well-established communicative 
rule-systems (see Hymes , mss. for a detailed discussion of this 
problem) . 

Research Suggestions 

It would be educationally profitable to undertake further research 
on the various rule-systems that support communicative competence in 
children from those subcultural groups which contribute disproportionately 
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to the total number of academic failures, viz., Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans , and poor whites. For example, we need to find out 
under what conditions children use language and for what purposes. 
Similarly, we need information on the many roles of language in the 
classroom. A beginning has been made in classroom verbal interaction 
analysis- -Bellack et al . (1966) have examined the conversations of 
teachers and students (10th- 12th graders) while a unit of social 
studies was being taught. Bellack e t a 1 . , viewed the conversations 
as verbal games with particular rules and structure. They analyzed 
the speech samples into four major categories of verbal interaction: 

1. Structuring : Teacher*s initial discussion of topic. 

2 . Solic i ting : Eliciting speech by questions , requests , etc. 

3. Responding : Reciprocal verbal moves to soliciting. 

4. Reacting ; Functions to modify by clarifying, synthesizing, or 
expanding . 

Within each of these categories different types of meaning are communicated 

1. Substantive meaning : Subject matter of class-specific concepts 
and generalizations. 

2. Subs tantive- l.ogical meani.ng : Refers to cognitive processes 
involved in dealing with the subject matter, such as defining, 
interpreting, explaining, fact stating, opining, and justifying. 

3. Instructional meanings : Routine classroom procedures. 

4. Instructional logical meaning ; Distinctly didactic verbal 
processes such as those involved in rating, explaining pro- 
cedures, and giving directions. 

Bellack e t al . , provide a good start to the task of classroom verbal 
analysis (see, also, Amidon 6c Hunter, 1966). However, it will be neces- 
sary to go much beyond what they have accomplished in order to develop 
effective intervention procedures. We need to know, for example, how 
language functions for children of different ages (particularly during 
the kindergarten and early grade school years) and from different sub- 
cultural backgrounds in various educational contexts, e.g. learning 
arithmetic, learning to read, learning elementary science, etc. With 
such information, and other information on the children* s use of language 
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outside of school (i.e. knowledge of the rules that underlie their 
communicative competence), we could begin to delineate areas of inter- 
ference and hopefully develop procedures for enlarging children *s 
communicative competence, if this was discovered to be necessary. 
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Response to ^^Developmental Studies of Communicative Competence*^ 



Vera John 

Yeshiva University 
New York, New York 



I would like to address myself to the question of the relevance of 
psychological approaches to the study of dialect. I have a long-standing 
interest in examining the functions of speech--witness our work on spon- 
taneous speech in the late fifties (Soskin, W. and John, V. , "The Study 
of Spontaneous Talk,”) Osser*s paper on communication studies is of 
great interest to me, precisely because I find this area so promising. 

But, I have to raise a more basic question. Are psychologists equipped 
to deal with the study of dialects? 1 doubt it. 

The framework of experimental psychology prepares us to take an 
extremely narrov/ point of viev/. If we take seriously the position 
that we are dealing, in the study of dialect, with culturally patterned 
differences, not deficiencies, then the experimental framev/ork of pre- 
and post-testing, and experimental and control groups (these are our 
methodological bags of tricks) becomes a handicap. This is a powerful 
framework v/hen the experimental variables are pure. But when variables 
have not been isolated, this kind of a framework breeds pre-mature and 
often faulty work. 

Psychologists who have done some of the early research on sub- 
cultural differences in patterns of language tended to be committed 
and responsible human beings. They were dismayed by the lack of 
interest on the part of most of their colleagues in research pr ,ects 
of social relevance. However, this concern for the educational problems 
of the ghetto child did not protect us from theoretical and methodological 
pitfalls , 

When one looks at culturally patterned differences, one has to start 
with description. This intricate, slow and painful process, requiring 
field research, is recommended by Osser. But in so much of the extant 
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psychological ^research differences have been hypotliesized without this 
necessary and previous stage of careful, ethnological and linguistic 
description. And therefore, a situation has been created where speech 
functions have been looked at, and spoken of, as definite, crystalized 
traits of children, instead of as widely varying capabilities and skills 
which are displayed in varying forms and functions in discrete settings. 
This stems from a deep bias on the part of psychologists toward a 
methodology in which comparative and correlational approach is always 
preferred to a descriptive one. I submit that this has to stop. We 
need a more careful, ethnological research of the sort presented by 
Claudia Mitchell Kernan (see pp. 75-79). 

Psychologists can have an impact upon the life and educational 
development of speakers of dialect, but in a different way than we 
have thought of to date. The field of comparative research of the 
language proficiency and language functions of children drawn from 
diverse groups is a dead-end for psychologists, particularly those 
working within a traditional experimental framework, and in isolation 
from the insights of native speakers of social dialects, linguists and 
anthropologists. In a brilliant and accusing article William Labov has 
pointed out the destructive role played by the educational psychologist 
in contemporary American society. (Labov, W. , "The Logic of Non- 
Standard English"). On the other hand, there are two areas in which 
psychologists may make useful contributions to speakers of dialect. 

These are: human learning and socialization. 

Some questions raised in recent days pertain to the former of 
these fields. The phenomenon of linguistic interference is one example. 
What are interference effects when two language forms are very similar 
and there are no clear markers to help the child decide which of the 
forms is applicable? The laboratory methods of studying human learning, 
together with sociolinguistic information, may help to find an answer 
to such a question. 

I would hate to repudiate everything about our early research in 
the area of sub-cultural differences and language proficiency. Per- 
sonally, I am still fascinated with questions related to language and 
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thought, and language and learning. However, the question of how 
language is used by the child-speaker of dialect, who inevitably is 
also a member of a poverty group in this society, may not be answer- 
able by researchers with their current biases and ignorance of the 
community in which that child was raised. We have been told by many 
Black social scientists that they are tired of being studied, Indians, 
too, are now echoing that same plea. The value of research which 
depends upon the full and equal participation of, and which incor- 
porates the culturally specific insights of the Indian, Black or 
other Third-World social scientist is illustrated by the work of 
Dumont. He described the role of silence in some Sioux and Cherokee 
classrooms. The intricate non-verbal struggle taking place between 
teacher and students in these classrooms cannot be effectively 
quantified, or even described, without an understanding of how these 
children are opposing their present education. To understand what 
the mechanisms are in this struggle, we must f irs t ■ recognize that 
these children have been defeated in schools as young learners. 

They have few alternatives. They can take over the classrooms, in 
their terms; and their terms are to frustrate the teaclier in any 
further attempt to impose upon their psyches. And they do so in a 
characteristically sil.ent manner. The manner in which this class- 
room struggle is conducted is very complex to the observer unless he 
is familiar with some of the cultural f'jrms of interaction of the 
Sioux and the Cherokee. At the beginning, even to an Indian anthro- 
pologist making casual observations, it appears as if nothing is 
happening. After a while, this picture changes. 

We have to be willing to admit, on the one hand, ver)^ humbly as 
psychologists, that we charged into areas without adequate inter- 
disciplinary efforts that might have helped to achieve an insight 
into what we wanted to study; and therefore, we should slow down, 
stop and then, redirect our efforts (I feel that national testing 
efforts fall into this category of mistaken research). On the 
other hand, we ought to direct some efforts into broader questions 
of human learning that are relevant to the education of all children. 
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What do I mean by this? Science requires extensive research with 
many false starts. Laymen and scientists accept that vision of science 
in a field such as cancer research. But, in a socially explosive 
situation, the mistakes of an early stage of research are usually con- 
tained in the very problem that gave rise to the research. There is 
an additional price paid by mistaken leads and faulty approaches in 
social situations: the problem being studied is usually aggravated by 
the research mistakes. 

Hess has asked us to separate scientific considerations from 
considerations of value (pp. 38-41). I am not sure that this is 
possible. Often, the very way in which we ask questions is based upon 
untested assumptions; and once the question has been asked, and the 
research completed, we have added one more burden to the life of the 
dialect speaker. This is exactly what some of our Black colleagues 
are telling us throughout the country at professional meetings. 

*’You act like you did not knov; why you are asking certain questions; 
but there are reasons why you ask them, and reasons for the way you 
have asked them. Perhaps, that is what you should think of first, before 
you do any more research.” 

One of the things we might do, if we are interested in research 
with social implications, is to look at the middle-class. If we are 
going to ask rather complex questions, such as, what is the role of 
socialization in language and cognitive development (questions Bernstein 
has asked, and others have investigated) we ought to start whore we do 
have some intuitive knowledge. Because psychology has addressed itself 
primarily, for the last 40 years, to the learning processes of the lower 
mammal, we have relatively little theory or facts to offer in the com- 
plex areas we have talked about, such as the relationship of dialect 
to abstract thinking. (Witness the observa tic'iis of Bereiter.) So we 
charge into an area of maximum complexity- -because v;e want to be useful-- 
an area of maximum theoretical complexity, into situations such as the 
ghettoes and reservations, communities about which social scientists 
know very little, and can know very little, especially at a time, as 
Cazden has observed, when social change in the ghetto is greatly 
accelerated. (In the Roxbury ghetto, for example, researchers 
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anticipated different results in attitudes toward instruction in dialect 
in the same neighborhood on two different streets based on the particular 
political developments on each block,) 

Thus, let us do more fundamental research on the relationship be- 
tween language and intellectual endeavor in social groups where we have 
both familiarity and some intuitive knowledge. 

The broad theoretical questions of language and its uses are still 
with us. But I wish that we would withdraw for the time being from 
comparative research, for we have not yet come up with any basic answers 
in social settings about which we do have some knowledge and familiarity. 
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Social Dialects from a Linguistic Perspective: 
Assumptions, Current Research, and Future Directions 



Walt Wolfram 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, D.C. 



I , Assumpti ons 

The investigation of language in relation to social class is 
essentially based on two sets of assumptions, one dealing with the 
cognitive and one with the behavioral function of language. The 
assumptions concerning the cognitive function of language, language 
as CODE, deal with the communicative capacity of the form of language 
as a system of signs. The assumptions relevant to the behavioral 
function of language, language as BElhWIOR, deal with the role of 
language as one aspect of cultural behavior through which societal 
roles are carried out. The first set of assumptions are generally 
considered within the proper limit of descriptive linguistics as it 
has traditionally been defined, but the second sot of assumptions 
are considered only when the broader context of language in society 
is included. It is for this reason that the assumptions dealing with 
language as code are well-known by even elementary linguistic stu- 
dent$“-they are- part of most introductory courses in descriptive 
linguistics. The second set, however, are not as obvious to lin- 
guists, but appear to be essential for the investigation of social 
dialects. Of course, there is an essential interrelationship between 
these two sets of assumptions, so that the separation of them in our 
discussion may be one of convenience more than theoretical justification. 

Language as Code 

The research assumptions of linguistics in relation to the study of 
language differences are derived from the anthropological tradition of 
cultural relativism ^. When anthropologists at the turn of the century 
reacted to the evalua tive .measures of their predecessors in describing 
non-western cultures, they set the stage for a similar view of language 
differences. American anthropologists such as Boas , ' Kroeber , and 
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Herskovitz insisted on viewing cultures descriptively rather than by 
some yardstick of evolutionary development. Such an approach precluded 
classifying a language as "underdeveloped”, "primitive" or inherently 
inferior simply because it was used in a culture devoid cf the techno- 
logical implements found in western civilization: the notion of 
"primitive" languages was denounced as a product of ethnocentrism by 
socially and technologically superordinate cultures. 

Descriptive linguists, then, simply adopted the same assumptions 
about language that anthropologists had maintained for non- linguistic 
aspects of cultural behavior. Even as anthropologists rejected the 
Procrustean mold of western civilization in desciibing other cultures, 
linguistic descriptions rejected the mold of the classical languages 
in describing non- Indo- European languages. The opinion that languages 
have many different ways of expressing "underlying" logical operations 
became the cornerstone of assumptions about language differences. At 
first, these assumptions were relevant mainly to languages compared 
across clear-cut cultures; later they became relevant to the comparisons 
of speech differences for different social levels within the framework 
of a larger culture. It is within the latter framework that we shall 
discuss the basic linguistic assumptions concerning social dialects. 

What tlien, is the explicit nature of these assumptions? In order 
to discuss these assumptions, we must begin v;ith the primitive assump- 
tions linguists accept in their definition of LANGUAGE , 

One of the basic premises about the nature of language is that 
verbal systems are arbitrary, established only by convention^. Although 
one cannot deny a certain degree of consistency in the relation of lan- 
guage to the outside world, relationships between objects and linguistic 
signs are arbitrary. All languages adequately provide for the con- 
ceptualization and expressions of logical propositions, but the par- 
ticular mode (i,e. grammar) for conceptualizing may differ drastically 
between language systems. The linguist, therefore, assumes that dif- 
ferent surface forms for expression have nothing to do with the under- 
lying logic of a sentence. There is nothing inherent in a given 
language variety which will interfere with the development of con- 
ceptualization^ This is not to say that differences between the 



handling of logical operaiions may never correlaie with different social 
classes; however, on the basis of this premise, it cannot be related to 
.language differences, since all language varieties adequately provide 
for expression of syllogistic reasoning. 

To those familiar with the current interest in nonstandard English, 
particularly Black English (the language variety spoken typically by 
lower-class blacks ) , it should be apparent that this assumption does not 
coincide with the conclusions of some of the current projects in the 
area. Yet, the work of Bereiter and Englemann (1965, 1966) proposes 
such a view. To suggest that Black English imposes certain cognitive 
limitations on the logical operations of Black English speakers and 
to reject it as "illogical" is not generally taken seriously by lin- 
guists. Ultimately, such notions seem to be derived from a prescriptive 
norm for language usage, although philosophical dictiims about the 
logical nature of certain rules of a language add a ring of authority 
to such pronouncements. 

To illustrate one of the most cited examples of the inherent logical 
foundation of Standard English, we can cite the use of negatives with 
indefinites. If a person uses a sentence such as Jolm didn^t do anything , 
it is understood negatively, but if a person should use the sentence, 

John didn’t do nothing , it can only be meant as a positive statement 
since two negatives logically make a positive"! In this viev7, if a per- 
son uses the construction in a sentence such as John didn’t do notliing 
because he was so lazy , he is using English in an illogical way. There- 
fore the sentence does not mean what the speaker tliought it meant, Thh 
speaker apparently means that John did not work, but by saying John 
didn*t do nothing he affirms that John actually did something. Inter- 
pretations of this sort ignore a quite regular rule in Black English 
(as well as in languages such as Spanish and Italian) v;hich states 
that when you have a negative sentence with indefinites, you may add 
a negative element to every indefinite (c.g. We ain*t never had no 
trouble about none of us pullin^ out no knife or nothin* ) . In the 
underlying structure there is only one negative, which is simply 
realized on every indefinite. 

Essential to understanding the underlying proposition of the above 
sentence is the distinction between "deep" and "surface" structure in 
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language^. Deep structure is basically a sysiem of proposi Lions LhaL* 
interrelate in such a way as to express the meaning of the sentence, 
while surface strucLure is reali^aliion of tliese propositions in terras 
of the particular grammatical devicefj (e.g. linear ordering, gram- 
matical categories) of the language. The knowledge of language involves 
the ability to assign deep and surface structures to an infinite range 
of sentences, to relate these structures appropriately, and to assign 
a semantic interpretation and phonetic interpretation to the paired 
deep and surface structure. The failure to understand this relation 
is, no doubt, responsible for some of the misinterpretation of non- 
standard varieties of languages. We see, in the case of Black English 
multiple negation, that the basis for arguing for its supposed illogi- 
cality is found in the mistaken identity of a surface structure for a 
deep structure. 

Proclamations about the inadequacy of Black English on logical 
bases, from a linguistic perspective, are attributed to a naive dis- 
regard for one of tlie primitive premises about the nature of language. 
Yet, Bereiter maintains that a difference between the negative patterns 
of Black English and Standard English is an indication that the black 
ghetto child is "deprived of one of the most powerful logical tools 
our language provides”( 1963: 199) . Bereiter claims that a black ghetto 
child "does not know the word no t '* since his subjects did not regularly 
give -him the form in negating a sentence such as This is not a book . 

The assumptions of Bereiter, liowever, reveal two misconceptions. In 
the first place, he has confused the inability of the student to give 
him the word no t in a specific elicitation task with the child* s un- 
familiarity with the lexical item. Labov (1969b), observes that many 
of the formal elicitation procedures in the context of a classroom 
can be quite intimidating to the student and the best defense may be 
no verbal response at all. Intensive research on the structure of 
Black English in Washington, D.C. and Detroit clearly indicates that 
not is an integral part of Black English. Secondly, Bereiter is 
apparently unaware that the use of other negative patterns may ser\^e 
the same purpose as not . Thus, a sentence such as This aiu* t no book 
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may communicate the same negative pattern as no t although the structure 
of the sentence is different. What is essential is not the occurrence 
of a particular lexical item, or a specific syntactical pattern, but 
the reali 2 ;ation of a particular type of underlying structure involving 
negation. Whatever deficiencies in logical operations may or may not 
exist among black glietto children, these have nothing to do with 
language"^ 

A second assumption of the linguist is the adequacy of all languages 
or dialects as communicative systems. It is accepted as a given, that 
language is a human phenomenon whicli characterizes every social group, 
and that all language systems are perfectl}^ adequate as communicative 
systems for the ineml^ers of the social, group. The social acceptability 
of a particular language variet}^ is totally unrelated to its adequacy 
as a communicative code. The question concerning different language 
varieties is not the WHAT but the HOW of communication. Thus, the 
consideration of the so-called disadvantaged child as "nonverbal", 
"verbally destitute", or at best, "drastically deficient" in his speech 
is diametrically opposed to this basic assumption. That there are 
typical situations in V7hlc)i young cliildren do not respond because of 
the uncomfortableness of the social situaiion, or as a protective device 
against middle class meddling, should not be interpreted as meaning that 
the child does not emphasize the importance of verbal manipulation. 

As Labov (1969b) has vividly poi.nted out, monosyllabic responses 
in certain types of social situations involving a teacher and child 
might be an effective defense to a ho.stile and threatening situation. 

But if an indigenous social situation is set up, the same child who 
was judged as nonverbal on the basis of a formal test situation may 
be shown to be highly verbal and manipulative in his speech. Linguisf'.s 
assume that the label "verbal destitutions" cannot refer to vernacular 
language patterns in an indigenous setting, but to the impression of 
speech created by a non- indigenous social setting. 

Some linguists, following Chomsky (1965), would assume the com- 
municative adequacy of any language or language variety on tlie basis 
of an innate "universal" grammar (i.e. it is a putative attribute of 
being human). This innate language propensity involves the following 
properties, according to Chomsky (1965:30); 
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(i) a technique for represen l:ing inpul: signals 

(ii) a way of representing structural information about 
tliese signals 

(iii) some initial delimitation of a class of possible 
hypotheses about language structure 

(iv) a method for determining v;hat each h}^po thesis implies 
with respect to each sentence 

(v) a method for selecting one of the (presumably infinitely 
many) hypotheses that are allowed by (iii) and are com- 
patible with the given primary linguistic data. 

Other linguists, following the behavioralist tradition explicated 
by Skinner (1957), insist that the acquisition of language should be 
attributed to a s timulus- response relationsliip rather than an innate 
universal grammar. From this perspectives the adequacy of language 
systems would be claimed on the basis of cross-cultural comparisons. 

Tliat is, the postulate about the communicative adequacy of languages 
is derived inductively, based on the empirical data from a repre- 
sentative sample of world languages. both approaches, tlien, \ 70 uld 
make the same claim about tlie adequacy of language systems, although 
their reasoning for such a position might differ somev/liat. Altliough 
bo til approaches arrive at the same conclusion wi tli respect to this 
issue, there is one important implication v;hich should be brouglit out. 
Chomsky *s perspective assumes that any normal child v\’ill have the equip- 
ment to deal vjith the logical operati.ous undcrl.ying language- - i t is an 
attribute of the human mind (see Chomsky 1968). But is possible, given 
the behavioralist perspective, that a particular type of environment 
might inhibit the acquisition of these logical properties necessary for 
an adequate language system. 

The question of adequacy of nonstandard dialects as a communicative 
systems brings out a very important matter on how one views a non- 
standard language variety. In actualit}^, the viewpoint is much broader 
than the linguistic situation, reverting back to the basic approach to 
different social groups. One can for example > view black ghetto culture 
and language in terms of two basic models, which Baratz (1968) has 
called deficit or difference models^ A deficit model treats speech 
differences in terms of a norm and deviation from tliat norm, the norm 
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being middle-class white behavior. From a sociological perspective, 
this means that much of black ghetto behavior, which differs from 
middle-class behavior^ is viewed as deviant behavior -- a ty]>e of 
pathology. In terms of speech behavior, Black English is considered, 
in the words of Hurst (1965:2), "the pathology of non-organic speech 
deficiencies". On the other hand, a difference model, which seems to 
be much more common to anthropology than sociology and psychology, 
considers socially subordinate societies and language variel:ies as 
self-contained systems, inherently neither deficient nor superior. 
Language varieties are different but equal. 

Although this dichotomy between a deficit and difference model 
may be somewhat oversimplified, it sets a helpful framework for con- 
sidering theoretical approaches to nonstandard dialects. But there 
is also a practical importance in such a distinction. If, for example, 
one simply considers .lonstandard dialects to be corrupt approximations 
of standard English, one may miss important structural facts about the 
nature of these dialects. For example, consider the following inter- 
pretation of the finite use of the form be, a commonly cited feature 
of Black English. Ruth Golden, who views Black English in terms of a 
descending scale of deviation from Standard English states: 

Individuals use different levels of language for different 
situations. These levels vary from the illiterate to the 
formal and literary. For instance, starting with the 
illiterate. He don’t be here , we might progress to the 
colloquial. He ain* t he re, to t)ie general and informal 
He isn't here up to the formal and literary. He is not 
presen t (1963:173). 

From the perspective of a deficit model, j^, is simply considered a 
corrupt approximation of Standard English. The possibility that 
may have a grammatically different function is precluded. Instead, 
it is only considered as a "substitution" for the finite forms of 
Standard English and are . The linguist as a structurali.s t , 

however, looks at this use of ^ descriptively; that is, he asks 
what the grammatical function of this form is. When such an approach 
is taken, we find that the form represents a grammatical category 
which seems to be unique to Black English. Tills, of course, is not 
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to sa}'’ that all linguists will accept a given descriptive anal}^sis of 
this form (see Wolfram 1969:188-196) although a number of analyses 
agree that it is used to represent a habitual action of some type. 

This type of disagreement is no more serious than the disagreements 
that linguists may have over the function of the have auxiliary in 
Standard English. Common to each description of however, is the 

rigorous method of linguistic analysis, based on the assumption that 
this form has a linguistic function in its own right. The insistence 
on language varieties as systems in their own right (with both 
similarities and differences to related varieties) is the reason that 
linguists view suspiciously such terms as "substitutions", "replace- 
ments", "omissions", "deviations", etc. Such terms used with refer- 
ence to nonstandard language varieties imply a value judgment about 
a given variety's relation to the standard variety. Teirms like 
"correspondence" and "alternation" do not have these same implications - 
they are statements of fact about language re ]. at ions. While the termi- 
nology may seem to be a trivial matter for the' linguist to pick on, the 
association of such terms with the deficit type of approach raises a 
danger signal to the linguist. To take the position that nonstandard 
constructions are simply inaccurate and unv/orthy approximations of 
Standard English can only lead to an inaccurate description of V7hat 
is assumed by the linguist to be a self-contained system, which is 
perfectly adequate for communication. 

Our previous point concerning the adequacy of nonstandard varieties 
of English as a system of communication naturally leads us to a further 
premise concerning language, namely, that is systematic and ordered. 
Any view of language differences which treats them as unsystematic and 
irregular will thus be categorically rejected by the linguist. It is 
assumed that descriptive data of related languages will always reveal 
regular and systematic correspondences between different types of con- 
structions. One can readily see, then, why the linguist reacts nega- 
tively to a view of nonstandard language as that offered by Hurst, 
who subsumes differences between Black English and Standard English 
under the rubric "dialectolalia": 
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, , . dialecLolalia involves such specific oral abberations as 
phonemic and subphonemlc replacemeniis , segmenlial phonemes, 
phonetic distortions, defective syntax, misarticulations , 
mispronunciations, limited or poor vocabulary, and faulty 
phonology. These variables exist most commonly in un- 
systematic, multi- farious combinations (1965:2). 

Hurst's position unambiguously treats Black English as an 
irregular, unsystematic and faulty rather than a different but equal 
system. Furthermore, such a position can only be taken when actual 
descriptive and sociolinguis tic facts are ignored, for the linguist 
would claim that all evidence points to differences between Standard 
English and Black English which are systematic and regular. Take, 
for example, the case of word- final consonant clusters in such words 
t , ground , and cold . In Black English, the final consonant is 
absent more often than even the most colloquial forms of Standard 
English’, the result of a systematic correspondence of a single con- 
sonant in Black English where a cluster is found in Standard English, 
Thus, we get something like tes ' , groun' , and col ' in Black English. 

But these final consonants are not absent randomly or unsystematically. 
We observe that the correspondence of a single consonant for a word- 
final cluster onl.y occurs when both members of n potential cluster are 
either voiced or voiceless, such as st, nd, sk, and Id, But wlien one 
of the members is voiced and the other voicless, as in the clusters 
mp ( jump ) , _1J[: ( colt ) and ( coun t ) , this correspondence does not 
occur. Instead, Black English is like Standard English in that both 
members of the cluster are present. The view that differences between 
related language varieties are random and haphaJiard not only conflicts 
with a linguistic assumption, the view can be dangerous from a practical 
viewpoint. It can lead to an unsystematic approach in teaching Standard 
English and the teaching of points that may be irrelevant in terms of 
the systematic differences between the two language varieties. 

As a final premise of the linguist, we must observe that language 
is learned in the context of the community. Linguists generally agree 
that children have a fairly complete language system by the age of 5 
or 6, with minor adjustments in language competence occurring some- 
times until 8 or 9, This system is acquired from contact with indi- 
viduals in their environment. Whether this is primarily the 
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parent-child relationship (v;hich some claim for the middle-class white 
community) or from child peers (which is sometimes claimed for the 
black g/ietto community) a child’s language is acquired through verbal 
interaction with individuals in the. immediate context. 

Whether one maintains that the child has the innate capacity to 
search for abstract grammatical rules from which sentences are generated 
(a la Chomsky) or one insists on a behavioralist perspective (a la 
Skinner), it is presumed that the child will have established an over- 
all language competence by the age of 4-6. 'The rate of development is 
generally assumed to be parallel for children of differe-nt social 
groups (see Slobin 1967 for an actual investigation of this question), 
lower-class children learning the nonstandard dialect at approximately 
the same rate as middle- class children learning the standard variety of 
English. This assumption of the linguist concerning the rate of language 
development again comes into basic conflict with basic statements of edu- 
cational psychologists such as Engelmann, Bereiter and Deutsch, vdio speak 
of the communal ’’language retardation” of ghetto children. Bereiter 
states: 

By the time they are five years old, disadvantaged children 
of almost G V c r y kind are t y p i ca 1 1 y one o r two yea r s r e ta r d e d 
in language development. This is supported by virtually any 
index of language one cares to look at (1965:196). 

Closer investigation of this claim reveals that chese children are 

considered to be linguistically retarded, and, in many cases, to be 

cognitively deficient simply because they do not speak Standard English. 

Thus, if a black lower-class child says He nice , a correspondence of the 

present tense Standard English He ’ s nice , it is considered to be an 

underdeveloped Standard English approximation and equivalent to the 

absence of copula at a particular stage of Standard English development 

(see, for example, Bereiter and Engelmann 1966:139-140). The fact that 

this form is used by adult speakers is irrelevant, only indicating the 

permanence of this retardation. The linguist, however, suggests that 

Black English is simply one of many languages, including Russian and 

Hungarian, which have a zero copula realization in the /resent tense. 

No meaning is lost; an "identity statement” is just as permissible in 

this language as any other language. This form has no relation to 

the ability or inability to conceptualize. Similarly, auditory 
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discrimination tests (sucli as Wepman^s 1958) vjhdch are designed on a 
Standard English norm are de~fac to dismissed by the linguist as biased 
against the nonstandard system. The learning of Standard Englisli must 
be clearly differentiated from language development of an indigenous 
dialect. Careful attention should be made, from the viewpoint of 
linguistic relativism, in order not to erroneously transfer legitimate 
language or dialect differences into matters of language acquisition. 

The linguist, in support of the linguistic equality of nonstandard 
dialects, considers evidence on relative language proficiency (as that 
recently provided by Baratz (1969)) to be an empirical justification 
for his claims. Baratz conducted a bi- dialectal test in which the 
proficiency of a group of black ghetto children in repeating Standard 
English and Black English sentences was compared. As might be expected, 
the black children were considerably more proficient in repeating the 
Black English sentences. When they repeated the Standard English 
sentences, h.owcver, there v?ere predictable differences in their 
repetitions based on interference from Black English. The same test 
was then administered to a group of white middle -class suburban 
children, who repeated the Standard English sentences qui.tc adequately, 
but had predictable differences in tlieir repetition of the Black English 
sentences based on interference from Standard Engl.ish. Which of these 
groups, then, v;as linguistically retarded? We must be careful not to 
confuse social acceptability, and no one would deny thu social stig- 
matization of nonstandard dialects, with language acquisition. 

In sum, the relativistic viewpoint of the linguist emphasizes the 
fully systematic but different nature of social dialects. All language 
varieties are efficient as communicative codes, and adequate for 
cognitive development. Inherent in the definition of L*\NGUAGE is the 
capability of expressing the logical propositions that are the basis 
of human thought. 

Language as Behavior 

In the previous section, v:e limited ourselves to linguistic as- 
sumptions which serve. as the basis for the investigation of the cogni 
function of language. But language must also be viewed in terms of i 
social function, language as behavior. And, when we view the role of 
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language in terms of its social function, the linguist (or more properly, 
the sociolinguist) also operates on the basis of some general assump- 
tions about language in society. Although I shall describe these as 
assumptions, some of these observations more correctly might ba con- 
sidered hypo::heses , given the currcMit state of soc iolinguis tic research. 

To begin with, it is axiomatic that language is one form of cul- 
tural behavior. If we assume that social differences in a culture will 
be manifested in non- linguistic behavioral patterns, then we may also 
expect that behavioral differences will be realized in language. Lan- 
guage differences presume social differences. Several anthropological 
linguists, particularly H>mies (1962, 1964, 1970) and Ervin-Tripp (1964, 
1969) have explicated the numerous types of social factors which may 
effect linguistic differences, including setting (e.g. locale, situ- 
ation), participants (e.g. sex, age, status), topic (e.g. religion, 
athletics, politics), and functions (e.g. requests, commands, rituals). 
Although we are primarily concerned with language differences which 
result from the differentiation of social positions in this discussion, 
the inter-relationship of social class with other social parameters is 
so intrinsic that it cannot be discussed completely apart from thesel 
It is the. interaction of these various social parameters that is basic 
to the assumption that language differences result from social differ- 
ences . 

'It should be noted that I have deliberately used the term result 
from in describing the relationship of linguistic and social differ- ^ 
ences , since I wish to imply that this relationship is one of cause and 
effect. Although the term correlation is often used to describe this 
relationship and may be accurate in terms of a particular descriptive 
model, it is not used here because of its neutrality wltTh respect to 
cause and effect. Ultimately, the description of linguistic differ- 
ences implies a cause and effect relationship between linguistic and 
social differences. Because of this relationship, it may be suggested 
that the description of linguistic differences is dependent upon an 
ethnographical description. H\Tnes deserves: 

As the discovery of structure, sociolinguistics can be seen 
as an extension of usual linguistic description. The ex- 
tension reaches a point, however, at whicli its dependence on 
^social description becomes clear and inescapable. As description 
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becomes sociolinguistic , it becomes partly e thnogi*aphy , 
for the functions that underlie structure must be empirically 
determined. They can neither be taken for granted, nov 
merely postulated, and to determine them requires socio- 
cultural knovjledge (1969:3) 

Views on the extent to which ethnographical description must pre- 
cede the description of language differences within a society vary 
greatly. For example, DeCamp (1968) first groups speakers solely on 
the basis of linguistic differences. Having grouped speakers on this 
basis, he then proceeds to describe some of the social characteristics 
of this linguistically defined group. On the other hand. Wolfram (1969) 
based the description of linguistic differences solely on pre- determined 
socio-economic groups. In the former case, it may be argued that the 
“natural" division of groups on a linguistic basis is a more reliable 
indication of sociolinguistic differences than the use of an objective 
socio-economic index which can only represent one manifestation of 
social class. In the latter case, it may be argued that the description 
of linguistic differences in terms of predetermined social groups takes 
advantage of v;hat we do know about some of the objective indexes of 
social class and may have implications concerning the validity of social 
class distinctions. The two approaches are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive, so that one might manipulate his data to take full advantage 
of the insights to be derived from viewing the data both ways. 

.Although the heuristic procedure and theoretical model for handling 
the relationship between language and social differences may have im- 
portant implications for the descriptive adequacy of sociolinguistic data, 
basic to all sociolinguistic investigations is the cause and effect 
relationship betv;een social and language differences. 

Due to the prevalent, if not universal, nature of social class in 
culture (even in so-called classless societies, where social class is 
not overtly acknowledged), we also assume that some type of language 
normativization will take place. To put it another way, language 
standardization is inevitable. For various soc io-cultural reasons, all 
languages or dialects are not considered equal in their social accept- 
ability, so that one of the languages or dialects becomes established as 
normative when compared with others^. Although we might give a general 
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definition of a standard language, such as a codified set of language 
norms which are considered socially acceptable, more specific definition 
is dependent on the particular language situation. In one case, it 
may be the language of a high- prestige group which becomes emulated 
by others. In another case a dialect or group of dialects may become 
standardized by default: that is, a dialect (s) NOT spoken by socially 
stigmatized groups. (This may, in fact, be the most operative definition 
of Standard English.) In another case, it ma}^ be defined in terms of 
socio-political dominance . 

In many instances, the *^es tahlishment of a standardized language is 
formal, through the codification of a norm in prescriptive grammars and 
codifying agencies such as the school, but it is also possible for a 
standardized language to be es ta^^-lished through informal means. Language 
standardization can take place on two scales. In cross-cultural terms, 
one language may be .set up as a .standard language for a nation. In terms 
of in tra-cultural f ramov.u-^rk , one dialect may be set up as a standard as 
opposed to others. 

Garvin and Mathiot (1956), following Havr.^nek (1955), have de-' 
limited several types of symbolic and objoc'tive functions of a standard 
language, which may aid us in unders? tandi ng why language standardization 
seems to be so inevitable. A standard language, in the first place, may 
serve a unifying function by linking an individual .speaker with a larger 
community. Whereas tVie unifying function may unit'.c individual speakers, 
what is identified as the separatist function opposes the standard 
language to other languages or varieties as a separate entity, thus 
potentially serving as a symbol of national identity. Weinreich (1953: 
100) points out that it is in a situation of language contact that 
people most easily become aware of the peculiarities of their language 
as against others, and in this situation the standardized language 
most readily becomes the s)’mbol of group integrity. There is also a 
prestige function associated with a standard language. As Garvin and 
Mathiot observe: 

...one of the ways of achieving equality with an admired 
high-prestige nationality is to make one's own language 'as 
good as theirs', which in our terms means bringing it closer 
to the ideal properties of a standard language (1956:788). 
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Whereas the previously mentioned functions are symbolic, ar objec- 
tive function served by a standard language is the f rame- of- reference 
func cion « By providing a codified norm for correctness, speakers can 
be judged in terms of their conformity to that norm. 

Garvin and Mathiot further point out that the functions of a 
standard language give rise to a set of cultural attitudes toward it. 
Related to the unifying and separatist functions of a standard language 
is an attitude of language loyalty, the prestige function produces an 
attitude of pride, and the frame- of-reference function results in an 
attitude of awareness of the norm. 

Whatever soc io- cul tural reasons may account for the inevitability 
of language staudardi:^.ation , this fact must be realistically faced by 
sociolingui. s L*s . Linguists have tradi tiona 1 ly objected to the notion 
of language standardization because of the imposition of prescriptive 
norms of ’’correctness" -- norms which are opposed to the descrj.ptive 
framework in v;hich linguists approach language. The basic objection 
lies in the fact that values of social propriety are misinterpreted 
as value judgments coucei-ning linguistic adequacy. Despite the 
philosophical validity of linguists’ objections or their ethical pre- 
ference to eliminate the notion of standard and nonstandard languages, 
we must realistically concede that the establishment of prescriptive 
norms for ’’correct" speech usage is an inevitable l^y- product of the 
awareness of social class. 

As a concomitant of the above assumption about language, we must 
also assume that subjective reactions to speech are inevitable. Indi- 
viduals .do not respond to speech differences with objective detachment. 
Rather, they respond evaluatively based on their reactions (in most 
cases stereotypic) to the social differences that the language differ- 
ences imply. One may generally note (but not universally since there 
may be exceptions) that the speech behavior of a socially stigmatized 
group will be considered stigmatized and a socially prestigious group 
will be considered high-prestige. In essence, when individuals react 
subjectively to the speech of a particular social group, they are 
expressing their attitudinal reactions toward the behavioral patterns 
of that group on the basis of one behavioral manifestation, language. 

-no- 
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For example, the subjective reactions of middle-class white to lower- 
class black speech' is, in reality, a reflection of a much more pervasive 
attitude tov;ard tlie behavioral patterns of lower-class black culture. 

The rejection of the speech of this group must therefore be viewed in the 
wider context of cultural rejection. 

The above paragraph only deals v;ith subjective reactions to speech 
behavior with respect to the interaction of different social groups on 
a vertical dimension but it must also be pointed out that subjective 
reactions towards different types of speech events are also character- 
istic within a given social group, a horizontal dimension. Within the 
ethnography of speaking, not only tlie forms of speech but the uses of 
speech may be viewed eva lua tive ly . What this means is that within a 
given social group there v;ill be rules for "good and bad manners" with 
respect to speech usage. Certain types of speech uses will be valued 
positively and othei’s negatively. For example, ra p p i n g in black culture 
refers to a distinctively fluent and lively way of talking, cliaracter- 
ized by a high degree of personal style (see Kochman 1968:27). As a 
manipulative use of language, it is positively valued. On the other 
hand, loud-mouthing refers to the use of language in a forceful but 
non-inanipula tive way, and generally evoke.s a pejorative emotive res- 
ponse. In terms of vernacular culture, it is "bad speech manners." 

We. must assume, that for each social group, there are indigi^nou:' values 
placed on certain uses of speech. It is the realization of a cultural 
value system v;ith respect to speech that is the basis for subjective 
reactions to the form, content, and use of speech. 

Implicit in several of the above a.ssump tions relevant for linguis- 
tic research is the principle that speakers show variation in their 
linguistic rules based on the social context in which speech occurs. 

Labov puts it: 

One of the fundamental principles of sociolinguis tic investi- 
gation might be stated as: there are no sin gle-st yle speak ers. 

By this we mean that every speaker will show -some variation 
in phonological and syntactic rules according to the immediate 
context in which he is speaking (1969b: 13). 

In the process of enculturation , speakers not only acquire com- 
petence in a linguistic code, but competence in the use of certain 
variations which are dependent on social context. In contexts deter- 
mined by some of the factors we mentioned previously, such as the 
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relation of participants, settings, and topic^ variations in speecli can 

be expected. To put it another way, we must assume, in the soc iolinguis tic 

consideration of language, an "ethnography of speaking" (see Henries 1962). 

To assume that there will be some stylistic range for al3 individuals 

does not, however, imply that the same range and competence can be expected 

from different speakers. Labov notes: 

One must add of course that the stylistic range and competence 
of the speaker may vary greatly. Children may have a very 
narrow range in both the choices open to them and the social 
contexts they respond to. Old men often show a narrow range 
in that their motivation for style shifting disappears along 
with their concern for power relationships (Labov 1969b:13). 

Despite the variations in the range of styles between different 
speakers, it is most reasonable to assume that all speakers who have 
acquired a language system have also acquired some flexibility in the 
use of alternative structures within tliat system. 

One may wonder, at tliis point, how the notion of stylistic variation 
relates to the distinction betv;eenwhat Bernstein (1964) has called the 
res trie ted and e labora te d code. Although some have taken this to mean 
that lower-class speakers are single and middle- class multi- style 
speakers, one cannot accept this interpretation. A closer look at 
Bernstein reveals that he is talking about the relative not absolute 
reduction in the alternatives which are open in speech. (This, in fact, 
is one reason why the notions of restricted and elaborated codes lose 
their usefulness when trying to experiment with these concepts.) Bern- 
stein maintains: 

...with a restricted code, the range of alternatives, syntactic 
alternatives, is considerably reduced and so it is much more 
likely that prediction is possible. . ...In the case of elaborated 
code, the speech system requires a higher level of verbal plan- 
ning for the preparation of speech than in the case of restricted 
code (1964 : 57) . 

That a particular social group may be "limited" to a restricted 
code does not mean that they have only one style of speech. Whatever 
criticisms one may make of the theoretical and methodological basis 
of Bernstein* s researcli, it cannot be argued that restricted code 
refers to uni-style and elaborated to multi-style speakers. What he 
does say is that a difference in the range of grammatical alternatives 
may be related to social class; lie is thus attempting to give one 
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explanation to account for the observation that there are competencies 
with respect to stylistic ranges. The verification of this hypothesis, 
however, is still needed. 

In the preceding discussion, we have explicated some o.' the basic 
assumptions underlying the behavioi-al role of language in society. 
Because assumptions about the behavioral role of language are not as 
frequently stated as those relating to the language as code, it may 
well be that more assumptions or qualifications of the assumptions 
presented here will liave to be explicated. What is essential here is 
the fact that the study of social dialG?cts by linguists is based on two 
sets of assumptions, one dealing with the structure of the language 
system and one relating to the structure of society. It is the com- 
bination of these assumptions, wiiich in many ways are interrelated, 
that is the foundation for soc iolinguis tic research by linguists. 
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^ ^ • Current Research ^ ^ 

Within the discipline of linguistics, it is the field of dialec- 
tology which v/as responsible for the earliest attempts to account for 
social variation in speech. American dialectologists recognij^ed that 
social differences had to be considered, even tho'/.gh the primary goal 
of dialect geography was the correlation of .so t tlement history with 
regional varieties of English. Kurath, for example, in directing the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada v:as aware that social 
differences intersected with settlement history and geographical dif- 
ferences to account for linguistic variation. As reported in the 
Handbook of the Linguistic Geograj^hy of New England , Linguistic Atlas 
fieldworkers divided informants into three main types, as follows: 



Type 


I 


: Little formal education, little reading and 
restricted social contacts. 


Type 


II 


: Better formal education (usually high school) 
and/or wider reading and social contacts. 


Type 


III 


: Superior education (usually college) , cultured 
background, wide reading and/or extensive social 
contacts (Kurath 1939:44). 


In additi( 


Dn, 


each of tlie above types was subdivided as: 


Type 


A : 


Aged, and/or regarded by the fieldworker as old- 
fashioned. 


• Type 


B : 


Middle-aged or younger, and/or regarded by the 
fieldworker as more modern (Kurath 1939:44). 
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Although different social Hypes v?ere recognized in the work of the 
Linguistic Atlas several difficulties were apparent because the social 
parame‘:er was not adequately considered. The social' classification of 
informants was dependent on the f ie Idworkers ’ subjective impr iss ions . 

The vaguemess with which the social types were profiled (e.g. "little 
reading and restricted social contacts") caused the social classifi- 
cation of informants to be unreliable. Furthermore, no verifiable 
sociological model for rating the social status of informants was 
utilized. Education, \ 7 hich seemed to be primary in the evaluation of 
informants, is only one of tlie various factors which is used by social 
scientists in rating social status. Finally, the classification scheme 
was applied circularly. The criteria for classifying some groups of 
informants were not basoni on extra-verbal behavior, but on the dependent 
variable of language itself. 

Whereas the correlation of social with linguistic differences was 
of secondary concern in the v7ork of the Linguistic Atlas (Kurath 1941, 
1949), later interpretation of the Linguistic Atlas data gave more 
direct attention to the importance of social factors in accounting for 
linguistic diversity. Dialec tologis r.s however, still seemed to appeal 
to the social parameter only when "data proved too complicated to be 
explained by merely a geographical s ta tement ,or a statement of settle- 
ment history" (McDavid 1948:194). Thus, Mchavid's "Postvocalic -r in 
South Carolina: A social analysis" (1948) amends a geographical ex- 
planation of postvocalic -r in the Piedmont area of South Carolina by 
analyzing the intersection of social class with geographical differences. 
As will be seen later, dialectologis ts continue to work with the social 
consequences of speech variation, but the methods of "mainstream dia- 
lectologis ts" such as Kurath, McDavid, and Pederson have actually 
changed very little. 

Levine and Crockett (1967) also investigated the variation of 
pos tvocalic -.r in a Piedmont community , but the analytical method is 
considerably more refined with respect to sampling and statistics. 

For one, they were concerned with inter- transcriber and intra- 
transcriber reliability. Statistical tests were also applied to 
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quantitative results so that the significance of results could be deter- 
mined technically instead of impressionistically. Finally, there is a 
comparison of pos tvoca lie in two types of style, a word list and a 
sentence style. 

From another perspective, anthropological linguists have made 
significant contributions to the study of linguistic correlates of 
social stratification in the last decade. Whereas dialec to legists have 
been satisfied with rough approximations of social divisions to which 
linguistic phenomena may be related, anthropologists have characteris- 
tically been rigorous in their differentiation of social groups to which 
linguistic variables may be related. Independent ethnographical descrip- 
tion of behavioral patterns characterizing different social strata is 
required before any correlation of linguistic variables with these 
strata can he made. Research on the social stratification of linguistic 
features has been pioneered by Gumperz (1958a, 1958b, 1961, 1964), 

Hymes (1961, 1964), and Bright (1.960, 1964, 1966). For example, 

Gumperz, in several articles (1958a, 1958b), has shown how linguistic 
variables, particularly phonological variables, relate to the caste 
systems of India. Southeastern Asia, periiaps because of its rigid 
stratification between castes, has received the most extensive con- 
sideration by anthropological linguists. Anthropological, linguists 
such as }I}TTies and Gumperz have concerned themselves with developing a 
structural taxonomy of the factors v/hich must be dealt with from a 
sociolinguis tic perspective of verbal behavior, such as settings, par- 
ticipants, topics, and functions of interaction. Limited consideration 
has been given to American English by anthropological linguists, al- 
though Fischer (1958) provided an analysis of the morphemic variation 
beftween the suffixal participle /-In/ and /-In/ in English by con- 
sidering the social background of 24 children in a New England village. 

It was Labov * s work on the social stratification of English in 
New York city (1963a, 1963b, 1965a, 1966b, 1966c), more than any other 
research, that has sharpened the theoretical and methodological bases 
for sociolinguistic research. Using a survey by the Mobilization for 
Youth as his sociological model, he analyzed the speech of over a 
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hundred randomly selected informants. Five different phonoloj^ical 
variables (oh, eh, r, th, dh) , isolated in four contextual styles 
(careful speech, casual speech, reading, word lists) v;ere correlated 
with the social stratification of the informants. Labov made several 
major contributions to the study of linguistic correlates of social 
stratification. In the first place, he used sociologically valid 
procedures in selecting the informants for his sample. Many linguists 
prior to Labov were largely satisfied with biased, non- random in- 
formant selection. Also, Labov *s quantitative measurement of linguis- 
tic variables, although not the first, was considerably more extensive 
than any previous sociolinguis tic research. Further, his effort to 
isolate contextual styles on the basis of extra- linguistic "channel 
cues" was a careful attempt to define interviev; styles in linguistics. 
The major contribution of Labov was his demonstration that speech 
differences x\Ti thin a community, often dismissed by linguists as "free 
variation", systematically correlated with social differences. 

The Detroit Dialect Study (Shuy, Wolfram and' Riley 1967), exper- 
imented with several different methods of analyzing speech differences 
It extended the insights of Labov on the linguistic variable to gram- 
matical as well as phonological variables. An attempt to measure 
differences by the quantitative measurement of structural types (e.g. 
clause and phrase types) was also investigated. 

Despite a developing sociolinguis tic tradition within linguistics 
over the past several decades, the actual structural description of 
nonstandard dialects has received little attentionl*" To a certain 
degree, this lack of attention can be attributed to the attitude that 
nonstandard speech is less v/orthy of interest than the study of 
socially acceptable varieties of English. Another contributing factor 
for this neglect may have been the assumption that the nonstandard 
dialects were minimally different in their structure and that when 
comprehensive studies of standard English were completed, it would 
be a relatively simple matter to adjust grammatical descriptions to 
include nonstandard varieties. With respect to Black English, des- 
criptive attention was no doubt delayed by dialec tologis ts who main- 
tained that it was not essentially different from the speech of 
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Southern v?hites of comparable socio-economic levels. As an example of 
such a view, note Kurath's conclusions from his work on the Linguistic 
Atlas ’ 

By and large the Southern Negro speaks the language of ".he 
white man of his locality or area and of his education.... 

As far as the speech of the uneducated Negroes is concerned, 
it differs little from that of the illiterate white; that is, ' 
it exhibits the same regional and local variations as that 
of the simple v^’hite folk (1949:6). 

Stewart (1965:13) observes that the structural neglect of Black English 

may also have been related to concern for the feelings of Negroes: 

As this [the study of Black English] relates to the speech 
of Negroes, it has been reinforced by a commendable desire 
to emphasize the potential of the Negro to be identical with 
white Americans and accordingly to deenipliasize any current 
behavioral patterns which might not seem to contribute 
directly to that goal... respect for the feelings of Negroes 
themselves has probably played a part in discouraging the 
study of Negro speech. For, as is quite understandable, 
many Negroes (particularly educated ones) are somewhat 
sensitive about any public focus on distinctively Negro 
behavior, particularly if it happens to be that of lower 
class Negroes. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, it was not until the last few years 
that the study of Black English has been seriously undertaken. Al- 
though there are several current researcli projects on the linguistic 
structure of Black Englisli, by comparison, tliero are still only a 
limited number of linguists v?ho liave taken an interest in this area. 

Stewart (1964, 1967, 1968) and Bailey (1965) probably did more 
to turn the attention of linguists to the study of Black English than 
any one else, partly because their work on this dialect chronologically 
preceded other linguists and partly because of their dogmatic rejection 
of the dialec tological treatment of ethnic differences in speech. Coming 
from ere o list backgrounds, both Bailey and Stewart maintained that Black 
English was not identical to the speech of Southern whites of a com- 
parable socio-economic class, but significantly different. Bailey, for 
example, noted: 

I would like to suggest that the Southern Negro "dialect” 
differs from other Southern speech because its deep struc- 
ture is different, having its origins as it undoubtedly 
does in some Proto-Creole grammatical structure (1965:172). 

Obviously, such a position comes into sharp conflict with the 

traditional position suggested by a number of American dialectologis ts . 
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what then, can account for this sharp difference of opinion? One 
explanation is that dialectologists have focused their attention on 
the similarities betv/een nonstandard Negro dialects and white dialects, 
whereas creolists have focused on the differences between these tv 70 



varieties of English. Dialectologists have been largely occupied with 
phonological and lexical differences, the levels on which the dialects 
are nearly (but not completely) alike. Creolists, on the other hand, 
have concerned themselves with subtle differences in grammatical cate- 
gories. Stewart has mainly concei. tra ted on the historical relations 
of Black English to what he considers a creole origin. He notes: 

Of those Africans who fell victim to the Atlantic slave 
trade and were brought to the New World, many found it 
necessary to lea in some kind of English. With very few 
exceptions, the form of English which they acquired was 
a pidginized one, and this kind of English became so 
we 11-es tablished the principal medium of communica™ 
tion between Negro slaves in the Britisli colonies tliat 
it was passed on as a creole language to succeeding 
generations of the Ncv; World Negroes, for whom it was 
their native tongue (1967:22). 

Present-day Negro dialect, according to Stewart, has resulted 
from a process which he labels '‘dec re oliza tion" (i.e. the loss of 
creole features). Through contact wltli tlici Bri. tish-derived dialects 
the creole variety c>f English spoken by Negroes merged with other dia- 
lects of English. The merging process, hov/cver, was neither instan- 
taneous nor complete. Stewart asserts: 

Indeed, the non-standard speech, of present-day American 
Negroes still seems to exhibit structural traces of a 
creole predecessor, and this is probably a reason why 
it is in some ways more deviant from standard English 
than is the non- s tajidard speech of even the most unedu- 
cated American whites (1968:3). 

Stewart substantiates hi.s claim that Negro dialects are derived 
from a widespread slave creole by examining the close relationship 
which is found between 18th and 19th century Negro dialect and other 
New World creoles (Stewart 1967). His source for the study of 18th 



and 19th century Negro dialect 
lect used in the literary works 
seem like an unreliable source, 
records of Negro dialect during 



is the representa tions of Negro dia- 
of this period. Although tliis may 
Stewart *s knowledge of the literary 
this period and liis apparent ability 
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to evaluate the reliability of the various authors makes his histor- 
ical documentation qui te plausible . Furthermore, Stewart’s familiarity 
with a number of different creoles, including Gullah and the Carib- 
bean creoles, lends credibility to s ta teraents he makes concerning the 
relations of various Black English structures to a creole predecessor. 
Although Stewart’s knov;ledge of Black English is not disputed, several 
points he makes do not appear to be as clear-cut as he asserts. For 
one, his approach to analysis concentrates on particular items rather 
than a holistic approach to the structure of Black English. An attempt 
to assemble a comprehensive inventory of differences between Southern 
whites and Negroes of comparable socio-economic classes may lead one to 
a considerably smaller list tlian claimed. 

Furthermore, the origins of some of the items would certainly be 
disputed by dialectologists . Others might be disputed on empirical 
grounds. For example, Stewart observes that implosive stops, vdiich 
he claims are quite easy for the t]:ained phonetician to perceive are 
unique to the Black English speaker. But there are some linguists who 
would claim that tlie American English stop can sometimes be implosive. 
Furthermore, 1 know of several competent phoneticians who agree that 
both Black and v.diite speakers use Implosives. At any rate, the issue 
is not nearly as clear-cut as Stewart makes it out to be. 

Finally, Stev;art emphasizes differences between Black English and 
standard English as opposed to similarities. This in itself may he 
justified since it is the diffeircnces which cause interference between 
dialects. It must be pointed out however, that the inventory of dif- 
ferences is much smaller than the inventory of similarities. In ad- 
dition, the clear majority of differences seem to be on a surface 
rather than an und '-lying level (see, e.g. Labov, et al 1968). An 
expansive list is lacking, either because the list is simply not as 
exhaustive as suggested or because descriptive data are still lacking. 

From a purely descriptive viev;point there are several current 
projects which merit attention. Probably the most radical of these 
is offered by Loflin (1967b, 1968, 1969) of the Center for Research 
in Social Behavior at* the University of Missouri. Loflin considers 
the differences between standard English and Black English to be of 



sucli significance that: Black English be treated as a foreign language. 

He observes: 

Efforts to construct a grammar for Nonstandard Negro 
English suggest that the similarities be tureen it and 
Standard English are superficial. There is every 
reason, at this stage of research to believe that a 
fuller description of Nonstandard Negro English will 
show a grammatical system vjhich must be treated as a 
foreign language ( 1967a : 1312) . 

In justification of his treatment of Black English as a signif- 
icantly different system (i.e, different in its underlying structure) 
from standard English, he has described the verb systemV^ He con- 
cludes that aspect dominates over tense in Black English, whereas the 
opposite is true for standard English. A careful look at his descrip- 
tion reveals that i. t must be challenged both on empirical and theoreti- 
cal grounds. For example, one of the basic justif icati.ons for his 
description of the verb system of Black English is the absence of the 
auxiliary hf^'_£ la the text of his s ingle informant; empirical investi- 
gation of the staff at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington. 
Labov in New York, and Wolfram in Detroit clearly reveals the under- 
lying presence of have (although it uvay be deleted by a lov.^ level 
phonologies 3 rule) . In fact, one of the striking; things about Black 
English seems to be the frequent use of the past form of tliis con- 
struction in narrative discourse (e.g. He had came to the store ). 

Other parts of Loflin^s analysis of the verbal system reveal a 
neglect of the overall patterning of Black English. Thus, for example, 
the clear evidence that a phonological pattern is responsible for the 
absence of most past tense - ed suffixes is overlooked (see, e.g. Wolfram 
1969:71-74). Although Loflin's v?ork certainly sliows a high degree of 
creativity, his general approach and specific description of the Black 
English verb system can hardly be considered valid, 

A somewhat different attempt to describe the linguistic structure 
of Child Black English in Florida is offered by Houston (1969). A 
number of informal phonological rules are given, but no grammatical 
rules since, according to Houston, "only four major syntactic differ- 
ences between Child Black and standard White English have appeared" 
(1969:606). To those linguists seriously attempting to describe the 
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structiure of Black English, Houston's dGscriptioii .shows descriptive 

and observational inadequacies. From a theoretical standpoint, her 

i ■ . / 

approach to the description ‘of .'Black English cannot be considered ' 

\ ■ I 

acceptable from an}' current taxonomic ■ or generative standpoint. -- 
Her rules are, by her own admissi.on, nothing more than a set of 
correspondences which relate Child Black English to White Standard . 
English, yet she. sets up her correspondences- in the form of proces- ' 
ses sb that they have^ the form of pseudo- rev:ri te rules. Her justifi- 
cation for this curious device is "convenience hardly a sufficient 
reason for the theoretical or descriptive linguist. In essence, wliat 
she does is derive surface forms in Black English from surface forms 
in^ standard Whir e^ Eng l.ish . ■ The rules are even given as ordered, yet ‘ 
any descriptive linguist can see that they are not "ordered" in the 
sense that this concept is used from any s tandpoiht'; in linguistics. 

Some of the rules she give|s--dlso lack formal motivatjion. Al- 
though' she mentions geneiral postula tc.s wliich govern the treatment of 
phenomena as phonological ins read of grammatical ("tlieir rel.ative 
generality in the language as a whole, and the i.mportance of the gram- 
matical claims") (1969:603), some of the r\iles slie treats as phono- j 
logical can be seriously di.sputed. Why, for example, is the third 
person singular -Z a phonological rule rather than -a grammatical rule? 
Third person singul.ar -Z affects all verbs, not jonly those involving 

I 

consonant clusters (e.g. it affects boos as well as dreams ) . Yet, 
lack of forme! 1 motivation for the correspondence is lacking so that the 
rules appear to simply be ad hoc . Some of tlie rules v;hich are given, 
furthermore, do not descrilie the data which they presumably are supposed 
to account for. Thus, as the rule for consonant cl.uster reduction is 
formally stated (XVCx H' # XVCx #, where X may be zero, C = any con- 
sonant, and -f is moriHieme boundary),^ it can account only for bimorpheniic 
clusters. This means it jean account for guessed being realized as 
/gCs/, but not a monomorphemic cluster like guest ,. V7bicli is realized as 
/g£s/. ' Such apparent oversiglits are, unfortunately, characteristic of 
the rules . i * , 

And finally, some of the empirical data she displays are suspect. 
Stewart, Labov , and the staff at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
working with Black English would all have disputes about some of her • 
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pbservf-.'d data. -Even if she treats a number of apparently grammatical 
phenomena as pho.nological , she does not mention' differences in verbal 
■paradigms, modals, person agreement, existential pleonastic forms 

other than pronominair appos i tion , etc. In the light of these theo- 

( 

retical and empirical inadequacies, Houston's study cannot be con- 
sidered as an observationally and descriptively adequate account of the' 
structure of Black English from a linguistic perspective. 

The research of Labov and associates (1965, 1968) on the structure 

5 > - ' ■ ; 

of the nonstandard speech of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in Nev; York^^is 
the single most exhaustive study of a nonstandard speech community 
available •lla'X’ing already cited contirilDvitions that Labov made to 

sociolinguistics in jhis study of the overall popula tionli of New York 

. 1 .,.- 

City,- vje must again cite a number of significant soc iolinguis tic. 
innovations in his Harlem research. In the firsts place, /his study of 
language in tlie setting of an adolescent peer* group birolce with the 
individual interview metliod. Furthermore, ;hc lias described both the 
functional and structural aspects of the nqn.standard vernacular. The 
structural description of Bl.ack. Ehglj'.sh included more features of tlie 
phonology and grammar of Black EriglisVi in detail than any other single 

I ' 

description. In addition to Labov s creative innovations in field 
methods and his comprjehensive socioli.nguistic description of Black 
English, die has carefully examined tlie implications .tliat liis re.searcli 
has for tlieoretical linguistics. Based on his elicitcitidn of peer- 
group speech in a relatively spontaneous .setting, he has observed that 
many of the variants associated v;i-tli Black English' must be considered 
“inherently variable" wi tlv more-'^'S tan dard- like vairiants. That is, 
fluctuation between many vari.ants s^msj to be inherent to the vernacular 
structure and not 'simpiy-an "importation" from a superimposed variety^.*'" 
Evidence for this is found in the systematic ways in whicliv.cer tain types 
of fluctuation seem to operate within the most indigenous speech situ- 
ation. 

•‘Labov points out that indepeudent linguistic as well as social 
variables must be considered in describing the systematic variation of 
forms. The correlation of sociological with linguistic variables to 
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account for fluctuation between forms has -become v;ell~ es tahlished within 
the las t' decade of soclolinguis tic research. But the notion of .syste- 
matic variation as a function of independent linguistic variables has 
not been considered seriously. The fact that linguistic environment 
can greatly affect the variability of items has some important impli- 
cations on the concept of "optional'i ty" in linguistics. The limitation 
of linguistics to qualitative, discre te uni l:s has somehov/ precluded any 
affect that linguistic environment may liave on variability. This is not 
to say that a statement of the relevant environments in v;hich so-called 
’’free variation" took place was, not a requisite for adequate .linguistic 
description. ^But the recognition that certain environments ma5'--a.f fee t 



the occurrence -of a givGn'‘'*varian t inuclV more than others was character- 

/ 

istically absemt. Yet, tlie variables described by Lab.pv and. others 
(see, G,g. Wolfram 1969) show that certain type.s of linguistic environ- 
merits intersect with extra- linguis tic factors to account f or ■ varia tion 
betv:ecn forms. Lab ov ,tliGre fore , ba.s .suggested that the notion of 
linguistic and non- linguis tic con.strai.nts be incorpoi.-ated into tire 
formal representation of a linguistic rul.e. lie has thus pi^:>posed what 
he calls the varia b' l e rule (1.968 :2A). By introducing tire variable 
f u^e , Labov attempts to formally incorporate tlie constraints (linguistic, 
and^iipn- l.inguis tic) wdrich directly affect the variabil.ity of items. To 
chievG thijs end, Labov suggests that 'hv^e associate with eacli variable 
rule a spe'cific quantity which denotes tlie propoi'tion of cases in wliich 
tire rule appl.ies as part of tire rule structure itself" (Labov 1968:25). 
The value of a variable rule is defined as a function of the constraints 
which limit the categorical operation of the rule. This may be repre- 
sented as: 



f 1 (a Hv b d- c + ... n) 

v;here J = the frequency of application, 1 the ca tegorical operation of 
a rule, and h, c., . . .j] the various coifstfaints limiting categorical • 

rule application (i.e. the variable input) . The constraints are "ranked 
ranked In sense that certain linguistic env ironmen ts c learly outv/eigh 
others in their effect on vaTiability (e.g. a > b > c > ...n)* 

Labov ’s careful examination of the Black English system and field 
techniques is by far the most detailed in many areas although the 
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description of certain features will certainl)^ not find unanimous agree- 
ment (see, e.g. Wolfram 1969:192-19,4). ]]is incorporation of the vari- 
able rule into a formal gramnuir ,v.»ill , 'no doubt, stir up considerable 
disagreement’ among -H-nguis ts . The controversy over the rule does not 
concern its observational adequacy, but v;he ther ‘ this can and should be 

' . . . ' ' ■ ' ■ - i ' 

included in the formal description of a grammar, j Is this rule simply 

’ ■■ i i 

part of a ‘^performance’* moder, and, as such, irreTevaht to the descrip- 
tive adequacy of a grammar, or is this an integral part of language 
“competence”? The quantitative figures which can be assigned to various 
constraints v.^ould seem to be ‘part of performance model, but the regular 
and hierarchical effect of various linguistic constraints on variability* 
cannot he. dismissed q\iite as readily. This is, no doubt, an issue that 
is destined to be of considerable importance for theoretical linguistics. 

The research under talcen by the Sociolinguis tics Program at the 
Center for Applied I^inguis.tics deals both v?ith the linguistic correlates 
of stratification iii the ‘Negro community and tlie structural description 
of Black Knglish. Data from several different locations are being | 
analyzed, including Washington, D.Cr, Detroit, Michigan (a continuation 
of the Dotivoit Dialoct Study under the direction of Roger Shuy) , and 
more recently. Holmes County, Mississippi. VJolfrauWs .study of the 
Detroit Negro population demonstrates how several classes of Negroes are 
differentiated on the basis of grammatical and phonological variables. 

The role of social status, sex, age, and racial isolation are all -shown 
to^correlatc v.n'.th linguistic differences. In addition, the extent to 
which the social differentiation betv;een l.inguistic variables is quanti- 
tative or qualitative, the relation be tween ;■ social diagnostic phono- 
logical and grammatical variables and the effect of independent linguis- 
tic constraints on variability are examined. 

TlTe' investigation of phonological and grammatical variables reveals 
that the phonological differences, between social groups tend to be 
quantitative whereas the grammatical differences are often qualitative. 
Three of the four phonological variables (word- final consonant clusters . 
encing in a stop, syllable- final _d, and ’postvocalic _r) indicate that the 
social groups are differentiated primarily on the basis of the relative 
frequency of variants. Only the 0 variable, which shows the categorical 
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absence oi; ?l:he _f -variant: in Tir.iddle-class speech, indicates a qualitative, 
difference' between social groups.. On the other hand, all four gram- 
matical variables (multiple negation, suffixal -_Z, copula absence, and 
invariant 2lg) reveal the categorical absence of certain variants among 
middle-class informants. ^ . I 

By Introducing the concepts of "sharp” (i.e. a significant dif- 
ference in the frequency of particular variants betv/een contiguous 
social groups) and "gradient" (i.e. a progressive difference in the 
■frequency of particular variants between social groups) an important 
difference in the way phonological and grammatica ]. variables stratify 
the population can be observed. Grammatical variab].es usually shov; 
sharp stratification, wliereas phonological variables show gradient 
stratification. All the grammatical variables investigated in the 
study reveal sharp stratification, whereas three of tlie four phono- 
logical variables indicate gradient s tira tif j.cation . 

F i na i ly , Wo 1 f ram ’ s res e a r c h demon s t r a t e s t ha t it is imp o s s i b 1 e ■ to 
arrive at an adequalx* understanding of the /lature of socio].inguis tic 
variation without considering the effects of independent linguistic 
constraints. In ciccoiinting for frequency differences among variants 
it is essential to consider the effect of linguistic environment as 
well as social variables-. 

Wolfram's work reliiforcc.s many of tlie conclusions that 'Lcibov has 
independently come to in his research in New York, suggesting that, tliere 
is considerable uniformity in the patterning of Black English in large. 
Northern me tropo].l tan areas. Wo].fram's limited sample (48 informants), 
hov/ever, needs' extensio'n , particularly in ordei: to validify his con- 
clusions about age, sex, and racial isolation. Statistical sophisti- 
cation is cilso lacking in some of his conclusions based on quantitative 
differences. Finally, the functional reasons for certain types of dif- 
ferences, although important, are'*not examined. For example, is the 
pattern of sex differentiation due to different types of contact situ- 
ations that males and females have with' the socially superordinate 
white community (e'.g. female domestics working in close contact with 
middle-class white females) or is this an indigenous behavioral character 
istic of the Negro communi ty (e.g. the use of socially stigmatized forms 
is a symbol of masculinity)? 



Fasol.d^s research in Washing Lon , D.C. currenLly includes a stud^^ 
of tl’iG social sLra^if icatioir of speech in Lhe Negro coif^iunlLy and Lhe 
sLrucLural description of various feaLures of Blcick English. . RecenLly 
Fa so Id ( 1970 ) has explica Led one of Llie crucial issues for Lhe rep re- 
senLaLion of sociolinguisLic information from a linguistic perspective, 
namely, "implicatiohal analysis?" "frequency analysis or a combination 
of the two. The former approach deals with the implication of the 
presence of certain socially diagnostic linguistic features for the 
presence/absence of others (cf. DeCamp 1969 ); frequency analysis 
involves the variability of linguistic features a.s they relate to 
social class Labov et al 1968 ), and the combination of - the two 

approaches uses the statistical method of ’'factor analysis” to deal 
both with the frequency of occurrence and the co-occurrence restric- 
tions of variants (cf. Ha and Heraslmchuk) . In inves tlga ting | these 
various approaches, Fasold suggest.s tha t the more adequate approach 
is probably the one that can most readily incorporate the Insights of 
tliG other. He concludes that frequency analysis can incorporate the 
insights of continuum analysis by simply including an ’’invariance 
category?" v;hereas continuum analysis mus L, arbi trari ly assigir any 
observed variability between features into binary categories. He 
submits that tlie third approach, that of comb in in y; continuum and frer 
qiiency approaches via factor analysis is the least revealing because it 
only. leads to groupings that already are obvious. Also, there is no 
apparent way to incorporate factor analysis into linguistic theory. 

It appears, however, that Fasold has dismissed the third alternative 
too lightly. Theoretically, it holds the potential to reveal less 
than obvious continuum sets, and to validate apparent /groupings . If 
it then proves to be valid, it is the task of linguistic theory to 
incorporate this concept. 

Another important area .curz'ently being investigated by Roger .Shuy 
and colleagues is tliat of the relation betv;een white southern and 
Negro speech of comparable socio-economic classes, based on data from 

f 

Holmes County. Mississippi. Although still at a preliminary 's tage of 
analysis, it is hoped that these data will reveal concrete answers tO' 
the controversy of Negro/white speech differences in the deep South. 
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• One recent study of Negro speech in the- South has been conducted 
by Anshen (1969).. Following up alt earlier study of the sociolinguf s tic 
parameters of a Piedmont community by Levine and Crockett (cf. p. 114), 
Anshen investigated four phonological variables of the Negro community 
i n H i .1 1 s borough , No r th Ca r o 1 i na : ing , pos tv oca lie £ , word - i n i t ,ia 1 ^ 
and Several major conclusions are arrived at. First, it is shown 

that > there^ are regular patterns of sociolingui.s tic variation typical of 
patterns found in* other communities. Thus, tlici^ higher the, education 
(but not necessarily tlie occupation, J)ecause of tlie job opportuni ties 
for Negroes in the South, the more s tandard- like the speech; females 
tend to approximate standard English norms more than males; older 
speakers are generally more standard in their speech tlian younger 
ones; stylls tic . changes result in changes in the frequencies of variants 
Comparing . some of his data with that of the white contmunity studied by 
Levine and Crockett, Anshen also concludes that tlie frequency differ- 
ences between scores for Negroes and whites in this area suggest that 
th e s e two groups of s p ea ke r s^^-pe a k d i f f e re n t v a r i e t i e s of E ng ]. i s h . 
However, since /inshon v;as limited to the study (m': variables v.diich have 
social significance for the generals Amur lean population his arguments 
are based only on quantitative evidence. A much stronger argument for 
different speech varieties could be made if • quali ta tl\ye differences 
were brought out. 

Several disser (:a tion.s recently *wri tten at . the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley have, dealt v;ith selected aspects of Black English. 
Henrie (1969) has .studied the verb phrases of three lower-class black 
kTnd'ergar ten children and compared them with, two middle-class white 
children as a “control" group. One cf the innovative aspects of 
Henrie 's study X\^as his technique for eliciting speech. First, he 
carefully constructed a number of stories of 5-15 sentences which 
contained all the verb phrase forms and distribution of semantic 
qualities of interest. Each sentence of the story, given in standard 
English, was accompanied by a corresponding illustration, and these 
illustrations were shown to the children as the sentences v;ere taught 
them.' Subsequently, they retold the stories and, according to Henrie, 
this resulted in the productions of the child's own habitual speech 
patterns while meaning v;as held constant, by the ;jtories and accom- 
panying illustrations. 
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The data were iiheref ore . ordered In two ways. Holding the semantic 
features constant, each form I could be listed first as it appeared in 
the input story, then as was produced by the standard English control 
subjects, and finally as...it v:as produced by the' Black English speaking 
subjects. Holding major verb phrase forms constant, the various 
semantic combinations attached to each was tabulated and a dominant 
meaning of each Black English form could do derived. The classification 
and ordering oEdata made -it possible to (1.) describe Black English, 
translation equivalents for standard English verb phrase forms and the 
range of possible for Black Engli.sh forms, (2) discover whetlier 

Black English forms vary systematically in meaning from each otlier and/or 
st/indard English forms, and (3) separate Black English forms specific" to 
Black English from tliose v.^hich a, re simply age-rcl.ated forms. 

The fluctuation between standard English and -Black Engl j.sh- like 
forms that Henri e finds among his lov.^er-c lass black informants matches 
other quantitative studies of the speech of ,lov;er-c. lass blacks. The 
correlation of ^verb form.s v.-ith seman tic_c:^n texts also parallels ot’ner 
studies of Black English v;i th .several important exceptions. One such 
exception show.s up in hi.s analysis of "uncon juga ted . He suggest.s* 

that the' meaning of (that i.s, those instances of _be not derived 
from underlying will or v;ould be ) is not neces.sarily limited to an 
habitual type of activity, as has sometimes been maintained (e.g. 

Fasold 1969; .Stewart 1967; Wolfram 1.969). Another exception involves 
the absence of third person, sj.ngular present- tense -Z (o.g. He do ) . 
Whereas the analysis of Labov et al. (1968) and Wolfram (1969) maintain 

^ A 

that there* is no deep structure difference relating to the absence of 

■■ 

-Z, Ilenrie raises\this possibility. Some of the apparent exceptions 
brought out by Henrie might be due to the fact that semantic context 
is diffrciilt to control even given the rigorous elicitation techniques 
he has developed. If the sentences which "were taught to them" actually 
resulted in the production of "the child's own habitual speech patterns", 
we must-ask to what extent we can assume, the constancy of meaning. 

Another Berkeley dissertation by Mi tchell-Kernan describes a number 
of features of Black English, based primarily on the speech of two adult 
female informants. Although this description is useful in observing the 
similarities betvzeen Black English in different geographical regions, the 
actual linguistic description does not go into the qualitative or 
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quantitative detail that soine of the other descriptions go into. A raajbr 
focus of Mi tchell-Kernan ’ s study., hov;ever, is the attempt to give an 
ethnographic description of several ritualistic types of speech acts, 
including signifying , mark! ng , and loud- talking « She offers' some useful 
observations on the function of these speech acts within the vernacular 
con-uTiunity , 

.1 McKay (1969) offers a quite extensive description of several 

selected features of Black English based on the speech of an elderly 

Negro lady originally frorlfj^Louisiana . The structures dealt with in- 

■ s«i» 

elude negative sentences, reld t ive, c-'lauses , existential sentences, 
direct questions, embedded ques tion.s and indirect discourse. An impor- 
tant aspect of McKay’s study is the forma li:iation of the standard English 
rules (in terms of generative transformational grammar) and the compari- 
son of these rules with the rules that are .needed to generate a grammar 
for her informant, With respect to the coniparii^\)n of rules, she concluded 
that the two vafCetics share tlie same phrase structure rules, differing 
mainly with respect to certain types of transformational rules. The 
Black E n g ]. i . s h g r a itma r contains ma n y more d e ]. e t i o 1 1 r u 1 o s . 

Since McKay's analysis is restricted to unstructured informal 
conversations wui:]-) informant, there are gaps in the data with respect 

to some of tlie crucial aspects of her analysis. For examjDlc, in licr 
discussion of negatives, slic concludes .tliat tliere are not sentences 
containing only. a negated indefinite subject and a negated post-auxiliary 
indefinite. This means that a sentence such as Nobody sa v ; lier no more 
is ungrammatical. Nobody cidn*t sec her no more being the expected Black 
English sentence. But we do not know if the ungramma t icali ty of the former 
sentence is due to a gap in the data (vjliich is what we may •susp.e'cl: on the 
.basis of other analyses of Black Engl.ish) or genuinely reflective of 
underlying competence. Since there is no attempt at eliciting some of 
the crucial structures for v;riting the rules, some of the conclusions 
must be very tenuous. Nonetheless, McKay's study is a significant at- 
tempt td~' forma lijie some of the rules of Black English vis-a-vis the rules 
of standard Englis/i. 

Although the above mentioned studies describe current major research 
dealing with the study of nonstandard... dialects in the United States, 
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there are several other studies that , can be mentioned brief V?e have! 
already seen how the work of American dlalectologlsts was one of the | 
earliest attempts to; deal with social factors In linguistic diversity 
witHin linguistics. The more recent work of HcDavid and Austin (1967), 
Pederson (1965) and Williamson (1961) Indicates a continued interest in 
this area. Hoxs’ever, retention of Linguistic Atlas techniques, now 
superseded by more- sophisticated sociological, and anthiropological tech- 
niques, places such research at a sei“ious disadvantage. The continued 
emphasis on . lexical items and plionology preclude a comprehensive struc- 
tural description of a nonstandard grammar. Current studies of social 
dialects. by dlalectologlsts have also neglected the systematic nature, 
of variation that quantitative studies of variability reveal. Further- 
more, the apparent disinteres.t in the implications of such research for 
linguistic theory docs not coincide v?ith tlie direction of current socio.- 
linguistic studies. ' 

There are also several projects which can only be mentioned briefly 
because of their incipient nature. Fraser and colleagues at tlie Lan- 
guage Researcl-) Foundation are presently beginning the description of 
Child Black English in Mew York City, employing the most'xurrent in- 
sights of theoretical, linguistics. Fieldwork i.n this project hov;ever, 
has just begun. 

The sociolinguis tics aspect (there is also a pedogogical a.spect) 
of the study by Legum, VJilliams and associates (1953), uiuler the 
auspices of the Soutliwest Regional Laboratory at Inglewood Is presently 
conducting interviews with child peer gi:oup.s in VJatts. At this stage, 
only the statement of the the'oretical linguistic and sociolinguis tic 
foundations of their research is available and tliese are derived 
mainly from Labov ^ s researcl:. 

Finally, the East Texas Dialect Project, directed by Troike and 
Galvan at the University of Texas (1968, 1969), has conducted inter- 
views with over 200 informants in five communities in East Texas, repre- 
senting different rac,es, several socio-economic levels, and various age 
groups- The interview involved the elicitation of free conversation 
between a fieldworker and two Informants. Preliminary exploration has 
resulted in the' isolation .-of a number of different phonological and 
granunatical variables for analysis, and the frequency of socially signifi 
cant variants is now being analyzed. 
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III. Directions for Future Research 



On the basis of our previous discussion of research projects, it 
should be apparent that some,,^aspec ts of- social ' di alects are bei.ug 
studied thoroughly while others are neglected. It is therefore the 
purpose of this section to summari?ce areas which have been investi- 
gated adequately and to suggest the direction that future research 
might take^.^ These can conveniently be discussed in terms of three 
main areas: (1) field techniques, (2) descriptive studies, and 
(3) theoretical issues. 

1,' Field technique>s , As was seen in the p]:e ceding section, 
socioliriguis tic field procedures by linguists have made rapid' progress 
within the last several years. We now see that the design of field- 
work and sampling procedures can give a reliable representation of the 
sociollnguis tic ■ parame ters of a conmunity (see, for example, Labov 
1966a, Chapter 6, or Shuy, Wolfram and Riley 19'68 , Chapter 2). Cur- 
rent inte]"viev.7 procedures liave also developed according to social 
science standards of interviewing (see Labov 1966, Chapter 5, or Shuy, 
Wolfram and Riley 1968-, Chapter 5-7, or Slobin 1967) so that many of 
the criticisms of Pickford (1956) concerning tlie inadequacy of the 
Linguj.stic Atla.s fieldv;ork design are no longer applicable to current 
soc iolinguis tic rescarcli. Purthcrniorc , e'J.icitation procedures , par- 
ticularly as related to stylistic vai'iation, liave made significant 
advances following the insights of Labov (].966a, 1968). 

There are, however, several ai-eas in whicli further refinement of 
research design can add to the validity and reliability of sociolinguis- 
tic studies. With respect to sampling, v;e are still not certain of the 
most efficient size for a relial:)le study of social dialects. Rdiat, for 
example, is the minimal number of informants in each social, '’cell'* for 
the linguist to adequately characterize the linguistic behavior of that 
cell? It appears that: linguistic behavior is more uniform than some 
other types of behavior investigated by sociologists so that we can 
conceivably achieve reliability using a smaller sample than other types 
of sociological surveys. Also, because of the detailed nature of cer- 
tain types of linguistic analysis., it is impractical to work with 
samples the size of some sociological surveys. But we still do not - 
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know what constitutes a minimally adequate representation for the study 
of social dialects. One way of getting at such Information \\’ould be 



(which included over 700 interviews) and compare several linguistic 
fea tures . using different sizes of siibsamples v^ithin the ' large study 
to establish a minimal’ standard for a reliable sample. Information 
of this type could determine the '•-most efficient size of future social 
dialect surveys. 



Another area where V7e lack adequate information concerns the role 
of the fieldv7orker in influencing the speech of informants. We suspect 



tant conditioning factors V7ith respect to speech , and there are several 
studies vdiich show such factors to correlate uath speech variation 
(e.g. Anshen 1969). But v^e still need an exhaustive study of the rela- 
tive importance of the social characteristics of the intervie\\'er . For 
example, is the correlation between the race of the interviev;er and the 
informant’s speech variation simply a function of race, or is it 
actually more related to a person’s ability to identify with the social 
class of the informant, or, is it a combination of these? And, if such 
corre la tions exis t , do they a f fee t a 1 1 soc ia lly d ia gnos ti.c l.ingui s tic 
variables or only those on a more conscious level? The.se are quc.stions 
about the interviev/ v.diicli will suggest the relative importance of con- 
trolling interviewer variables.. 

One area of top priority for field techniques is the es tabl.ishment 
of elicitation procedures which can get at judgments of the grammati- 
cality of nonstandard structures apart from judgmer;ts about social 
acceptability. The linguist's usual procedure is to obtain a language 
sample in order to determine the rules of tlie grammar and then directly 
ask the native informant whether or not certain grammatical contrasts 
that he reconstructs from his rules are indeed significant in his lan- 
guage (i.e. can they be generated by the rules of liis grammar?).. This 
same procedure, however, cannot be used in dealing with the grammati- 
cality of nons tandard sen tences , since it is virtually impossible to get 
such judgments isolated from social notions of acceptability (i.e. the 
Miss Fiditch notion of ’^correctness"). Thus, for example, if a linguist 
were to ask a Black English informant if a sentence such as Didn’t nobody 



to take a reasonably large sample such as the Detroit Dialect Study 



that the race, sex, or social class of the interviewer might be impor- 
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do nothi.no v;ere accepliable, he is liable to have the informant reject 
the sentence. But we cannot be sure if the informant rejected the 
sentercG because it is not part of his competence or because of the 
social stigmatization of the sentence. Ideally, this might be over- 
come by a linguistically sophisticated native speaker .of Black English. 
However, in my experience, most linguistically sophisticated speakers 
of Black English have also acquired standard English, and, in doing so, 
have invariably lost sensitivity to the grammatical boundaries of the 
Black Englisli vernacular, which are so important in establishing under- 
lying competence. It is therefore imperative that we develop methods 
rby which we can get at the generative capacity of the Black English 

grammar rules. In order to do so, we must take advantage of more 

\ 

indirect ways of getting at competence. One important way may be 
through the development of different types of "word games.” For 
example, Fasold (personal communication) has been experimenting with 
a Sentence cornpl.etion technique in whi.ch the informant is given, a 
stimulus sentence and aslc'ed to respond to tlie sentence on the basis 
of a pattern which will determine vdieti'ier or not tlie given feature 'is 
present in the underlying structure. To i.lJ.ustiratc , consider wliethe.r 
or not the underlying auxiliary have is an integral part of. the Black 
E n g 1 i G 1 1 g r tuma t i c a 1 s y s t cm . The info r m a u t is g i v o n a s e n t e n c. e such as 
They been t.here a long time , and asked to respond to this sentence by 
completing the response I know they . If the i.nformant res- 

ponds by completing the sentence witli h av e , we may be assured that there 
is an underlyi.ng have ; however, if he responds by using another auxiliary 
such as did , then he probably does not have the underlying auxiliary 
have . The establishment of such indirect techniques to get at competence 
is important for future structural descriptions of the nonstandard gram- 
matical systems. Of course, one must be careful to use stimuli sentences 
and patterns v;hich are indigenous to the dialect; this makes familiarity 
with the dialect a prerequisite. In developing procedures of tliis type, 
linguistic fieldwork can probably profit mostly from elicitation tech- 
niques for children (see Slobin, 1967; Menyuk 1969, Chapter 4) at 
various acquis i tiona 1 levels, but other new techniques will also have 

i • 

to lie es tablislied . 

I . . 
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Finally.,, the linguist interested in the social parameters of lan- 
guage is still uncertain- about the importance of statistical calcu- 
lations in comparing the various quan ti ta tive- measurements that are 
made. Both Labov ( 1968 ) and Wolfram ( 1969 ) rely heavily on quanti- 
tative evidence, but neither uses tests to determine the statistical 
significance of their quantitative differences. Linguists, because of 
a tradition of qualitative analysis, tend to ignore statistical cal- 
culations. In. justification we may .say that some of the quantitative 
differences are so prominent that statistical calculations are hardly 
needed.^ In_other cases, it is the es tablishmen t of the general direc- 
tion of different frequency scores that Is more important than, the 
.significance between specific figures. Furthermore, the linguist 
might claim that his data are f^lr more regular and reproducable tlian 
the type of data .sociologists are used to analyzivig via statistics. 

But V 70 may be arguing from naive td. At any rate, tlic relative impor- 
tance of .statistics for sociolinguis tic study is an area v.du'.ch needs 
carefu]. research and explication. We must l<no\v in what areas .statistical 
calculations are expedient, what areas they are questionable and v;hat 
areas they are inapplicable. 

^ • Descriptive s t ud i^s . A s v:e no l: e d i . n o ur ci e .s c r i p t i o n of cur r e n t 
research projects, there are several aspects of social dialects in the .• 
United States which have occupied the attention of linguists. Corres- 
ponding to tlie pppular focus on Negroes in the inner city, v;e have 
witnessed a number of attempts to describe the grammatical and pliono- 
logical structure of Black' English, varying greatly in quality. Re- 
search in New York, Detroit, Washington, D.C.i and Watts .seems to give 
adequate representation of this dial.ect in the large urban areas; 
especially be, cause of the apparent similarity in the structure of 
Black English in these areas. This is not to say 'that there are no 
regional differences , - but the overall structure of the dialect shov;s 
striking similarities in these different locations. There are, of 
course, aspects of the dialect v:hich have not been covered in detail, 
but the major features of the dialect can be derived by looking at the 
various studies. One descriptive aspect wliich has not been covered in 
any of these studies is intonation, yet most linguists agree that there 
are substantial intonational differences- between Black English and 
other varieties of Englisli. 

0 
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The corre].al;ion of social class wiih linguistic variables in 
large urban areas is also receiving an increasing amount of attention. 
The relationship of various parameters of social class have or are 
currently being described for ?\ew York; \v^shington, D.C., Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Fort Wayne, so that we are obtaining a representative 
number of studies on language and’ socia]. class. 

There are, however, still a number of areas which have received 
little or no attention. In the preceding paragrapli one can note that 
the majority of studies of Black English focus on large Northern areas. 
We need adequate de .scrip tive studies of Black English in both the rural 
and urban South. Such studies must be the first step in comparing the 
linguistic assimilation that takes place vdien mass migration takes 
place, as it did during the last fifty years among the Negro population 
Are Southern and Northern varieties of Black English essentially alike, 
and, if not, in what ways do they differ? Only comprehensive studies 
of the structure of Black English in selected areas of the South can 
answer this question. Such stVidies sliou].d preferably be selected to 
represent different area.s of tiie South, including the coas tal. central 
Inland, «and deep South. 

In addition ’to the description of Blacl; English in the Soutli, we 
also need compreb.enslve descriptive studies of nous tandard- Southern 
white dialects. Although dialectologists have given us some indication 
of the phonology and lexicon of Southern v:hite speech, the grammatical 
structure is lacking. As v.*as suggested for the study of Black English 
in the South, several areas should be incJ.uded, rej^resen ting Appalachia 
the deep South, and Atlantic coast regions. Descriptive studies of 
this type can help us resolve the controversy over the exact relation- 
ship between the speecli of Southern whites and Negroes of comparable 
socio-economic classes. 

Descriptions of the correlation of social and linguistic variables 
have also focused on Northern metropolitan areas. But tliere are impor- 
tant reasons v;hy these sliould be extended to cover several areas of the 
South. Some Southern regional features have apparently only taken .on 
social significance in the North because of their association with 
ethnicity and social class in the North. By contrast, there are other 
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features vs^hi.ch have social significance regardless of the geographical 
region in the United States (a distinction betv.>een what I have called 
"general” and "particular" social significance). Careful studies of the 



sharpen our understanding of the interaction of geographical and social* 
factors in speech. Furthermore, sucli studies can lead us to general 
conclusions about the nature of sociolinguistic variation in the United 
States, 

Another area of great importance for descriptive studies is that 
of age -grading. The importance of observing age l.evels in speech . 
variation was brought out by Hockett (1950) some time ago but the actual 
amount of descriptive study has been sparse. Recently Stewart (1968) and 
Dillard (1967) have suggested that an accurate picture of the nature of 
Black English cannot be studied tipart from a description of age-grading 
v/ithin the Black community, Loban’s (1966) longitudinal study of chilclren 
in California hints at cruci.al age dif feirences , l}ut his taxonomy and 
linguistic orientation v.fould be unacceptable from the viewpoint of the 
l.inguist. 

Studies of age-grading sl}ould not be confused v;itli the de.scription 
of language ac qui.si Lion , v;hich is an area for descriptive studies in its 
own right, as we shall shortly see. Age- grade studies should start v;i th 
the earliest pos t-acquis i tiona 1 period (6-8) , The cige level when sen- 
sitivity to the social consequences of speech behavior starts to approxi- 
mate adult norms (according to Labov (1965b:91), this is about £ige 14 or 
15) is of extreme importance for tlie linguist. 

The speech of teen-agers is, of course, simply one aspect of their' 
behavioral response to the adult world v;hich can give us invaluable in- 
formation. Such studies, though, cannot be separa ted. from peer group 
norms, so that such studies must concentrate on peer groups. 

Acquis itional studies of nonstandard dialects are also needed for 

* 9 ' 

cross-cultural inves tigation. But such studies must be related to non- 
standard norms, a condition which some acquisi tional studies have not 
observed^. ^ For' example, the acquisition of _f and G by speakers of 
Black English mu.st be related to the function of these units within the 
vernacular (e,g, /f/ in final position being the Black English adult 



social significance of linguistic variables in t.he South can hel.p us 
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norm). To do othcrwiso can only lead to some of the fallacious con- 
clusions tliat v.-e have already discussed in Part I of this report. 

This is not to say tha t a compai-ative .study of nonstandard speech 
pattexais and certain stages of acquisition for standard English 
speakers should not l)e undertaken. In fact, we need such studies 
to show us the ways in which nonstandard dia].ects are similar and 
different from certain stages in language acquisition. For example, 
we observe tliat copula absence occurs in Black English and also at 
a certain stage of language acquisition for all chil.dren, or we ob- 
serve tluat the _f/0 contrast, one of the last phonological contrasts to 
be acquired by standard English speakers, is chara c te ri.s tic of Black 
English in certain positions. VJe need to know in precisely what wayfi 
these features function similarly and in vjhat v;ays differently. Such 
studies must serve as the ba.sis for disputi.ng claj.ms that Black English 
indicates a relati.on l:o iretarded standard English language acquisition. 

Finally, we need more data on the role of sex' in language. Most 
laymen will readily admit to differences in speech related to sex, but 
few c omp r c he n s i v e s t ud i e s l*ia v e d ca 1 1 w i 1 1 1 the topic ( pe r ha p s due to 
our failure to vic'v tiie f ami. liar a.s unfamiliar). The .studie.s* by 
Fisher .( 1958) , Sliuy , Wolfram an.d Riley (1967), Labov (1966) and Wolfriim 
(1969) give evidence tliat thl.s l.s a fruitful area for de.scriptive 
studies in the Unite* States, but wo need soveraj. exliaustive analy.ses 
showing us the exact v.^ays in v.diich sex differentiation conditions .speech 
behavior across different social groups. 

3. Theoretical l.s sues . Although the explication of theoretical 
issues is inevitably related to descriptive studies, we may cautiously 
isolate several outstanding issues whi.ch current research on social 
dialects raises for the linguist. There are, of course, many issues 
which present studies are also raising for sociologists (e.g, the dis- 
creteness of social classes, definition of social roles, etc.) and/or 
anthropologists, but in t)iis discussion we shall limit. ourselves to 
those problems which deal v?ith central issues in theoretical linguistics. 

Perhaps the outstanding problem for the linguist dealing with 
socio lingui s tic variation in language is tlie way in which observed lin- 
guistic variation can be. accounted for in a linguistic model of des- 
cription. Linguistic models of language description are all based on 
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discrete oppositions as opposed to gradience. or probability. The question, 
then, is, do. v;e adopt linguistic models to account for systematic vari- 
ation (i.e. variation conditioned by social or independent linguistic 
variables), do we ’’manipulate" the data in such a way as tc* fit into 
the existing framev7ork of linguistic descriptions, or do v?e describe 
it apart from any descriptive model of language competence -- a particu- 
lar type of, performance model? 

Labov has suggested that regular and uniform structuring of vari- 
ation is an integral part of language competence whereas DeCamp (1969:1) 
has insisted that Labov *s gradience is an empirical observation of super- 
ficial phenomena which can be accounted for by a "combination of discrete 
oppositions (cf. Fourier analys?.s of v/ave phenomena) followed by curve 
smoothing". Despite DeCamp ’ s dismissal of Labov ’ s < contention , one must 
recognize the potential that Labov 's variable rule }v.is for linguistic 
descriptions. Further experimentation v;ith this concept lias important 
implications for the assumption of ca tegoricali ty in . current lingui.stic 
models. With reference to current models, we must: also- ask if tliere is 
one current generative model (e.g. tran.sformational ver.sus stratifi- 
cational) in which gradience can be incorporated more economically than 
another. Such a question may give us some inclicatimi of the explanatory 
adequacy of grammatical descriptions. V/e must also investigate to what 
extent descriptive models iiiight account for other types of structured 
social factors conditioning lajiguage choice. Can we, for example, expect 
and/or demand that a linguistic model incorporate con te:<t- sens i tive rules 
whose environment is stated in terms of extra- linguistic factors. Such 
types of questions that are raised by sociolinguis tic inves tigations can 
cause the linguist to reexamine his assumptions concerning language as 
CODE and BEHiWIOR. 

Another area in wliich current socio linguistic research may affect 
theoretical models of language description concerns tlie extent to which 

traditional 
compe tence of a 
the language, 
the incorporation 
(e.g. Cochrane’s 



a description can encompass more than an idolect. The 
approach of the linguist is to describe the linguistic 
single speaker as representative of a given variety, of 
Certain attempts to account for dialect differences by 
of "correspondence" type formalization have been tried 
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attempt to formalize Weinreich*s diasystem (1959), but their focus on 
surface realizations make such attempts descriptively inadequate. 

‘Recently, in the work of C.J. Bailey (1968, 1969), a more rigorous 
attempt has been made to account for different varieties o:'- a language 
from a generative view of language. Bailey has proposed that it is 
possible to give one underlying representation for all dialects of a 
given language, the difference betv;een dialects bei.ng manifested in 
the applicabl li ty/non-applicabi 11 1}' of certain rules. Bailey's 
"pandialec tal” grammar v:ould have rules in their least general form 
and tlieir marked order, since tlie more general forms and the unmarked 
order could be predicted from the other. The first question v.'e must 
investigate is the feasibility of such an approach for social dialects. 
And, if such an approach is justifiable, v.diat about varieties of English 
v/here different underlying structures wouJ.d be motivated on independent 
grounds? Does one sacrifice independent motivation for “overall" des- 
criptive adequacy or arc sucli varieties de facto excluded as different 
l.anguages? Ultimately, future descriptive statements of social, dialects 
which deal-Vith this matter can gi.ve'”*tlie linguist informati.on about the 
nature of dialect differences v/ith re.spcci: to the surface and underlying 
forms of a language. 

A further area for the theoretical linguist deal.s with differences 
between several types of language situations. v\s was mentinned earlier, 
there a]*e apparent similarities betv:een the form used by children on 
certain levels of acquisition in standard l^nglish and nonstandard forms. 
It may also be noted that in pidginiza tion , certain modifications in a 
language may arise which also shov.^ similarities to levels of acquisition 
Furthermore, in language, interference of certain types there is an ap- 
proximation of some adaptat ions tha t take place in pidginiza tion . Assum- 
ing (and only descriptive studies can tell us if our assumption is 
correct or not) that there are similarities between these many types of 
language “modifications/' it does not appear that such similarities 
would be accidental. We must ask if there is soraething inherent within 
a language system which “predisposes certain types of features for modi- 
fication" in situations such as acquisition, pidginiza tion and inter- 
ference. To what extent may we generalize and say that certain aspects' 
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of a language are predisposed for- modification (e.g. because of ‘^re- 
dundancy'* or "functional load”)? What aspects may be universal and 
what ones language- specif ic? The relation of research to this theoreti- 
cal problem may give us important clues to universal trait r of social 
dialects with relation to linguistic structure. 

In addition to the broad theoretical issues raised above, there 
are more specific issues which future sociolinguis tic research can 
help answer. Several of the outstanding issues are as follov/s: 

(1) What is the role of social factors in historical language 
change? What implica tions do they have for speeding up and 
retarding change and how do such processes operate? (See 
further answers to the problem, Labov (1966) and Anshen 
(1969) in bibliography.) 

(2) Ilow does dialect mixture betvjeon social dialects contrast 
and compare V7ith "inherent variability v/ithin a system? 

Related to this is the question of how overlapping systems 
may operate in a speecli communi ty or within a single speaker. 

(3) Mow does hypercorrection relate to the linguistic system? 

Tiia *: is, to what extent can t:he type of hypercurrec Lion 
and the extent of it be predicted on the basis of tlio 
language and social system. 

(4) What can the study of social dialects tell us about receptive 
and productive language competence? Does tliis apply to all 
dialect differences or only certain structural categories? 

Is it reciprocal between social dialects? 

One -could go on about tlie general and specific implications that 
future research must have on current theoretical issues in linguistics. 
What is more important for the linguist, however, is a general approach 
to sociolinguistics . Sociolinguis tic research could simply be under- 
stood to mean the description of correlations betx^Teen linguistic and 
social factors, without reference to any implications that these might 
have for theoretical problems in linguistics. Such studies. xa^ouIcI , no 
doubt, have great value for a number of reasons. But for the linguist, 
sociolinguis tic studies have greatest relevance x^hen they are specifically 
designed to solve linguistic problems-through an investigation of * social 
factors . . ■ . • • ; 
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No ties 

1. This is noi: lio say liha 1: there is unanimous agreement among antliro- 
po legists about the extent to which cultural relativity is a 
philosophical, descriptive or methodological prerequisite for 
anthropological study. For an explication of some of the con- 
troversy concerning cultural relativity, see Schmidt (1955). 

2- Nida (1964:47) notes that the arbltDrarv character of linguistic 
symbols refers to: (1) the arbitrary relationship betv;een. the 
form of the symbol and the form of the referent, (2) tlie relation- 
ships between classes of symbols i-uid classes of referents, and 
(3) the relationship between classes of symbols and classes of 
symbols. 

3. One should be careful to note tlie di.stihction betv^een ‘'inter- 
ference in conceptual development" and tiie Uhorfian hypothesis, 
v/hicli maintains that language categories predetermine par.ticu j.ar 
conceptualisations of the external world. In the former case a 
value judgment is placed on the adequacy of conce]')tualik:a tion , 
while tlie latter, no value judgment is made. 

4. This sentence could, of course, l)e interpreted positively in a 
context such a s ]]o. didn't do just nothing; 1 le wa s a 1 y s bu s y . 

■ Usual ].y, however, there is a strong stress on no thi ng to indica(:e 
this intention. 



5. Although the notion of deep and surface structure in modern lin- 
guistics derived from the insiglits of transformational-generative 
grammar, any generative model of language v/ill be charac teriidecl by 
the recognition of tliis dicliotomy. For example, tliis notion is 
implicit in s tra ti f ica tiona 1 granmair, al. thougji t])e series of steps 
(i.e. how many levels) and the mode foi: re la ting levels (how one 
gets from one level to another) may differ significantly fi‘om 

t r a n s f; o r ma t i o na 1 - g e n e r a t i v e g r a mma r . 

6. It is interesting to note that a sample of J.angnage indices Bereiter 
cites as indicative of language competence (1965:199-200) have 
nothing to do with language. He consistently confuses tlie recog- 
nition of logical operations with language development. 



7. The different models for describing nonstandard dialects v’ere 
originally explicated by Cazden (1966). 




8. By social class, I mean a group in a society wliose members hold a 
number of distinctive statuses in common and who, throvigh the 
operation of these roles associated with these statuses, develop 
an awareness of like traits aud interests as against the unlike 
traits and interests of other groups (Hoebel 1958:415) 

9. To.say that there is a tendency toward language standardization 

in no way implies that there v;ill be agreement on the establishment 
of one standard language in a particular national setting. There 
may be competing languages for standardization, or considerable 
disagreement concerning a chosen standard. 
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10- This fact docis not imply that it is futile to ’’campaign’’ against 
the misconceptions about the linguistic structure of nonstandard 
dialects. Indeed, linguists can help clarify that the notion 
of language standardization is a social phenomenon which has 
nothing to do with the inherent linguistic structure of the 
language varieties involved. 

11. The report of current research only includes articles v.diich v/ere 
brought to my attention through 1969. 

12. Nonstandard dialects have, of course, alv/ays received incidental 
attention in prescriptive English textbooks v/hich point out 
’’incorrect" speech patterns to be avoided. 

13. This choice is by no means accidental since most linguists agree 
that if there are any significant differences between Black English 
and Standard English, they v;ill be found in the verb system. 

14. .Although Labov includes Puerto Rican speech in his title, the actual 
description is limited to the Puerto Ricans who are integral members 
of the Negro speech community. 

15. ' This position does not preclude the possibility that historically, 

a 1 te r iiti t i o n s may have bee n i m p o r t a t i o n s . It s imp 1 y mea ii s t ha t 
from a synchronic standpoint, fluctuation is an inherent piirt of 
the Black English system. 

16. These directions, no doubt, reflect the biase.s of the author. 

Howe v e r , ma ny of the s c d i ructions ha v e bee n d i .s cussed w i t h 
colleagues at one time or anotlier, so ('.hat they represent more 
tluin personal prefercnce.s . 

17. Only by relating it to nonstandard norms can we have some indi- 
cation of actual language retardation by a small minority of lov-7cr 
socio-economic class children. Current studies v;hich utilize 
Standard English norms of acquisition erroneously categorize a 
majority of these children as being linguistically retarded (a case 
of m i s c o nc e i v e d re ta r d a t i on) . 
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Response to ’’Social Dialects from a Li.nguistic Perspective” 

William Samar in 
University of Toronto 
Toronto , Canada 

Wolfram’s virtue is that he kept to the terms of reference specified 
for this colloquium. A discussant is not so severely constrained. Since 
he cannot possibly evaluate the whole of a paper, lie can approach the 
topic with greater freedom. 

Hy stance is therefore entirely different from Wolfram's and, curiously 
enough, from that of eveirybody else as expressed at this meeting. In ap- 
proaching the study of social dialects, I should like to hear answers to 
the question, "Who are we?" I do not: mean "we linguists," although this 
is that part of the colloquium devoted to the contribution that linguist- 
tics might make to this study. What linguists, as linguists, are inter- 
ested in is not for us to discuss here. (Their problems are "linguistic" 
ones, and there is much tha.t one could say about what they can get out 
of the study of social dialects to solve these academic problems.) 

When I say !'we,".^I mean, specifically, the American people. For me, 
therefore, the answer to the question, "Who are v;e?" will be based, in 
part at least, on linguistic data- -in defining tlVe languages we speak 
and in describing who we are wlio speak tliem. 

I start with an urbani^ed, industrialized, multi-ethnic, multi- 
lingual, and iimltidialectal society. That is the macrosociety. From 
there we work down to the microsocieties, that is, the societies that 
have prestige or no prestige, societies that are large or small, con- 
spicuous or invisible to the others- -but all somehow marked by the use 
of characteristic forms of languages. These are the "social dialects" 
of our nation, because, as defined by Ilalliday, they are found among 
certain socia lly- defined users. 

What Needs to be Done 

What needs to be done is to disabuse ourselves of the notion that 
the most interesting or most typical'“Soc ial dialects are tliose spoken 
by the largest of rbe "socially deprived" or "marginal" members of our 
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macrosocie Ly , especially those who speak some form of nonstandard English. 
Equally worthy of investigation are the societies and the languages of 
indigenous Americans (the Indians), of ''new Americans’’ (immigrants of all 
types), and of "old Americans" (like the Spani/^h-Amer icans , the chicanos ) . 

If these are accepted as social dialects, to say, as Wolfram has, 
that nonstandard dialects have received little attention v;ould not be 
entirely accurate. One need, only mention the studies on the English of 
immigrant groups, for example; and some studies, like those of Haugen 
and Fishman are even sociolinguistic in nature, I would like to urge, 
therefore, that this literature, vast but not alv;ays of superior quality, 
be incorporated in the comprehensive study of American society.' 

What I am calling for is an examination of our "fences." In other 
words, what kinds of languages are used in the definition of ethnicity, 
of being chez soi ? How is language (used here in the broadest sense) 
used symbolically to separate one "backyard" from another? 

I shall suggest now the uatujre, if nothing more, of the answer to 
that question. 

1. Wolfram deals \vith part of it. Ho discusses, from several points 
of view, the structural correlates or signals of social dialects. Pro- 
sodies and paralinguistics might also be mentioned (see, for example, D, 
Crystal). These , are the linguistic markers, to use tlie term linguistic 

in a broad sense. Tliis is like talking al^out the form of language. 

2. There is a Iso func tion in tliis nicely-argued dichotomy. How, in 
other words, is language used by our different societies? Differences in 
function may be as significant as--and, theoretically, even more important 

i 

than--dif ferences in form. That they are more subtle, hence less easily 
studied, is no reason for our ignoring tliem. 

As a matter of fact, there is implicit recognition of functional 
differences in some descriptions of, for example, the Black Society. 
"Sounding" and "rapping’’ are two examples , even though they may not be 
the private property of our Black co-citizens. There are suggestions 
in the present data that Blacks and other linguistic minorities may 
differ significantly in characteristic uses of language. (Therefore, 
even if it were demonstrated that certain forms of Black English are 
indistinguishable from, say, "Southern White" English, we would, on 
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the basis of such functional differences, have to isolate tv;b kinds of 
speech communities. Whether one vxanted to call them "dialects’* is 
another matter.) There is, of course, no suggestion here of any 
a priori inferiority of one set of functions as compared with another. 

3. Such a study ought to include the investigation of inter- 
lingual contact. What happens when two languages confront each other 
at some point in time? What accommodations are made? It is incon- 
ceivable that speech is unaffected by the confrontation. (Does a Black 
waiter modify his speech when- he serves an upper-class Black in an 
expensive restaurant?) There will, I believe, be gestures of exploration, 
feelers put out to see how the other person will receive the changes. 
Perhaps a diagnostic characteristic of socially inferior societies is 
that their speech has more fluctuation, this itself being a function of 
practiced accommodation. 

One way to approach this topic might be with the use of the concept 
of stress or strain. In v.'liat v/ay, for example, is the language, as 
.structure, of a nonstandard speaker under strain? In what way and under 
v;hat conditions is the speaker as a user of the language under strain, 
and how does it affect his performance? There-: is some evidence t*nat a 
"formal situation" constitutes such a context for many people, but tlie 
data are still scanty and tliey have not been adequately formalized. 

What I am calling for, then, is a typology of American language use. 
It would, of course, include information about (a) "registers" (which 
Halliday, again, defines as forms of speech that/are correlated with 
language use) and (b) genres of discourse. Do all of our societies have 
the same kinds of registers? Are some registers and genres preferred 
over others? What can be said about their status and frequency of 
occurrence within that society? 

Cooperation Needed 

A socioTfnguis tic goal of the kind I am suggesting cannot be realized 
by a group of people who narrowly define themselves as "linguists." It 
would need the help also of linguistically sensitive anthropologists and 
sociologists. This is suggested by the problem of explaining why Black 
women, even unmarried girls, are more sensitive to linguistic differences 
between Black and Standard speech then men are. Shuy has discussed this 
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matter, and Wolfram, in bis present paper wonders if male linguistic 
conservatism is a symbol of masculinity among Blacks. Obviously, the 
isolation of cultural symbols is not vrithin the domain of scientific 
linguistics as many of its practitioners define it today. And when 
Wolfram asks if a linguistic model should incorporate context-sensitive 
rules v;hose environment is stated in extra- linguis tic factors, he must, 
I think, necessarily ask,.. .’’Who will define these factors for us?” In 
ansvjering, ’’The social anthropologist or someone like him,” I vjould 
only be repeating what many have said before me. Finally, we must 
acknowledge that our language teachers (students of ”Miss Fid itch” 
though they often are) and students of literature may teach us some- 
thing about the use of language in the United States. We would do 
well to follow the example of Ervi ng Goffman, v/ho has used novels and 
etiquette manuals to study the structure human behavior. 

Tlie Consequences 

/ The sociolinguis t ic study of American society (notice how I avoid 
saying "the study of American social dialects”) from the point of view 
suggested here would liave several consequences. 

First, it v;ould provide us v;ith better means to evaluate the 
"adequacy” of American languages. Perhaps it can be demons tra ted , for 
example, that, given the ecology of our kind of urbanised nation, a 
microsociety can no more afford the luxury of its own language than 
traditional farmers in India can refuse modern tools and fertilisers. 
The linguistic situation could be Looked at in terms of adaptation and 
survival (as Hymes has suggested). For example, Spanish-Amerlcans are 
at some disadvantage without an abundant literature in Spanish--unless 
its function be only to mark the society’s discontinuity with "Anglo” 
society. W^e must therefore see Wolfram's reminder of linguistic 
doctrine (that "all language systems are perfectly adequate as com- 
municative systems for the members of the social group”) in its 
historical, not scientific, context; as a caveat against people who 
look down on, for example. Black speech because it is spoken by Blacks. 
Perhaps jet aircraft provides a better analogy than farmers: they are. 
marvelous instruments, but they need adequate facilities for being 
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Secondly, we might: also learn that although the linguistic sys terns 
of some societies are equivalent, the people themselves shov; different 
kinds of skill in their uses. If it is clear, for example, that vjork- 
ing class people show less skill in organising narrative discourse, as 
some have claimed (Schatzman and Strauss), they might be better at writing 
poetry or drama, for all we know. Perhaps our measurements of linguistic 
skills preclude tlie demonstration of skills tliat are not favored by our 
middle-class, analytically-oriented society (as R. Cohen would suggest). 

Thirdly, such a study miglit make us more sensitive to differences 
in the social meaning of language use, /\s responsible participants in 
our macrosocie ty , we must be av;are of- -and V7e must make others aware 
of- -the social consequences of language use. This kind of information 
must be accessible to all Americans. 

A Hum a nistic Point of View . 

The kinds of projects and problems I have mentioned in these few 
remarks are linguistic In nature, not only because the subject is speech 
but also because it is the discipline of linguistics that. is most com- 
petent to study them. They are, however, something else. They are human 
probl.ems. They touch on human se ].f- iden ti ty , on as])irations , on hopes 
for self-fulfillment. I’ouching language is toucliing man deep inside him. 
This is V7)iy linguistics, when it studies social dialects, becomes human- 
istic. And its outcome is likewise humanistic: it leads to self- 
understanding, respect, and humility. Whatever might be the political 
and economic imperatives of a modei'n nation, they must not subjugate the 
people who make up the nation. The structure is built, after all, with 
blocks of humanity, and language is only its mortar. 
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Staliemcnl: of Problem 

Wllih lihe increased interest and concern witli the culturally differ- 
ent student in the early and mid-sixties, there cavae an increased call 
for materials to teach standard English to speakers of nonstandard dia- 
lects. Funding from. federal and local governments and from private 
sources undewrote some materials development projects, and individuals 
and groups began to write materials without the assistance of special 
funding. Throughout the country, people were experimenting with various 
pedagogical approaches, and they were producing materials. But there 
has been no way of determining what has been done in the v;ay ..of materials 
development. 

One materials development project might have been unaware of the 
work of other similar groups. Schools v;ishing to locate materials for 
their own use were unaware of the products of the development projects. 
There does not seem to be any procedure for dJ.ssemina ting information 
about materials development. There has been some exchange of infor- 
mation at natioiia], meetings, and the professional journals have carried 
articles about aspects of teaching methodology and materials develop- 
me n t . From t inie to t ime , one c ome s across a reference to a set of 
materials, but this is an irregular and cha\ice event. There is no 
source for information about materials, either projects that are experi- 
menting with materials or projects that are producing ppiaterials. There 
does not seem to be a reluctance to share ideas and materials; there 
seems to be no way to do this. 

Without the means for sharing ideas or even of determining who 
might be doing what or v/here, many people turned out materials in iso- 
lation. The isolation was not due to a lack of awareness of the class- 
room situation (although this may have been true in some cases); it was 
due more to the ignorance of the approaches and premises of other 
materials writers. This isolation was further aggravated by the in- 
ability of people to obtain copies of what had already been produced. 

Very often a/ school system would turn out lessons for use within the 
system: the materials v;ould be written, tried out, and distributed 
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throughout the system. But what about the educators in the next city 
or across the country who faced the same teaching problems? How could 
they obtain copies either for use in their classes or for study to 
determine what others had found worthv/hile? 

For the most part, materials development has been done in various 
parts of the country without much knovjledge of other similar under- 
takings -- other than the knowledge that such projects have been under- 
taken. In sucli a situation it is reasonable to find some duplication of 
effort: much of the recent recognition of nonstandard dialects and their 
study has come from linguists, and it is reasonable to expect that their 
recommendations and descriptions might influence pedagogical strategies. 

This survey v/as begun as an answer to this problem of not knov;ing 
what is available. We wished to locate available materials and to 
determine their contents and approaches to the problem of teacliing oral 
standard English to speakers of nonstandard dialects of English. 

Stra teg i cs for Locating a n d S e c u r i n g M a t csrla 1 s 

The staff of the Sociolinguistics rrogram at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics has been involved for several years in linguistic rosea r cl j 
on the language of culturally- different children and on the application 
of linguistic findings to pedagogical problems. Because of this in- 
volvement, we have been familiar vjith many of the people in the field. 

It is this familiarity that formed the basis for the search. 

Letter-writing was the principal means of locating materials. 
Approximately 115 letters were sent to individuals and publishers. 

These were (1) people we knew in the field, (2) sources recoimicnded by 
•others personally or in answers to our letters, and (3) people mentioned 
in research reports or in articles in professional journals. Occasionally, 
a member of the Sociolinguistics Program staff would find a reference 
through personal contact at a conference or other meeting: these people 
also received letters. The Center for Applied Linguistics has a clearing- 
house for Linguistic Research in Progress; this inventory was also combed 
for potential sources. Of the letters sent, about 70 brought responses. 

The responses were of several kinds; (1) statements that no materials 
development was in progress or had been done, (2) enclosures of research 
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reports (often dealing with materials development), and (3) enclosures 
of materials or information v/liere the materials could be obtained. 

There were relatively few responses of the last type, but most of these 
people were very cooperative in providing samp].es of thei.r materials 
for our inventory. 

One other way of uncovering materials . was used: the book displays 

at the convention of the National Council of Teachers of English. It 
was reasoned that, if any materials were available commercially, the 
commercial distributor or publishers v;ould show them at this national 
meeting of English teachers from public and p]:ivate schools and from 
all levels from pre-school to graduate programs. In order to cover the 
book displays, v/e spent one-half of a day goi.ng to every display booth 
that might conceivably yield materials of the type we v/e re trying to 
locate. This part of tlie search yielded only 3 sets of niaterial.s. The 
pubJ.ishers were very cooperative in furnishing us copies of the materials': 

This survey may suffer from the same underlying v/eakness that 
prompted the search: hov; do we know when v/e have e:*:hausted the field? 
Might we not turn up yet another set of materials tomorrow? This is a 
difficult problem, and, although we think that v/e have covered the field, 
there i.s always the possibility of coming across one more set of materi.als 

The Object of the Search ( the kinds of ma ter i. a Is ) 

• This survey incl.udes materials to teach standard English to speakers 
of nonstandard dial.ects of English. There is no implication that it is 
not important to de tei-mine wha t has been done in other areas of Engli.sh 
pedagogy, but it is necessary to delimit an area. The search has been 
restricted to materials that are; 

1. Intended to teach oral s tandard ‘English . One may also v/ish 
to do a survey of the materials to- teach reading to speakers of non- 
standard dialects (another survey being done at the Center for Applied 
Linguistics will include such materials), but it does not come under 
the cover of this particular research. 

2. Directed to native speakers of Englisli. One may and should 

be concerned with culturally different students who do not speak English 
of any kind, but this area is not covered in .this survey. (There is no 
intention to open the controversial area of “degree of difference**; that 
is, the amount of understanding between a speaker of a nonstandard dialect 
of English and a speaker of. standard English.) 



Of the materials included in our inventory, the objective is usually 
clear- It is not always no clear v;hat the student population in. In all 
cases, the authors' statements, when available, have been used in making 
the. above tv;o discriminations. When not available, we have made the 
decisions on th.e basis of v/hatever clues we could discover. 

The inventory of materials is shown in Appendix I. A preliminary 
inventory (April 1, 1970) was sent out to the authors included, so that 
they v;ould liave the opportunity to review the classification and correct 
the brief annotations. About three-fourths responded;, the changes have 
been incorporated in the listing^ 



Cri ti que 

It is difficult to determine the effectiveness of a teaching program 
from reading it; a trial with students is necessary. VJe cannot examine 
the materials in our inventory and state with precise accuracy v;hich are 
good and' which are not. V\^hat v;e can do i"'s describe what has been done 
in materia ].s development: Where are wo now that many different people 

have set about dciv eloping materials to teach standard English? VJliat are 
the linguistic and pedagogical premises that have been incorporated into 
the materials? Since most of the materials wc liave gatlvared have gone 
beyond the first experimental draft, it is reasonable to assume tluit the 
developers have been satisfied v;ith them to a certain degree. It might 
be more to the point to ask the following questions: h’ith what have the 
materials developers become satisfied? What have they found to be useful 
with teachers and students? It is to answer these questions that we 
undertook the work described below. 

In thinking about procedures for describing the materials, we decided 
that we would need an objective way of guiding our examination. It \could 
not be fruitful to examine the materials to see what v;e could find. It 
seemed better to structure the examination in order to determine what 
had been done, witliout the danger of introducing extraneous elements of 
personal valuation. We were interested in having an instrument that 
would guide examination. The items or questions in the instrument should 
be such that no guessing or intuiting would be necessary in applying the 
structured form to the, program under examination. A question we alv.-ays 
had in mind was: What can we reasonably* look for in a set of materials 
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so that presence, absence or description could be noted v;ithout the 
addition of subjective interpretation by the describer? 

In order to create this instrument, several meetings of consultants 
v;exe held at the Center for Applied Linguistics. The first meeting vjas 
held on April 25, 1970. The purpose of this meeting was to determine 
what types of information should be and could be gotten from a set of 
materials. The participants Xvere: 

1. Mary Galvan, Texas Education Agency 

2. Douglass Gordon, Washington, D.C. public schools 

3. Jane Torrey, Department of Psychology, Connecticut College 

4. Ronald VJard tough, English Language Institute, University of 
Michigan 

5. In-.an Feigenbaum, Sociolinguistics Program, Center for Applied 
Linguistics 

The meeting was relatively informal, with discussion of the types of 
information to be looked for and of specific questions that should be 
asked . 

The second meeting v;as held on April 30. This meeting had only 
three people. Its purpose was to- order tlie elements that had come from 
the meeting of April 25. The ’participant's were: 

1. Catherine Garvey, The Ccmter for Study of Social. Organisation 
of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University 

•2. Patricia Johansen, Psycholinguistics Program, Center for 
Applied Linguistics 

3. Irv;in Feigenbaum, Sociolinguistics Program, Center for Applied 
Linguistics 

The third meeting was intended as a trial of the tentative outline/ 

questionnaire that was organi 2 ed at the meeting of April 30. A six- page. 

1 

document had been turned out, and it seemed to be inclusive, but, in 
order to determine how well it covered the ground and liow easy it v.^as 
- to use and how well it provided for guided, objective examination of a 

'^Vet'o'f materials, tlie third meeting was held. This meeting was held on 

May 9. The participants were; 

1., Peggy Booth, Language in Education Program, Center for 
Applied Ling.uistics 

2 . Doris Gillespie, Pontiac, Michigan Board of Education 



3, Douglass Gordon, Washingtion, D.C. public scliools 

4., Thelma Montgomery, Washington, D.C. public schools 

5. Jane Torrey, Department of Psychology, Connecticut College 

6. Irwin Feigenbaum, Sociolinguistics Program, Center for 
Applied Linguistics 

On May 9, the questionnaire/outline was tried two ways. First, 
each of the participants examined one set of materials from our inventory, 
using the outline/questionnaire ^or guidance. They v;ere to look at the 
document in order to determine (1) whether the items could be answered 
from the materials they had, without guessing; (2) to decide whether 
the document told them all they wanted to know about the set; and (3) 
vjhether the document provided for a good exposition of the materials. 

This activity occupied about half of the day. The second part of the 
clay was spent in examining the document, with each of the participants 
using the same set of materials. For this purpose, we had secured six 
copies of one of the sets of materials (essentially a boolc) ; each of 
the six par tici'pan ts had one copy. \<!g were interested in de terminiug 
hov; uniform the responses v/ould be v;ith six people using tlie outline/ 
ciues tionnaire on the same program. At the end of this session, we were 
satisfied that our document was useable as a tool to guide the exam- 
ination and description of a teaching program': 

One could apply the document to each of the pirograms we had securc-}d 
(some"^ of the programs v?o\ild have to be excluded since the samples we 
have are so scant that it v/ould be unfair and unrevealing to subject 
them to the scrutiny of the document). It rs not our intention to give 
such a detailed description of the materials v/e have gathered. The 
document will be used as a framework for discussing the general, field 
of materials to teach standard English, that is, where we now are. 

The document will, however, be applied to tv;o of the more typical sets 
to reveal in some detail the direction that materials development has 
taken"^ 

The Outline/Ques tionnaire 

The document has six main divisions"' They are: 

1. Administration 

2. Objectives, Tests', Evaluation 

3i Content 
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4, Pedagogy 

5, Quality control 

6, Affect 

} 

These six divisions provide a full description of a course of study. 
Whether a program consists of a single book for the teacher or contains 
student books and sophisticated audio-visual aids, it can be examined 
from these six vievjpoints. There is no implication that any question 
answered ’’no” or ”no information available’' indicates that the program 
is inferior: the objectives will have influenced the development of the 
program. However, with the instrument one can more readily see the 
features of a program in the larger context of a fuller instructional 
program. 

Overlap occurs. There did not seem to be any convenient way to 
avoid overlap since the same question may bear on more than one area 
in describing a set of materials. Although the document is not used 
as a means of exhaustively describing all the materials in our inventory, 
it could be used in that and, in using it that way, one could have 

a reasonable description of any given program seen from one or several 
of the six areas. 

Adminis tra tion . The first of the six sections of the outline/ 
questionnaire is called "administration"; it is meant to provide infor- 
mation about the more mechanical aspects of use of the program. ■ It is 
divided into three parts: materials; students and teaclier; and classroom.- 

Under "materials", there is a description of tlie entire instruc- 
tional program. This is called the "package". Our description is limited 
in that v;e have, been able to discuss only vdiat we have received or what we 
know exists in the package. Often there is a clear statement of the com- 
ponents; other times we have had to restrict ourselves to the materials 
on hand. 

The most common form of package is tlie teacher's manual. Approx- 
imately half of the packages consist of only a manual. Apparently there 
is the feeling that, since the instruction is in oral language, written 
material for the students is not necessary or is unwanted . The two 
elementary- level packages tliat do include student books provide es- 
sentially pictures for tlie students. Three of the elementary- level 
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packages include ,l:apes: tv;o have audio liapes, and one has lieleliapes. 

On the secondary level, two packages have student books. One of these 
is a program which covers both reading and oral skill development, 
and it is reasonable, to expect student books. The other package has 
a student workbook for use v.n'.th the accompanying tapes. This package 
and one other have audio tapes. Tvjo of the y>ackages on the adult level 
have audio tapes with accompanying student books; one package has records 

Most of the programs have been produced by special materials develop 
ment groups working in or closely v?ith a school system. A few of them 
have been produced by individuals working alone, that is, not as part of 
a- special materials development effort. Geograpnically , the programs 
come from areas from Hawaii to Florida, and it is not unexpected that 
most of the projects were located in large metropolitan areas. Approx- 
imately one- third of the programs arc available commercially. Many of 
the programs were turned out by a particulai: school system for use in 
the system, \‘;ithout any thought to u.se outside the system. For this 
reason, they are very difficult to obtain even after they have been 
located. The developers come from a wide range of backgrounds; English- 
as-a-SGcond language, spcecli, linguistics, p.sycholagy, and education. 

Th G ma te i: i a 1 s \>!c hci v e ga t ] i e r e d fa 11 v e i:y c o n v e n i e n 1 1 y i n t o the 
three groups shown in the listing in Appendix I. With the exception of 
the materials produced by the Philadelphia School .System (which covers 
the range from early elementary school through the twelfth grade), the 
programs group at the beginning of each of the three divisions of prir 
niary, secondary, and adult; that is, the primary materials are for 
students in kindergcir ten , in kindergarten and first grade, in kinder- 
garten through third grade, in kindergarten through fourth grade, or 
for students who are five to seven years old. Several of the programs 
do not specify grade or age; one simply indicates “primary.” The 
secondary materials are for students in grades seven and eight (one of 
these programs states a reading level of fourth to fifth grade -- the 
only one to state reading leve 1) , in grades seven and ten, or in grades 
seven through twelve. The adult level materials are for beginning col- 
lege students or for use in special training programs like business edu-. 
cation. 
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The designation of student population by dialect shov;s the -same 

types of difficulty that have faced the dialectologis t in tlTg-- fi 

sociolinguis tics ^ There are problems of dis tinguishing standard and 
nonstandard dialects, designating features of the dialects, and deter- 
mining which standard and nonstandard dialects fall toget)ier regionally 
or by linguistic features. Four of the programs are for students wlio 
speak one of the nonstandard dialects of English; the Mnplication is 
that, regardless of the nonstandard dialect, the materials are appli- 
cable. Two of the programs are for students wlio speak a local non- 
standard dialect; one is for students who use the uneducated speech of 
a particular region. One program is for students who habitually use 
lingui.stic features outside the range of standard usage. One program 
is for speakers of the Hawaii Islands Dialect, and five programs are 
designed for black students who speak dialects that are not standard. 

Few of the programs are meant for combined ' groups of students who speak 
nonstandard dialects of Englisli and students who do not speak Engl.ish. 

One such program has books for students vjhose native language is not 
English and students who speak nonstandard dialects of English. This 
same program’ has a book for Spanish- background children who have limited 
control of standard English (x%diich can be construed to cover both groups) 
One program is for students who do not speak Englisli or speak dialects 
that offG^r significant structural competition with standard English^" 

This program and one that is for students whose native dialects differ 
more or less significantly from standard English also present some 
problems of linguistic definition. One program that is for non- English 
speaking students claims that it can be used to advantage with students 
who speak nonstandard dialects. It is best not to comment further on 
the relative appropriateness or correctness of statements about the 
students' dialects. It is natural that the materials developers should 
encounter the same types of trouble that dia l.ec tologis ts have faced in 
their work. 

Most of the programs describe the entering student's performance 
linguistically. Several of the materials for primary school students 
are also concerned v?ith cognitive development as it is related to the 
students' use of English. It is interesting to note that it is easy 
to determine the academic field of the materials developers from the 



entering student performance they describe. Those from the field of 
speech are concerned v?ith pronunciation and production of speech sounds; 
those from the field of linguistics are concerned with phonological and 
grammatical patterns; and thos:'^ who have v/orked with young children in 
the early primary grades are also concerned with language as it is re- 
J^ted to cognitive processes. This is not to imply that there are firiiij 
clear lines betv;een all the materials, but it is interesting to note 
the /different biases of the developers. All the materials seem to 
ass/ime that all tlie students will go through the program. Only one indi- 
cates that any kind of diagnosis of problem areas is needed before the 
stuidents are put into the program. Tliis program describOvS a ver}>' in- 
formal v;ay that teachoirs can determine where the students are linguis- 
tical JDne program, the Job Corps, has included a formalized testing 
for diagnosis of student problems (if a student passes a part of the 
test, he need not go through the corresponding part of the program). 

Of the programs gatiiered, only one states special competencies 
ncicded by the teacher: the teac'i).er is expected to Icnow the au?.-al-oral 
methodology of teaching foreign inngu.iges. Two programs include v/ritten 
material addressed to the teacher. This iiKiterial discusses various 
techniques for teacliing, especially the methodology of teaching English 
as a second language. 

The programs differ in tlic amount of control tlic}’ exert over the 

teacher's role in the instruction. The range is from extreme control 
(in those programs that are entirely or par tia lly . se If- ins true tional) , 
in which the tieacher has no options in varying the instruction, through 
moderate, in which the mateirials outline s tep- l)y- s tep presentations 
(or suggestions for presentations) hut leave room for teaclier- ini tia ted 
modification to meet the needs of the class to little control, in which 
the teacher creates the activities from statements of objectives and 
suggestions. About half of the programs contain lists of source books 
for further reading and study; most of these are only a few pages long. 

Approximately half of the programs tell how mucli time is provided 
in the instruction. This is done several different ways. One common 
way is to state how many lessons to complete in a period of time, such 
as a week. Another v;ay is to say that the entire program will take a 
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given period of time, such as a semester. A third v;ay is to state tliat 
each lesson takes a given length of time and that so much time should 
be devoted to the instruction per period or day. 

Most of the programs rely on teacher- s tudent ' in teraction for the 
.instruction. As might be e>:pected, none of the materials for primary- 
school children is self- ins tructional . One set for secondary students 
has .a . partially self- ins true tional presentation. But, on the adult 
level, over lialf of the programs include self-instruction or self- 
administration as all or as a principal part of the leaxniing. 

The type of interaction with the materials vjill influence the si^e 
-of the groups for instruction. The se If- ins true tional packages can be 
used v;ith individuals vdiile the teaching that is teacher-s tudent based 
can be used with the entire class or with selected groups. About half 
of the programs do not mention the problem of integrating the instruc- 
tion into the rest of the curriculum. Of the few that do discuss this 
problem, several different approaches are suggested. One is to call 
the students' attention to the diffeience bctv;een Vr/ha t they have said 
(in another part of the school day) and the way it is said in standard 
English. Another way is to work iii stories, pocuis, and songs in \vhich 
appear the features that v/ere emphasized in tiie language instruction. 
Two of tlie programs suggest activities like talks or research vjork in 
which the newly acquired skills can be practiced. In general, the ways 
to reinforce the instruction and to provide carryover are left to the 
creativity of the classroom teacher. 

Objectives, Tests, E v a ]. ua t i o n . The second section of the outline/ 
questionnaire includes the information about the accomplislimcn t of the 
instructional goals. The first of the three sub- groupings provides 
information about the objectives of the instruction and how they arc 
stated. The second sub- grouping includes infon*’.a tion about tests to 
determine students’ entering proficiency and ending proficiency. The 
third sub-grouping provides information about the trial use of the pro- 
gram^ that is, how successful it has been in early trials. 

Most of the materials to teach standard English state an objective 
some state several objectives. .The statements vary from very specific 
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to relatively vague: one program has as an objective that the student 
become sensitive to the standard patcerns to the degree that he recog- 
. nizes them in comparison to his ov;n and develops the facility of using 
them on demand; another program wishes to provide the cliildren v.’ith an 
overall feeling for language patterns. Most of the statements are found 
in introductory material addressed to the teaclier; that is, the oveirall 
goals are not included for tlie students. The most specific goals, those 
for each lesson or unit for example, are often listed in the student 
version, too. Some of the materials include statements, of overall goals 
for the students. This is more often true in the programs for older 
students. 

All of the materials for secondary students and adults which do 
specify goals, specify them in terms of acquisition of language skills: 
however the statements are put, they are concerned with tlie student's 
acquisition of the standard language that is necessar}^ for school or 
business. About half of the ina teria Is developed for primary school 
students also stay with specifically linguistic statements; the rest 
combine linguistic goals v;ith develoi^mcnt of concepts or other closely 
related areas. Sometimes it is not clear simply from the statements in 
the book what -is to be learned; for example, what is to be learned from 
a program in which there is instruction In the type of language that is 
needed in the scliool setting? Is tjiis a matter of substituting standard 
forms for the nonstandard forms tlie students liave mastered or is it a 
matter of teacliing how to put logical statements? Several of the pro- 
grams are concerned with remediation of spcecli deficiencies. 

One progx'ani wishes to introduce verbal activities coordinated with 
motor, dramatic, and visual skills, Anotlier is concerned with making up 
for the' lack of stimulation that the cliild has faced at liome ; this 
methodology involves bombarding tlie students v/ith stimulation needed for 
developing language skills. When a program combines linguistic and.^. other 
goals, it is not clear whether "this implies that the two must go together 
that is, whether it is necessary to combine concept development in con- 
junction v;ith the acquisition of standard Englisli. The question of the 
interconnection between concept development and development of skill in 
standard English can be seen in’ an interesting light: none of the mater- 
ials for older students provides for concept development even to tlie 
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exlienl: of remodying whatever deficiencies l:lie sl:udcnl:s may have ^retained 
by dint of not having learned standard English in the early years of 
their education. 

Only a fevj of the materials give any rationale, the reasoning that 
led to the particular approach they have employed. The programs that 
see the students’ lack of stimulation as the cause of their problems 
recommend bombardment, A program on the .secondary level maintains that, 
in order for the students to become speakers of standard English in an 
efficient manner, a .structured, sequenced approach is needed. Often 
the rationale is implicit in the statement of the overall goals in so 
far as that statement of goals indicates tlie peculiar outlook of the 
materials developers: tli.e outlook will come from the training of the 

developers and will Influence the way that they look at the problem and 
the way that tliey see it is to be' handled. 

Most of the statements of objectives are not phrased so that measure- 
ment of attainment can be easily achieved. On the other hand, the 
measurement of attainment is much easier in those programs that state 
objectives for individual units or lessons, and the problem of deter- 
mining objectives is not so difficult in those few programs that iriclude 
tests in the package. Appro.x i.ma te ly one- third of the programs include 
some testing, but, with the exception of tlio Job Corps program, very 
little guidance is given for determining entering acliievement of the 
students. Most of the testing included in the packages is in the form 
of tests for progress through the program. One program has testing 
associated with the final criteria for training in secretarial skills: 
the evaluation of mastery of specific portions of the language instruc- 
tion is not included, but the test includes a job interview in which there 
is an evaluation of the trainee’s English. 

It seems that those materials that depend almost entirely on pattern 
practice techniques have.no testing, although it is clear from most of 
them v?hat their goals are. The self- instructional programs include 
progress testing, but one of them does not allow the students to deter- 
mine their own progress; the teacher must mark the progress tests. By 
far, the Job Corps has the most comprehensive testing of all the programs. 

About one- third of the programs do not mention a trial of any kind. 
All the others indicate some sort of trial of_.the materials either in 
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the present form or in a different, earlier version. About half of this 
number do not mention the existence of any report. Only one of the more 
. easily obtainable packages mentions the existence of a report of an 
earlier trial. The statement of version of the' materials is found in 
only a small number of the programs. Since many of the materials develop- 
ment projects operated for a limited time and since the object of the 
projects was to turn out a set of materials^ for a particular school 
population, the existence of more than one version v;as not foreseen. 
However, that tlie materials are available at all must indicate that the 
developers were somewhat satisfied with the product. With the exception 
of experimental lesson materials like tlie Torrey materials (which are not 
generally available and were not meant to be), ciJ.l the other programs 
have Iiad some use with more than a few students. 

Five of the programs had provisions for feedback included in the 
workings of the instructional situation in which they were developed or 
tried. One of them was tried by a regional educational laboratory; the 
others v/e're tried by the local school division or system involved in the 
development of the materials. One set of materials includes a form for 
the teacher to fill out to suggest changes and to give reactions. Another 
set liad invited student reactions to the material. s. This v;as a set for 
use witli cidult students, but one wishes that this had been done v;ith 
almost all the materials developed, even those developed for use v^ith 
p r ima ry s cho o 1 s tu de n t s , 

Content , This section of the questionnair.e/outline provides infor- 
mation about the content of the programs. The questi.ons involve the 
material that will be presented to the students as part of the learning 
tasks, A general indication of the contents of tlie programs can also 
be observed in those questions dealing with their administration, but in 
such cases the statements v;ere more general. Under the contents, we are 
interested in getting at the specific aspects of the material to face the 
students. Although it might be possible to list exhaustively all the 
features and the. contents of the programs, we have decided not to do this 
but instead to indicate the types of content material. 

This section is divided into two parts, dealing vjitlii the. two major 
subdivisions of content: the linguistic content and tlie nonlinguis tic 
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content. Although our principal interest is with the linguistic content, 
it- is important to. consider the otlier content since it V7ill influence the 
overall shape of the program. The linguistic section gets at the features 
that are taught to the students and also gets at the sociolingui s tic con- 
tent of tile instruction. The nonlinguis tic section includes the non- 
linguistic content’ to be taught and the vehicle for presenting the instruc- 
tion. 



Three programs are concerned with teaching aspects of pronunciation, 
usage or granunar, and vocabulary. All the other programs restrict them- 
selves to dealing v;ith only two or one of these three areas. Of the 
three programs, two are also designed for use witli primary students who 
do not speak English at all. The third is a coll. ege- lev e 1 speech course. 
One primary course deals with "all the sounds of American English" and the 
vocabulary needed for successful school work. About nine of the courses 
deal v;ith pronunc ia tion “and grammar; five V7ith grammar only; four v;ith 
pronunciation alone. 



Over half of the programs do not mention .how tlie features olSjihe 
programs were selecto-d for inclusion. No source of infornuition is gi.ven. 
Three of the programs Imvc relied on the advice of linguists. One of 

the. programs was developed hy a linguist and it is reasonable to assume 

J ' 

that lie was responsil>le for the ^selection of features for his program. 

Two other programs ]-elicd’‘"on l.ists. and guides furnished by linguists 
who were not specifically consultants to the materials development; 
that is, the developers located lists in published documents tliat indi- 
cated differences between dialects. One program indicated tdiat a group 
of professional people was used in judging samples of speech, bvit there 
is no indication of how the judges' ratings were interpreted into 
features to be taught. The program to teach all the sounds of English 
says that more time is spent on the troublesome ones. Similarly, another 
program has selected "'social marlcers' to wliich unfavorable evaluative 
connotations are often attached." This program has grouped the features 
to be taught according to suggested groupings made by two linguists. ’ 

The Hawaii program included the doing of a contrastive analysis wliich 
was utilized in the laying out of the features to be taught. Tv/o pro- 
grams, those developed in Chicago and Pittsburgh, tell in detail how 
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decisions v?ere made in selecting features to be tauglit. One program 
treats the features of high frequency of occurrence, but we are not 
V7hether frequency is the only criterion utilized. 

None of the’ programs indicates which oral styles are employed. We 
do not know whether this means that the autliors were not av7are of the 
variations of oral styles and the various styles of written English or 
V7hether this is simply an oversight in constructing the prefatory material 
to the teacher ^s manuals.. This is more likely an oversiglit. 

Almost all the programs state that they are dealing 
with standard English and nonstandard English in terms of appropriateness 
of dialect varying with the particular context in vjhich the dialect is 
used. The actual wording varies from "appropriate” dialects (which is 
the most common terminology) to "al.ternate" way of speaking to the 
"bi-dialec tal" approach^. One primary program calls the children’s dia- 
lect an inadequate verbal symbol system. Tvjo adult programs treat the j 
dialect as incorrect (as opposed to standard English, which is correct )'. 
One of these tv7o programs has introductory statc?mcnl:s which indicate 
that the authors were aware of tlie possibility of a second- di.alect 
approach, but instead they decided to adopt a remediation approach (for 
reasons that are explained in the report). 

About half of the primary prograins also wish to deal with expanding 
the children’s concepts. One adult program is part of a larger program 
to teach business ski], Is, and these other skills are interwoven with the 
language work. One other program, on the college- level , is al.so con- 
cerned with teaching communication techniques; this is part of a speech 
course for entering college freshmen. 

Most of the programs have no special vehicle for the instruction. 

From lesson to lesson, the subject matter clianges, but usually sta^^s in 
the general range of school activities and liome life, things with V7hlch' 
the students are generally familiar. Four of the primary programs rely 
heavily on games and songs to carry the Instruction although the subject 
matter in these programs is also familiar. One program, which is multi- 
sensory, relies on student participation in activities for reinforcement 
of . the language materials that the students have learned, but the types 
of activities are also of the "general" type. One primary ijrogram relies 
on a continuing conversation with characters on the tapes as the theme 
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. throughout: the instruction. Another primary program, which includes 
tele tapes, has the same character appear throughout the lessons. One 
secondar)^ series relies on a science- fiction story that continues 
throughout the book as a unifying theme. And the course in business 
education uses this type of training to furni.sh a continuing theme. 

Pedagogy . This section of the outline/questionnaire is meant to 
provide information about the pedagogical, strategics used in teaching 
standard English. The two main divisions are '^overall approach.” which 
provides a general description of the instruction, and ^'specific learn- 
ing activities;'* which provides descriptions of some of tbiO activities 
used in the instruction. These activities a ire grouped by type in the 
second division v;here they liad been listed by typical order or by 
prominence in the first division. The third division of this section 
of the ou tline/quGS tionnaire provides information about tlie pedagogical 
uses of the students* dialect. Al. though it is not comparable in im- 
portance to the other two divisions, it is v^orthwhilo singling out this 
aspect of the instruction foi: special con.s ideira tion since it is in tliis 
area that we find one of the main differences betv.^ecn other types of 
language instruction and second- di a l.ec t v;urk. 

Under the section cal. led '* overall approacli**, two types of infor- 
mation are provided; tlic instructional mctliodology itself and how the 
mastery is to be carried over outside the in.s true t ion . On the elementary 
level about one- third of the programs restrict their activities to audio- 
lingual me tliodology ; that is, pattern practice with repetition. Of the 
otliers, two programs use some audio- lingual methodology combined with 
group games and other activities ; two use repetition work combined with 
group games and ac tiv i ties";' 'and two use language development and 
verbalization activ i ties . Although this division may seem arbitrarily^ 
to divide up the types of instruction, it is important to remember that 
the objectives of some of these programs are quite different, and, since 
the objectives will influence the choice of type of ins triic tion , quite 
often the instructional methodology found is the expected one. 

On the secondary level, about three- four tlis of tlie programs rely 
entirely on pattern practice work. In this respect, many of the programs 
look very much. alike. The few programs that do not rely entirely on 
, pattern practice use it quite extensively although they say that they 
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have adapted this different situation. One of this la tter- type 

of program includes instruction in reading and composition as vjell as 
in oral tandard English, and the types of instructional strategies are 
numerous. One other program lias many varied drills and exercises but 
they all are directed to oral work. 

On the adult level, it is possible to divide the programs into 
two groups, the programs for academically oriented students and those 
for non-academic pupils. The instruction for academic programs relies 
quite heavily on pa ttern-prac tice work while the others bring in other 
types of exercises, often because the instruction is part of a larger 
instructional program. f 

Very few of the programs have any provision for carryover outside 
the context of instruction. This is not meant to include the brief 
statements in introductory material to teachers v?hich indica te , tha t ' ' 
some outside work might be done or is advisable. This section provides 
information about spc‘cifj.c activities that lielp' in that carryover. Two 
of the elementary programs have specific activities, and another one 
suggests v/ays of i.n corpora ting some of the? instructional.- type strategi.es 
into otlier parts of the school work. There i.s a. series of cnricliment 
activities that involve field trips and other types of activities, and 
one program, has ’’Take-Off Ideas” v/hich provide for integration of the 
instruction in the rest of the school v/ork. 

Only one of the secondary programs hcis' a provision fox" cai^ryover. 
This consists of topics for ’’independent researcli,” Since this program 
has instruction on v^ritten as well as oral. English, this type of oxitside 
work fits well into the pedagogy. None of the adult progi'ams lias 
specific provision for cari'yover, although again it is v;orthwhile con- 
sidering the progi'ams as they fit into the setting of the instructional 
progi-am. A program that is already well integrated into a large, in- 
structional program may not need specific, planned carryover. So, in 
stating that a program for bxisiness English does not have prov i.s ions 
for carryover may not have the same implications as stating that a 
secondary- level program based on pattern practice has no provision for 
carryover. 

Under the topic, ’’overall approach/’ we ai“e also intere.sted in the 
adaptation of the program for use with different types of students. 




Of course, every program can be adapted through the teacher’s varying of 
presentation: she can give the slov/er students more opportunity to 
respond, and she can skip over sections or repeat sections that the 
students find difficult. But this is not v;hat is meant here by the 
term ’’adaptation. | VJe mean to determine if the program itself has 
provided for differences in students. Sclf-instruc tional programs have 
this type of adaptation built into their structure. There are three 
self- ins true tiona 1 programs, one on. the secondary level and tv 7 o on the 
adult level. By se If- ins true tiona 1 , we do not mean programs that coul d 
be used without a teacher's supervision; v;e mean progreims that are de- 
signed to be used without a teacher's su]5ervision during all or most of 
the instruction. Many of the programs could be used without a teacher 
but they were not developed specifically for this type of use. 

Over three- four ths of the el.emen.tary programs have no specific 
provision for adaptation. l\'?o that do, have additional activities that, 
call for student verbal.ization and ac tiv i tiea^tlia.'t ^take off from activi- 
ties taught in the le.ssons. The only secondary program with provision 
for adaptation is a self- instructional prograny, and similarl.y for the 
adult level. 

! The second section is "specific learning activities". This section 
provides information about the typos of exercises and activities in tlie 
instruction. The three divisions describe the type of interaction be- 
tween the materials and the student. In the first: type, the student is 
not called on to inalce any specific response to the teaching; this might 
involve stories that are read for interest. The second type requires the 
student to interact with the teaching; here the stimulus call.s for a 
student response. This is the mos t frequent type of interaction in the 
programs reviewed. The third ty|e involves the student’s initiation 
of the language activity; this may involve student speeches or role- 
playing. 

About half of the programs have interaction of the second -type only. 
This usually consists of pattern practice exercises in which the material 
presents a stimulus and the student is to respond. In the materials 
reviewed, interac tion of the first, type consisted of taped stories to 
listen to, reading passages, and, in one case, listening to outside 
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visitors who came to class as part of the "enrichment" aspect of the 
instructional program. The interaction of the third type consists mostly 
•of ques tion**and~answer activities, discussions, and games in which there 
is lio interference from the materials or the teaching (the students have 
the' opportunity to practice without intrusion) . The proportion of time 
spent on each type of interaction in a particular program and the types 
of exercises and other activities used will provide a clear picture of 
the program,' 

Only five of the programs have made overt use of the students' dia- 
lect; this is supposing that all the developers had some notion of tlie 
features to be tauglit in the 'materia ].s , whe ther, gained from a forma-1 con- 
trastive study or firom the impressions of tlie writers from .their ov?n and 
the teachers' observations in classes. The five \nade use of the dialect 
in some other way(s) in the instruction. None of the programs seems to 
have used dialect for interest only although it is possi.ble to assume 

‘ ) 

that its presence in the. instruction will prove interesting to some of 
the students. All five of the programs used- the dialect in contrasting 
standard English and the student's performance. They included same/ 
different drills, iden tif ica tion dril Is and one has dril.ls in v/hich the 
student is to edit what is presented to make it conform to standard 
English. Only two of tlie programs call for student generation of non- 
standard English, one of these is for elementary school children and the 
other for secondary level students. Both of these programs have exer- 
cises in which the student is called on to "translate" from one dialect 
to the other, and the secondary- level program includes several other 
types of activities in which the student is called on to produce the 
nonstandard dialect. 

Quality Control and Affect . The fifth and sixth sections of the 
document are called "quality control" and "affect." respectively. In 
examining a program systematical.ly and thoroughly, it would be necessary 
to consider these two aspects, but they have not been included here be- 
cause the considerations they include are more revealing in a program- 
specific description than they would be in a discussion of what has been 
done generally in the way of materials development. They are includeclN--'* 
in the two descriptions of programs included in Appendix III, 



In quality control, we are concerned v/i th the physical design of 
the components of the program and with the accuracy of the contents. 
This concern covers both the main components and the audio-visual aids 
that may be included in the program either as an integral part or as an 
option. 

The section called '‘affect’* concernvS the emotional context of the 
instruction that the materials help to create. Since we arc dealing 
with a- difficult aspect of education, one in which much emotiona], con- 
flict is possible, it is especially- -important to be av;are of the 
affectual aura that the materials create and reinforce. The program 
can affect the emotional setting of the instruction through material 
addressed to the teacher (material which tlie students do not see) 
about the students and about tlie way to conduct the instruction and 
through material addressed to the student (material included in the 
actual instruction). It may be difficult to determine V7hether the 
affect is a good one or a bad one by finding the answers to the que.s- 
tions asked in this last section of the. quest: ionnairc/out line, but we 
feel that this section v?ill point out tlie areas in which that affect 
acts to influence the instruction. 



1. Although only three sets of materials were found at the NCTE Con- 
vention, many of the publishers' representatives expressed a 
desire to find such materials to publish themselves. It is also 
interesting to note that lv;q commercial produce7:s of materials to 
teach standard English did not show thc-rir materials at the con- 
vention. 

2. One author decided to v.atlidraw his materials because he no longer 
wished to claim that they u^ere viseful for second- di.a lec t j.n.s true t ion 
as well as English-as-a-second- language . 

3. The document is included in Appendix II. 

4. These descriptions are included in Appendix III. 



5. See Appendix II for the complete document. 

6. In a later version of the program, tlie authors ^utlidrew the state- 
ment about .nons tandard dialects. This program is not shown in 
Appendix I. 
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PART III 



THl' CURRENT STATUS OF URBAN LANGUAGE TRAINING PliOGPAMS 







To survey the current co 1 lege/univers 1 ty based resources for train- 
ing of personnel, i.e. teachers, researchers, materials developers, etc. 
in the field of urban language, questionnaires (see Appendix A) .vjere- sent 
to chairmen of departments of English, Linguistics, Sociology, Speech, and 
Education, as well as to selected research centers. The basic sample ' 
consisted of 2,640 college/university departments/programs broken down 
in the following vjay: 

. 1426 English Department Chairmen, as listed in the 1969 PMLA 
Directory; 

821 Education Department/School/Co liege Chairmen as listed 
in the 1969 Director of the American As soc i.a ti.on of 
Colleges for Teacher Educa ti.on; 

188 Sociology Department Cliairmen, as obtained from the 
American Sociological Association. Only graduate 
De j)a r t m G nt s of S o c i o 1 o g y v.^ e re s u rv e y e d ; 

91 Speech/Speech Pa thology /Communica tlons DcpartmcMit Chair- 
men, as sup p 1 i e d by the American S p e e c h 6; He a r i n g A s s o - • 

ciation; 

64 L i n gu i s t i c s De ])a r t me n t C ha i rme n , as selected f r ora Uni- 
versity Resource.^ in the United States and Canada for the 
Study of Linguistics: 1969-197 0. A major criterion for 
selection was the availability of cour.ses in sociolingui .s tics , 
dialectology, or American English; 

50 Selected research centers, or individuals teaching or doing 

research, v^ho v;ould probably not have recei.ved a questionnaire 
through the above ma i ling . 

Of the 2,640 questionnaires, 375 were returned, representing 342* schools: 
155 English, 111 Education, 36 Linguistics, 45 Sociology, 23 Speech and 
5 Special. Of tlie number returned, 256 were eitlier blank or offered no 
courses which in anyway toucl'ied upon urban language situations, and 13 
universities reported no present programs or^ courses, but indicated that 
plans were being made for offerings in tlie near future. The following 
table indicates the complete breakdown according to . depar tmen t . 
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Table 1 



Returned Questionnaires by Departments 



! ■ ■ 



■ # 


Total 

Mail.ed 


Total 
Re turned 


Degree Program 
or Courses 


No 

Offering 


Research 
or Special 
Pro jec t 


Eutu-'-c 


English 


1,426 


155 


38 


112 


1 


4 


Education ' 


821 


111 


19 


89 


- 


3 


Linguistics 


64 


36* 


25 


6 




5 


Sociology/ 

An thropology 


188 


45 


8 . 


35 


1 


1 


Speech 


91 


23 


8 


14 


]. 


- 


Special 


50 


5 


3 


- 


2 


- 


To ta 1 s 


2,640 


375 


101 


256 


5 


13 



The retuirned questionnaires which indicated some kind of urban 
language offering divided into three major categories: 1. Uni- 

versities wi th degree p]~o grams in soc iolinguis tics-,- urban/socia 1 
dialects, urban education, etc.; 2. Universities with no degree 
programs, but two or more course s elevated wholly or largel.y to 
soclolinguis t ic.s/urban dialect; 3. Universities v;ith no sub- 
stanti.al program in sociolinguistics, which offer one or more 
courses dealing in whole or in part with urban language. Cate-- 
gories 1 and 3 subdivide further, and a fourth category is that 
of the research center udiich offers no courses, but research/ 
program development capabilities. 
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Ana 1 ;>• s i .s of Que s t i onnair c? s 



COURSES 



Category 1: .Degree }?rogratns 



/ 



Eightee'i'i of the universities responding to the questionnaire offer- 
degree programs in sociolinguistics, urban/social dia lec ts or; urban 
education, under tlie auspices of Linguis ti^l.s , English or Education 
Departments. 

Education Degrees . Half of the eighteen are education pro- 
grams offeri.ng a concentration in teaching in. the inner city. Attention 
to the problem of ghetto language varies from modest to zero, with only 
tliree schools offering even one course devoted largely to Urban/Black 
English: Marygrovc College, Detroit (M.Ed. in Etiino-Urban Culture), 
offers "Linguis tic.s for the Urban Teacher"; Mount St. Mary's College, 

Los Angeles (H.S.Ed., with emphasis on Urban Education), "Language, in 
the Inner City," two sections, one v.rith emphasis on Mexican-Amcricans , 
the second on other minority groups Fordham University at Lincoln Center, 
New York (Ed.D. in Urban Education), "Black Studies;" v;ith major attention 
to langucige patterns and problems. ^ 

At tlie lovjer end of the spectrum is the California State College, 

Los Angeles, program in Education with Special Interest in Urban 

Education) v.diich recommends but does not require, a course in Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages, presumably designed for the 
Spanish-speaking school population, v;i l:h little or no attention to the 
native non-suaiidard English speaker. (It is not tliat the anticipated 
urban school population is entirely non- Black; a suggested course in 
the Ca lif ornia-ifS.ta te program is the history of Sub-Saharan Africa!) 

An outstanding example of a training program which neglects entirely 
the language icomponent of education in the ghetto is Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education (CUTE), a project of the Mid-Continenjt Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory, supported in part by funds from the U.S. Office of 
Education. CUTE is‘^des.igne|. '^to prepare, teachers for the often traumatic 
experience of inner-cjpty tq^lKn [ Innovation in the Inner City , p.v.], 
unfortunately with i!o/trea t.men inner- city English. It should be 
noted that CUTE is not •of'"'.its\lf’ a degree ' program and is noted here in 
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addition to tbo eiglitoen .degree programs^ a.s an example of: a substantial 
ui-ban education offering v;itli no attention to urban English, ‘rhere are 
probably many more such urban education programs offered through edu- 
cati.on departments or cooperatives. The chairman of the English Depart- 



ment of New York State University College at Genesee noted with dismay 
that;, the relevant courses from his department (‘'English as a Second 
Language." "American Dialects") are "not required or even recommended" 
for the degree programs in urban education. 

Between these extremes are education degree programs witli .some 
cittention to Urban/}3lack English in general courses ;on regional and 
social variations of English, the teaching of English, or communi- 
cation skills: 

Arizona State University, Tempo (M.A. in Special Education); 

Chicago State College, Chicago (M. S. in Education; Teaching 
Socially Disadvantaged Ciuldren); 

Houston University School of Education, Bo.ston (Ed^.M., Ed.D. in 
Urban Education); 



Towson Staton College', Baltimore (M.A. in Urban Education). 

B. Sociolinguis ti.cs/Urban . Dial.ee ts Degrees. The other nine uni- 
versities rcpoirting, offer a degree (or conccntira tion) in soc iol inguis tics 
or urban dialects. The emphasis may be tlicoretica 1 , \\4th courses for tiie 
scholar intere.st.ed in the probletus of languages and dialects in contact 
within a society, or practical, designed for the teacher of standard 
English to speakers of otlior dialects of Englisli. Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. , is an example of a program v/ith a sti-ess on. the theo- 
retical. The followljig courses are offered in the program leading | to the 
Ph.D. in Linguistics, v/itli a major in Sociolinguistics: | 

In tjrodiic tion to Sociolinguis tics I . and II : A survey of topics 

in the scientific study of languages and dialects in their re-- 
lation to the rules and- status of their speakers. 

Field Methods in Sociolinguistics I and II : Procedures for 

acquiring and ana.lyzing sociolinguis tic data with emphasis on 
\ actual 'f i e Tdwo r k . " ' ‘ ' 



Ethnography of Communication : 
and function) in language usage. 



Study of the interaction of form 
Relations ' between setting. 
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participants, topics, and functions of interactions are con- 
sidered . 

Bi ling ua 1 ism : L i n gu i Stic d e s c r i p t i o n o f 1) i lingual situations 
and in forma n t s . 

Pid g ins and Ci’cmdI cs: Study of the general aspects of language 

pidginiza tion and creolization vjith special descriptive atten- 
tion to select creoles and pidgins. 

C u 1 1 u r a 1 A n t hi* o p o 1 o gy : Introduction to the research assumptions , 

concepts and unders tandings of the nature of culture. 

Sociol ing uls t i cs and Ecliication : An investigation of the areas 

of education in which soc iolingiii s tic research is applicable and 
promising, from pre-school through adult education. 

D i alcet Geogra p h y : A s u r v e y of re s ea r c h in re g 1 o na ]. dialects 

with particular focus on studies in this countr\^. 

L a n g 11 a g c a n d Soc i a 1 V d fl a t i o n : The analysis of a social c. ].a s s 
dialect as an example of variation in language along the social 
dimension.! 

La n g X la r. e P 1 a r. v , i n g a n d S t: a p; d a r d L z a t: i . o n : TTie stiuiy of overt of- 

ficial attempts to influence, language shift and laiiguage change. 

1 ndl v ] . d u a 1 Graduate Re 5^ q u a 1 i f 1 e d s t u d e n t: s doing 
individual ,re search under the direction of a staff memboh.v ’ 

, Approval of the Dean of Graduate Scliuol is required. 

Seminar in Soc iolj.nouis tics : Intensive study of soc.iolinguis t ic 

topics such as Variability in Language, Social Factors in Language 
Change, etc. Topp\cs v;ill. vary from year to year. 

A practical curriculum leading to the M.A. in Teaching English as a 
Second Language (or Dialect) is offered through the English Department, ■ 
UniversiTy^lDf California at Los Angeles. The emphasis here is on teach- 
ing methodology and urban dialects of the United States. 

L ] ■ n gui s t ics a n d M 1 n o r i. t y Dialects : A survey of the main features 

of vocabulary, grammar, and pronunciation which distinguish the 
usage of Afro-American and Spanish -American speakers of English j 
and their historical origins. j . ; ^ 

Afro-American English : A detailed study^ involving the analysis \ 

of . tapes and documents, of the charac teristijes of urban Afro- 
American speech and writing.- . ' 



Social Dlalcic Irolog y : Theoretical and technical study of dialect: 

variation in relation to social difference's, primarily in /America. 
Teaching Englisli to Minority G roups : The special, cultural, social 

psychological, and me tliodo logical considera tions invoUed in the 

# • 

linglish instruction of minority groups in American schools and 
colleges. 

The Teaching of Standard English a s a Second Di al.ee t : Survey and 

evaluation of methods and bibliography of materials appropriate to 
subject. The nature of language learning, contrastive analysis, 
and dialect distribution and corapari.son . 

Lan guage and Society : Study of the patterned covariation of lan- 

guage and society; social dialects and social styles in language; 
problems of mul tili.ngual societies. 

Soc in 1 i n gu i s t i c s Sem i nar : Selected topics in social, dialect,^ 

social style, languag^e cor.tact, multilingual societies. 

{ 

In addition to the George tov;if* and UCLA pirogram.s, the following 
schools confer a degree in the field of sociolinguistics or urban dia- 
lects: , 

Static University of New York, College at CorLlaiid (M.A. in 
EnglisVi sociolinguistics); ; 

Indiana Univer.sity, Bloomington (M.A.T. In Urban and Overseas 
English); ; 

University of South Carolina, Columbia (M.A. in Teaching English 
to Special Groups); 

University of South Florida, Taiupa (M.A. in Linguistics (with 
concentration on Sociolingi.iis tics) ; 

University of Texas, Austin (M.A.|in Applied Linguistics with 
concentration in Sociolinguistics); 

Stanford University, Stanford, California (Ph.D. in Socio- 
linguistics) ; 

Yeshiva University, New York (Ph.D. in LanguagV'^'n'S' Behavior 
with concentration in Sociolinguistics). 

All of these programs offer a' combination of theoretical and applied 
sociolinguistics courses, but the emphasis is clearly practical at 
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Cortland, Indiana, Texas and South Carolina ns it V7as at UCLA, and 
clearly theoretical at Stanford and Yeshiva, The program at South 

Florida is nev; and descriptions vjere not available for most of the 

i 

I 

courses . 






Category 2; Two or more Courses 

Seven universities v/ith no degree program in the area of urban 
dialects offer two or more courses devoted wholly or largely to the. 
language of the disadvantaged. These schools are listed here, V7ith‘ 
the appropriate department or program and the number of courses offered 
dealing in large part v;ith sociolinguistics and urban .dialects.- 
University of Chicago; English/Education., 5 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago; Center for 
yVmerican English, 3 

East .Thxas State UniversitYj Commerce; English, 3 
State University of Kev; York, Stony Brook; Linguistics, 3 
West Chester State College, West Ches ter , .Pa . ; English, 2 
Texa s AtS-M U ni v c r s i ty , College S ta t ion ; Eng 1. i sh , 2 
Ha rv a r d G r a d ua t e School, of E cl uc a t i. o n , Ca ni b ridge; E cki c a t i o n , 2 
A sampling of the course descriptlon.s follov/s: 

"Language of Minority Group s. The purpose of this course is 
to present ai|i intensive study of the phonology, vocabulary and' 
cultural differences that affect language. Emphasis V7ill be 
placed on the language of Af ro-Americans . and Hexican-Amer leans , 
with considera tion of the application of linguistic techniques 
to the study of ocher minority groups." (East Texas State) 

. " Social Dialect's . A survey of methc)'ds of clial.ect analysis and f 
their implications for the classroom." (Illlnoi.s Ins titute of 
Technology) f 

"Implications of Sociolinguistics for Instruction . An exam- 
ination. of possible consequences which variations of prestige 
forms oT^'Engli.sh may have for teaching language skills in school 
progress." (University of Chicago) ■- 

"Field Methods in Sociolinguistics . A sociolinguistic study of 
a nearby community is done by member.^ of the class." (Stony 
. Brook) I . 
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Category 3: One Course 

A number of coHeges/universi.tles with no oitenslve course v/ork in 
‘sociolinguistics treat the problems of urban dialects in English, lin- 
guistics, education, sociology, anthropology, and speech courses. 

A. So c i o 1 in g u i s t i c s Courses . nventy- three schools offer a course 
devoted entirely to sociolinguistics, either a. general introduc tion to 
sociolinguistics, a survey of English sociolinguistics, a TESOLD' 
methodology course, or a study of a particulaij urban dialect. Some 
sample course descriptions illustra te tlie t^q^es of courses being offered ; 
* ? So c j. o I i. n g u i s (: i c s . Measuring and establishing correlates between 
■ llinguistic beliavior and social l.evel; special attention given to 
•tlie study of social dialects v;ith an urban setting including 
socia]. factors affecting language acquisition, and linguistic 
beliavior of groups of different cultural backgrounds.” (Nortli- 
eastern Illinois State College, Chicago; Linguistics Department). 

' ' E ^1^ 1 c * tn s in U r 1) a n La n gua ge . A .s t u d y o f s o c i a 1. d i a ]. e c t f j. e 1 d wo r ]•; , 
analysis and application to teaching.” (Michigan State University, 
East Lansing; English Department). / 

”U r ]:>a n Pi a 1 e c t o 1 o g . A n a 1 y s is a n d d c s c r i p t i o n of 1 1 1 c i. nno r c i ty 
dialect of English spoken in Bi-iflalo, comparing tlie ajK'ecli patterns 
^ wiLh those of standard English. Emphasis on morphemics and syntax. 
Structures presemted as independent but overlapping systems’. Of 
particular interest to those working with Buffalo schools' bi- 
dialectal situation.” (State University of New York at Buffalo, 

Department of Linguistics). { ■ ? 

. / ■ ! / 

* *MGtliods of Teaching Standard English as a Second Dialdct j 1' e c h - 
niques and materials for helping students to master a standard \ J: 
dialect of English when some other dialect is spoken in the home.*' 
Ways of teaching standard English as an aid to overcoming social, 
cultural, and economic handicaps..;.” (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Department of Languages, Literature, Speech, 
and Theatre) . 

"Applied Social Dialectology . -Emphasis on language learning 
problems of the dijsadvantaged Afro-American. A survey of the 
technical aspects, of relevant stru'ctciral linguistic theo"fy. An 
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introduction to the tecliniques of applied linguistics. Instruc-* 
tion in the implementation of these techniques in the area of • 
language arts- pedagogy . ” (State University College, Buffalo, ' 

Mev; York; Englisli Department) i. . ' 

"Introduction to American N egr o Dialect . An introduction to the 
social history- and structural dev e lopmen t /of American Negro dia- 
lects; the study of two representative kinds of present-day Negro 
dialects, Gullah and General East Coast Negro dialect; a survey of 
' special Negro discourse styles (e.g., slang and ’fancy talk'), 
and the relation of- dialect structures to standard English structures 
in the Negro speech community, pedagogical implications of Negro 
dialects." (Teachers College, Columbia). 

The following additional universi tiG;s are offering at least one 
course similar to those illustrated above: 

Florida State University, Tallahassee (Department of English, 
Department of Coaimunj.cation) ; 

Indiana Univers i. ty- Purdue University at Indianapolis (English 
Department) ; - 

University of Nor th Carolina , Cliapel Uill (Speech Division) ; 

, Virginia State College, Petersburg (Department of English); 

I d a c Ic s o n State C u 1 1 e g e , J a c k son, M 1 s s i s s i. p p i ( Jl n g 1 i s h ])e pa ]: tine n t ) ; I 

'■ j * . 

' Western Washington State College, Jicllingham (Speech Department); 

Un iv e r s i ty o f Te xa s , E 1 Pa so ( L i ng u i s t i c s P ro gram ) ; 

University of Now Mexico, Albuquerque (Program in Linguistics 
and Language Pedagogy) ; 

Queens College, of the City University of New York (Linguistics . 

Department);! . ' \ “ 

Portland State University, Portland (Department of English); 

Central Connec ticut State College , New Britain (English 

i . 

Department); 

University of California, Riverside (English Department); 

California State College, Fullerton (Department of Linguistics, 
Department of’ English); ■ — * 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle (Educatioir Department) ; 

University of Illinois, Urbana. (Departn^ent of Linguistics). 

i ’ ' ' . . ^ - 
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Ot:her C ouraeg Touchln f ^ on Sociolingui.sLlcs . Forty-two schools 
indicated that at least a part of one or -.nore courses was dejvoted to the 
-study of urban language. Of these, fourteen were ‘h£nglish language'^ 
courses, i.e. those dealing with EaglislJ Grammar, American English, 

TEFL, etc. A sampling of types follov^s: 

,.* h-Iistory of British and American English . Includes a large 
unit on American Regional and Social Dialects - about one month 
.ol; ’class time'*. (Virginia Commonwea Ich Unlversi ty , Richmond,' 

• ■ English Department.) 

* ^'App lied English linguistics . Readings in English structure, 
contrastive analysis, dia lec tology , ' and ’language and culture’ 
with about one- third of the .semester’s time devoted to dial.ects.” 

(St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont, Division of Applied 
Li nguis tics .) ■ 

'’Modern En glish Craminar . Usag’e dialects (Including Black English), 
traditional, structural and l:.ra ns forma tiona 1 approaches to grammar, 
metliods ol: gathering data, and the interpretation of field investi- 



ga (:1 on s .” ( C o lo ra do St a t e Un iv c r s i (: y , Fo r t Co 1 1. i n s , Eng 1 i sh Do pa r t- 
me n t . ) ' , 

"The E ng 1 i s h to n g ua go . An introduction to language study for 



"English Grammar for ESL . Englisjh grammar from the point of view 
of a non- native speaker of English; ])redic table problems of non- 
native speakers. Mueli emphasis on local Spanish- inf luenced English; 
some mention of predictable usages of *Black English speakers 
(lack of final -(e)d, -(e)s, is, etc.)*." (University of Arizona, 
j Tucson, English Department.) 

Other schools reporting similar courses are: 

University of Wisconsin Madison 



u^idergradua tos . Includes a brief - a])pro.xima tely two weeks - 
study of dialect which includes non-standard spcech/Black English." 
(Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, English Department.) 



U n rye r s i ty of Mich i ga n , -A n n A r b o r 
State Unlversi ty- College , New Paltz, New York 
Marillac College, St. Louis 
University of Delaware, Newark 
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Wichita State University, Wichita, Kansas 
Central College, Pella, 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo . 

/ Thirteen schools offered "linguistics” courses, i.e. general linguistics, 

dialectology, child language, v^ltli a unit on urban language. Typical 
of such courses are the follcv;ing: 

"General. Linguistic^. An overview of tlie study of Icinguage in- 
cluding socio- and psycho- linguls tics , study of minority dialects 
and attitudes toward them." (University of San Francisco, English 
' Department.) 

* *La nig ua g e Development . A survey of ^current research on language 
development in children, emphasik:ing theoretical issues andjre- 
searcli methods. This course includes sections on non-standard 
dialect development, and educational programs focusing on language." 
(University of Washington, Seattle, Linguistics Department.) 

" I n t r o d u c t Q vy Li n gu j. s t i c. s . Sociolinguistics forms part of this, 
course, which is designed primarily to acquaint pre-s.ervice and 
in-servibc teachers with basic linguistic concepts." (Notre’ 

Dame College, St. Louis, English Depar tnu?n t . ) 

( " Dialectolo gy . An introduction to the linguistic principles and 

mctliods involved in the .study of geograpliica 1 , social, and stylistic 
variation within language." (Western Michigan University, Kala- 

■/...■■ 

■ i* niak:uo. Linguistic Department.) 

^ *Di a 1 ec t c) 1 og yr"'' ' ' Th go ]: y ., me 1 1 1 od s a n d p r o b 1 em s in d 1 a 1 e c t o 1 o gy and 
sociolinguistics. .Considerable time is spent on oral language of 
disadvantaged children." (Bal.l State University, Mnncie, Indiana, 
English IDepartment. ) 

Other schools -offering similar cour.ses are: 

Abilene Christian College j. Abi lene , Texas 
University of Michigan, Flint College, Flint 
Emory University, Atlanta i 

I 

State University College, Brockport, Nev;. York 
/ Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois s . 

Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Temple Un 

: 

o 
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six sclioo].s repvorted couxses In "Language and Culture" or "Language 
and Society” v;hlch dealt with the urban language question. Typical 
are : 

"Communication and Society . The course introduces the ,;tudent 
to the sociological si:udy of language aspects of human com- 
munication behavior stressing relationships betv.Tcen symbolic 
I communication and the es tahlishment of social structure. 

Attentrofinrs given to such topics as analysis’ of the language;i 
of poverty, the ghetto, social class, etc." (Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, Department of Sociology and Anthropology.) 
"Language and Cu lture . Anthropological study of language which 
includes discussion of yjorh of Labov, Bernstein, Ca;^den, etc." 
(University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Antliropology Depart- 
ment.) 

"Sj^eech and Society. Social variation in language: bilingua l.ism 



/; 
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and dialect variation using Cliicano and Black varieties as 
examples. Variation between social groups, style variation 
within speakers, and social correlates of each." (University 
of Cal i f n r n 1 a , r ire i. e > , !l h e i: o v i c D e p a r i: me n t . ) 

Other schools in this category are: 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Converse College, Spar tanburg Soutli/ Carolina 
Six schools reported "Education" courses .which included a unit on urban 
dialect. Though tlie number is small the diversity in the course content, 
is great. The two e xamp le s f; o 1 1 o w i n g i 1 1 u s t va te the range: 

"Language and Scliool Programs . Applied linguistics in the elementary, 
school. Language difference is a major concern." (Wayne State 
/ University, Detroit, College of Education.) 

/ * *Me t h o d s of Tp a c h i n g S low- 7..ea r n. i ng Child re n . ThiS; involves a unit 

^ of v;ork dealing v;ith sound approaches to language and expression.' 

/ 

An effort is made to direct attention to ..the mother tongue as . 
proper use to release sound emotional effect, then to inspire ' 
standard forms as they relate to job or socio-cul tural wishes." 

(Be thune-Coolunan College, Daytona Beach Flqrida , Division of 
Education.) . 
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The other scliools in this category fail closer on the continuum to Bethune- 
Cookman than Wayne State.. They are: / •' 

Creighton University, Omaha ! 

Paine College, Augusta, Georgiii 

Pacific Lutheran University, jTacoma, Washington 

University of Maryland, College Park . 

^ I 

In the field of "Speech,* *’ three schools reported courses dealing v?ith 
i n \\Gx ^ city la n gua ge . . 

"Xntroduc t ion to Langua ge Disorders . Effects of cognitive lag 
and disadvantaged environ:ncnt upon language development and 
patterns; morpliology and syntax; differentiation of dialects 
from articulator}^ disorders." (University of Miss iss ippi , Uni- 
versity, Department -of Communicative Disorders.) 

’ * S peech Improvement for the Cla ssroom . Sped a 1 course con t e n t is* 

provided on speech and language differences broughit to urban class- 
rooms by children of difiering sociO'- cc:onomic and racial backgrounds. 
The educaitional , social, vocational and psychological implications 
of these jdif f erences are discussed together v;lth current philosophies 
of teaching or habili ta tion . " (J3loomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, Department; of Communication Disorders.) 

"Speech Pa 1 1 u ) ]. o gy . In this course tlie methods of modern psyciio- 
linguistic research are applxerLto the classif ication and management 
-of .speech and language disorders. Approximately one-fifth of the 
course deals v;ith the application of soc iolinguist ic cons ideratlons 
by the speech and language therapist." (George V'eshington University, 
Washington, D.C., Department of Speech and Drama.) 

* ! 

The majority of schools responding affirmatively to the survey fall 
into the third category, indicating that the offerings in soci.oiinguistics/ 
urban/dta lec t ax-‘ indeed small in number and not very substantial in scope. 
In summation, the current picture for training teachers-and researchers to 
deal with sociollnguis tic/urban language problems Is not a bright one: only 
nine schools in the,.,. ...country offer degree programs in sociolinguistics and. 
of thefee onl}^ thre^ offer the Ph.D.; very few othef schools (seven) offer 
even two courses in theyfield; of the approximately 2,500 colleges and 

•universi ties (in the U.S. there are no more than' 7 5 which deal with urban 

■ 1 ■ ■ 



language as a small unit: of an English language/dia lec Uology/ language 
and culture -course; the ’mutiber of pertinent courses available to 
future ele«T’eatary school teachers is pitifully small, and of those 
offered, none are adequate to the needs. While the sui'vey techniques 
were admittedly limited (broad population, no f6llov?-up) and there- 
fore the statistics may be rough, observations of those frcnrdif fert?n t 
disciplines currently" working in the field of urban language corroborate 
the overall picture. 

Thirteen schools did, hovrevei^-j — ^rndicate future offerings ( 1970 - 71 
or, 1971- 72 'academic year) ranging from a B.A. program in socio- 
-’Tinguis tics (University of California at Santa Cruz) to an "open 
s "em ilia r ’ ’ in urban studi.es (M i .1 1 c r s v i 1 1 e S t a t e " C o 1 1 e g e , M i 1 1 e r s v i lie, 
PeniTsylvanla) . Otlier; schools indicating future offerings arc: 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota 
University of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Shippensburg State College, Shi'ppcnsburg , Pennsylvania 
Butler University, Indianapolis 

I \ 

San Diego /State College, San Diego 
Universi.t/ of Colc^rado, }>?alder 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

i 

Indiana University at fort Wayne 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

Except for Santa Cruz and Pittsburgh, the future offerings will- consist 
of only one course or part c\f a course. 

• 

r 

category A: Pe search/ Spec ia l^Pro jec ts 

Of the five research reports, three were from university depart- 
ments, and two were from research centers, one universi tv- ba sod and one 
private. 

The English Department of. Western Kentucky University reported on 
research done during a summer EPDA^ Institute, where each participant, 

under tlie direction of a linguist, ’’observed tlie language of one child 

/' • 

(black or white) from disadvantaged background’.” 



Temple University's Department of Speech reportoc) an experiment in 
the "Development of Functional Dialectalism and Language Expansion"; 
using four inner city elementary schools. 

In the research cited above, both the faculty and students were 
involved, and the project would fall somewhere between "research" and 
"student field work" or "student teaching/practicum", questions 6 and 7 
of the questionnaire. The Sociology Department at the University of 
Washington reported on research on "The Semantic Distinctiveness of thco 
American Language as Employed by Blacks", a faculty project. 

The two research centers reporting were the Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
and the Language Re.search Foundation, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Both 
reported that scattered research was taking place on the broad topics 
of: the study of various English dialects; the assessment of the lan- 
guage development of pre-school children; the reflection of cultin-e in 
the use of language; the development o L' a theory of comparative dia- 
lectology and tliG l.ingui.s tl c aspects of reading problems of disadvantaged 
chi.] dren . 

Since the survey vjas conceimed mainly v;itli traini.ng, information on 
research was gathered only peripherally, and the above listing is neither 
complete nor systematic. It represents only information tliat liapponed 
to come to our attention via the survey que-s tionnaire . An important 
research resource that should be added are the various urban language 
studies being conducted here at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 

FIELD WORK/PRACTICE TEACHING 

As to question 6, availability of field work or practice teaching, 
most of the education courses included some practice teaching, but 
little of the practice related to language. Field work appeared as a 
separate course where degree programs in sociolinguistics were indi- 
cated (Category IB) or as a substantial part of a course or *courses 
dealing with sociolinguistics (Categories 2 and 3A) . On the whole 
though, real data collection and analysis was scanty. 

TEXT MATERIAL 

Those answering question 5 of the questionnaire sliowed a marked 
consistency in the choice of text material. The Urban Language Series 
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of l:he Center for Applied Linguistics (1: Soc ia 1 S t r a t i f ic a t i. o n of 
English in Kew York City , by WilJiam Labov ; 2; Coiiversa tions in a 
■ Negro Americ an Dialect , by Bengt Loman; 3: Field Techniques in an 
Urban Language Study , by Roger W. Shuy, Walter A* Wolfram and William 
K. Riley; 4: Teaching Black Cliildren to Read , by Joan C. Baratx and 
Roger W. Sliiiy; 5: A Sociolingui5Jtic Description of Detroit Negro Speech , 
by Walt Wolfram) was mentioned most often, along vjivh L i ng u i s t i. c - C u 1 1 ura 1 
Differences and American Education , a special anthology issue of The 
Florida FI, Reporte r, edited by Alfred C. Aarons, Barbara Gordon and 
William A. Stewart. Also mentioned often wore selected documents from 
the ERIC system, among them William Labov ' s "The Stiudy of Non-Standard 
English". Reporting of the above materials cut across discipline lines, 
and appeared in questionnaires of all five of the departments covered. 

Listed below are the other texts most often, though not exclusively, 
cited by the various departments: 

English: Am erican Engli sh , by Al.bert H. Marckwardt; Words and Ways of 
American English , by Th oma s Py 1 e s ; Readi ng s i n Ap pli ed^ Engl ish Li n guis- 
tics , by Harold B. Allen; The Striic turn of Ameri can Engli.sh , by W. Nelson 
F ra nc i s ; Dialects of .American Eng l i. , by Car r o ]. 1 I’l . Reed; D is cove r ioig 
American Dialects , by Roger VL Shuy. 

Sociology: Exp 1 o ]*a t i o n .s i n Soc i o 1 i ng u 1 s t i c s , l)y Stanley Lial)erson; 
Language in Culture a 1 1 d Soc ie ty , b y D e 1. 1 } [ y n i e s ; The ]•! t hnography of 
C omm u n i c a t ion , by John Gumperz and Dell. Hymes; plus articles by Dan 
Slobin and Basil Bernstein. 

Linguistics: Readi n gs in Sociolinguistics , by Joshua Fishman; Socio- 
linguistics , by William Bright; Languages in Contact , by Uriel Weinreich; 
plus articles by William Labov, Charles Ferguson, Dinar Haugen, Raven 
McDavid, Roger Shuy and William A. Stewart. 

Education: Non- Standard pja lec ts , by the New York City- Board of Education 
T he Disadvantaged; Challenge to Education , by Mario Fantini and Gerald 
Weinstein; Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool , by Carl 
Bereiter and Siegfried Englemann, as well as articles by Eereiter and/or 
Englemann. 

Speech: Only a few speech departments listed any text material, and none 
of the titles were. in addition to those already ' mentioned . 
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site’ visits 

In an effort l;o probe more intensively into the nature of the 
various curricula represented in this survey, it was decided that on-site 



university which had only one course relevant to social dialect (Michigan 
State University); three universities with M.A. programs (Indiana Uni- 
versity, State College of New York at Court land and U.C.L.A.) and one 
university v;ith a Ph.D. program in sociolinguistics (Ceorge town) . 

Michigan State Universit)^, with a single course devoted to the study 
of social dialects, has had this course in its catalogue for five years 
(although last winter it was taught for the first time). The English 
Department, in which the course was offered, formerly had a professor 
who did active research in this area but after he left, the course went 
largely unnoticed. Recently, however, a new department chairman has 
brought a new concern for educational and social matters to that depart- 
ment. He Is greatly concerned about hov; his department trains future 
English teachers and he considers the area of social dialects crucial. 
Consequently, he called in an outsider to teach the course. The visiting 
professor was flov;n in once a week during th,e winter quarter to teach 
some tlilrty undergraduate and tc?n graduate students. Their major.s were 
varied. Some were from speech, some from cominunica tions , one was from 
linguistics, about 257o were from English and an equal number were edu- 
cation majors. The emphasis of the course v;as practical rather than 
theoretical, although research projects of various types were discussed. 
Since no previous linguistics training v.^as required, some of the class 
time had • to be devoted to explaining terms such as copula , in ter- dental 
fricative , deep structure , etc. Each student engaged in a fieldwork 
project which involved him in tape recording the speech of a local child, 
then analyzing certain features found in that recording. The graduate 
students and upper- level undergraduates seemed to find the course stimu- 
lating but all agreed that some general linguistics background would have 
been helpful. 

Of the M.A. programs which focus on social dialects, the UCLA pro- 
gram is the oldest. It has grown out of the English Department which has 
offered an M.A. in Teaching English as a Second Language (or Dialect), 
TESOL(D). . several years. The paranthetical part of the program. 



visits would be made to different types of programs. Chosen v;ere: a 
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however, is very recent, and UCLA has now hired a facv.lty member who has 
done research and writing in the specific areas related to social dialect. 
Until this time, sucli courses were handled by a know'J.edgeabTe and com- 
petent faculty member with a more literary background and interest. The 
site visit v;as done when the latter was the major social dialect repre- 
sentative in tliat department. Even v^ith his admittedly weak background, 
the program was definitely covering the right topics, publications and 
activities. It was supplemented heavily by outside consultants and 
lecturers and at least part of the classroom instruction v;as done by a 
knowledgeable 5 b.lack graduate student. 

The UCLA program, at the time of the site visit, was praised highly 
by the chairmen of both the English and Linguistics Departments. The 
English Department chairman, in particular, seemed to regard it as one 
of the more significant things being done at UCLA. His vice-chairman, 
who actually heads the program, is a well-known scholar in TESOL who, 
like many people in that field, is very much i)i teres ted in finding v;ith 
precision the relationships between TESOL methodology and teaching 
standard English. Although it v:as obvious to the site visitor that 
minori ty- group speecli i.s a topic of high interest both to the faculty 
and to many students at UCLA, it was difficult to assess the Linguistics 
Department’s attitude with accuracy. Perhaps cis an artifact of the cur- 
rent gulf which seems to separate theoretical from' applied linguistics, 
there was a noticeable shying- away from getting too involved on the part 
of some linguistics majors and faculty. Perhaps this gulf i.s a result of 
some local tension wliich could not be unearthed in the short time which 
the visit permitted. Perhaps it is related to the growing gulf betv7cen 
theoretical and applied linguistics. Or, possibly, it i.s related to the 
fact that many of the graduate student.s in the TESOL (D) program were 
foreign students wlio planned to use their new knowledge in their home 
countries. Whatever the reason, it was clear that a certain amount of 
effort will be required to bring the two departments together in reasonable 
harmony. 

The M.A. program in Applied Sociolinguistics at the State College of 
Nexi 7 York at Courtland, now finishing its first year, was site visited 
very early in its planning stages. Like the UCTJV program, it has a TESOL 
base, inasmuch as the training provided is to enable the student to 
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operate effectively both v/ith foreign students and v;ith non-standard 
speaking natives. The problem of staffing the faculty position which 
deals directly with the literature, research activities and theor}" of 
non-standard speech v:as solved by Courtland's hiring a former field-, 
worker for the Detroit Dialect Stud}'. This staff member also is 
knowledgeable about various South American languages, having spent 
several years there as a missionary. 

The new program at Court land has the complete support of the 
President of the College, with v:hom the Director of the program has 
good rapport. The Director built the proposal carefully, working with 
consultants in the field and establishing an interested advisory board 
which includes the chairman of a linguistics department in another 
SUNY setting. 

The M.A. program in Urban and Overseas English at Indi^lna Uni- 
versity has direct ah4:pCG dents in the TESOL program at that school. 

Like UCLA and Court land, it attempts to knit together an extant program 
for training teachers to be specialists in English for foreigners with 
a new c o nc e r n for t h e ur ba n b la c k , Its first Director wa s a black 
faculty membei" but after only several montlis he \vas promoted to another 
responsible position on tlie faculty and v/as replaced by a specialist in 
English education and TESOL* This program, like many others on American 
campuses today, reflects tlie university *s response to pressures from 
their black students. Although such universities should be praised for 
such responses, one can ask several questions about the appropriateness 
of lumping an Interest in social dialects with a language learning pro- 
gram for Zion- native speakers. Indianans first course which dealt 
directly with that aspect of the program to which "Urban'* refers was 
offered as an inter-session course in June, 1970. It was staffed by 
one local TESOL specialist, who provided continuity and framing but was 
conducted primarily by four outside lecturers who have been doing re- 
search in the field, Indiana has no faculty member whose specialty 
matches this area at the moment and it is not clear exactly how the 
course will be handled in the future. 

The doctoral program in sociolinguistics which v;as site visited 
was at Georgetovm University. Georgetown, under special funding from 
the Ford Foundation, has been offering two courses in sociolinguistics 
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for t:he past four years in addition to.tv;'o coursesj, funded by USOEj in 
a special experienced-- teacher-MAT program. Beginning in September 1970, 
Georgetown expands its doctoral program in linguistics to include, along 
with majors in either theoretical or applied linguistics, a third major, 
sociolinguistics. The basic curriculum for this program was described 
earlier although it might be added here that those who select this major 
are encouraged to minor in theoretical and applied J.inguis ti cs . 

The faculty members for this new program were recruited from other 
universities and research programs as well as from the extant Georgetown 
staff despite the fact that the grant from The National Science Foundation 
which gave birth to the program was awarded in May, rather late for start- 
ing a new program. The new director of this program is a sociolinguist 
who has been writing and doing research in this field. Tlie new full-time 
staff member has been working closely V7itli the director in soc lolinguis tic 
research for the past three years. A third new faculty member is an 
anthropological linguist v;ho has specialix:ed in Afrj.can-Pldgin languages 
and tlie ethnography of communication. The NSF grant also calls for a 
fourth faculty member, but the shortness of the time di.d not permit the 
university to fill this slot. It is being filled, partially at least, 
by part-time staff. 

The Sociolinguistics Program at George tov.m recogni^.es the student’s 
need first to have a solid foundation in theoretical linguis tics . upon 
which to build his soc io Unguis tic skills. Other than the introductory 
courses, the major courses in the program are pirimarily of a seminar or 
individual-research- type . The director places a high value on the 
operational training of researchers, feeling that involvcnnent in an 
actual research project with an experienced faculty researcher has 
advantages over a more abstract, lecture- type program. To insure an 
active research component, the NSF award specifies that the four full- 
time faculty members teach only half-time, the other half being devoted 
to research responsibilities. 

The NSF award at Georgetown also provided for eight full-time 
graduate fellowships of $6000 per year for the three-year duration of 
the grant. The lateness of the award made it extremely difficult for 
the university to make these awards within the usual time limitations. 

But the announcement was made, and there were sufficient applicants for 
eight excellent prospective sociolinguists. 
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Observations and Conclusions 



The present state of training facilities and opportunities for 
•teachers or researchers who vjilT deal with urban language problems is 
very much like the resources available for linguistics and English as 
a foreign language in 1962-63. The inadequacies and needs made evident 
by the present survey are very much akin to those which emerged from a 
similar survey done by the Center in 1962-63, which resulted in the 
booklet University Resources in the United States for Linguistics and 
the Teaching of English as a Eoreign Language . The follov7ing generali- 
zation can be made from the findings of the present survey, and cor- 
roboration can be found from the findings of the 1962 survey. 

^ * There are few col lege/un iversity offerings which de al su bs tanti ally 
with the urban language /soc la 1 dialects/Black English phenomenon . 

Of the 2,640 ques ti.onnairos mailed, only 375 were returned, over 
two- thirds of which were eitlier blank, or offered no course v/hich 
could be construed in whole or in part to deal with this topic. ‘ 

The acadeiuic institutions noted in this repoirt as offeri.ng a course 
or course unit in urban language may represent only a partial listing 
(there are always some schools V7i(:h ■>‘o levant information which fail 
to complete the questionnaire) , l7ut observations of tliose wox^king in 
the urban language field bear out the small positive response. 

Similarly, in the 1962 survey, over 1,800 questionnaires were cir- 
cularized, and only 79 schools could be listed as having relevant 
courses. Similarly too, the questionnaire results confirmed the 
intuition of those teaching linguistics, and though a few more 
schools could have been added to the list, the overall picture would 
not have changed. 

■' 2 . There is great confusion as to what black English/Urban Language/ 

Urban Dialocts/Sociolinguistics actually is , A glance at the completed, 
but rejected, questionnaires shows that schools have heard the above 
terms, but some have rather naive interpretations of them. Thus we 
have a course title such as "Teaching Racially Undifferentiated Eng- 
list to Racially Different Children" and a course description for 
"Teaching in the Inner City School" which includes "...to acquaint 
teachers with a profile of the student and his problems (including 
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misuse of English)...*’. The 1962 Survey included course titles 
such as "Teaching Grammar Using Linguistics*' and questions such 
as "What kind of linguistics v/ould you teach to enable students 
to write better compositions?". As linguistics was a new word 
and semi-known to many in 1962, urban language or Black English 
or non-standard English is confusing and being confused today. 

There seems to be a need for a massive cl.arification campaign 
addressed largely to present educators and schools of educati.on. 

3 . There is Tittle interdisciplinary cooperation on individual 

campuses . The University of Texas, whose Education Department 
offers a degree program in applied linguistics with concentration 
in sociolinguistics also offers 20 otlier pertTnent courses through 
its Folklore Department, Sociology Department, Speech Department, 
Anthropology Department, Linguistics Department, English Department 
and Department of African and Asian Languages. Where more than one 
questionnaire was received from a school, there was often no indi- 
cation of courses in the other department, and the instance of a 
degree program in urban education which did not even recommend 
pertinent courses in the Engl Isli Department has already been noted. 

The earlier linguistics survey found the same scattered situation 
> 

in T962-63, but. when the survey was again conducted in 1964-65, 
there had formed in tlie interim many interdisciplinary committees 
on linguistics to oversee linguistic/ language teacliing. 

^ * There is still no clear direction f o r the d c velopment of a' program 
to train either researcliers or teachers in tlie fi e Id of socio - 
linguls tics/urban language/soc ia 1 dialects/Black English . Although 
it is quite clear that the impetus for developing such programs has 
come primarily from linguistics, most linguistics departments have 
not yet moved as far along in curriculum development as Stanford 
or Georgetown. There is, however, a clear trend wliich seems to 
indicate that most linguistics departments would be happy to have 
a bona fide sociolinguist in residence. If there is hesitancy, it 
comes primarily from the lack of available candidates for the 
position. To be sure, departments other than linguistics are train- 
ing researchers. Notable are the anthropology departments at the 
universities of Pennsylvania, Michigan, California and Texas and 
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the education or early childhood departments at Harvard, Yeshiva, 
Stanford and Chicago. And, of course, the tradition of speciali- 
zation under the dominant tute ledge of one or tv;o scholars con- 
tinues in the English Departments of such s drools as the 
Universities of Oiicago, Nor thv/es tern and Wisconsin and in the 
Speech or Communications Departments of such scliools as Texas and 
California • 

If there is a trend for the development of sucli programs it seems 
be of two types: 

a. The training of researchers, with a theoretical emphasis, ap- 
pears to be strongest in doctoral programs which have developed 
in linguistics departments and which can be characterized as 
having sympathy witli bo th theoretical and applied linguistics. 
Linguistics departments which can be characterized as having 
little or no sympathy with applied linguistics have tended to 
relegaf:e sociolinguistics (os v;ell as other hyplienated linguistics 
courses) to other departments or to minor roles v;ithin the linguis- 
tics department. Such departments do not generally distinguish 
between the application of linguistic knowledge to pedagogy (applied 
linguistics) and the intersection of linguistic knowledge v;ith 
bodies of knowledge from other fields such as sociology, anthro- 
pology or psycliology (relational linguistics). 

b. The training of teachers, with a practical emphasis, appears 
to be strongest in MA or MAT programs in Englis)i and education 
departments. The most common pattern to date seems to be that 
which is based on an extant TESOL program. The social dialect 
component has developed as a kind of tag- on to an extant program 
in an honest attempt to update the relevance of the program to 
current needs. This has been done in spite of the fact that in- 
creasingly the research lias shown that second language and second 
dialect teaching and learning are of quite different natures. To 
some ft will appear that there is something unsettling about the 
idea that the problems of minority group native English speakers can 
be handled with a tag- on to an ongoing TESOL program. Some will 
argue that a practical MA or MAT program for" teachers of such 
children deserves a focus all its own. 
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While the present: pic Lure of urban language Urcining opportunities 
is rather frustrating; some hope might be garnered from the present 
picture of linguistic training opportunities. The 1969-70 edition of 
University Resources i n t he United State s and Canada for the St udy of 
Linguist] cs (included as an appendix to the interim report on this con- 
tract) shov;s 146 institutions offering substantial programs in linguistics. 
While the course of urban language /Black English /sociolinguis tic programs 
vill probably not run exactly parallel to that of linguistics; a survey of 
resources in 1972; and continued site visits; should produce more concise 
and substantial information. This iS; however; based on tlie assumption 
that the information about the present state of affairs will spark some 
reorganization of course work and reordering of goals and priorities. 
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PART IV 



SOCIAL DIALECTS AND THE FEDERAL CONCERN 
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The three studies reported in this volume point to six major areas 
of priorit3=^ for future federal involvement in the area of social dialects*. 
These areas of priority can be summarized under the headings: Research 
Development, Reading, Training Programs, Attitudes toward Language, the 
Roles of Language, Classroom Procedures, and Evaluation. 

A . Research Development 

All of the disciplines represented in this study appeared to be guilty 
of doing their research in relative isolation from their subjects. If this 
isolation is not physical it is caused by other things such as a failure to 
understand what a child really means by his personal use of the English 
language . 

The educators observed that in their field there is vagueness about 
the locus of the children's problems in their use of language. The vague- 
ness is so strong that knowledges of vocabul.ary is confused with knowledge 
of verb forms or, even more devastating, a child's failure to produce 
Standard English is equated v/ith his lack of intelligence. It was noted, 
further, that educational researchers tend to- err in equating performance 
on a test as evidence of ability, in urgi.ng conformity to School English 
regardless of whether or not communication is impaired, in assuming 
causation from correlation and in arguing that because a program is good, 
we can speed up the education process by offcrj.ng it even earlier. 

The psychologists questioned v/hether they are equipped to deal with 
the study of dialects since their experimental framework of pre- and 
post-testing, control groups, etc. is geared to deficiency measurement, 
not culturally patterned differences. It was further observed that the. 
psychologist's preference for comparative and correlational research 
methodologies tends to play down the need for a preceding stage; that of 
a careful, ethnological and linguistic description. 

The linguist's work on the other hand, has been characterized by 
careful description, but only seldom with children and usually in ways 
that are not satisfying to the demands of the social sciences. That is, 
linguists have not tended to describe speech in terms of the many context 
sensitivities which clearly exist. They have not paid careful attention 
to effect of sex, age, race, status, styles and monitoring. Their sampling 
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has been naive and they have not begun to understand hov7 statistical analysis 
might be helpful. 

The speech and communication representatives characterized the research 
of* their field as myopically pathological. The pathol.ogy model in speech 
therapy has clear 1)^ blinded the field (until recently, at least) to the 
fact that legitimate, non-pa thological language differences actually exist. 

It was generally agreed that the concepts currently being developed by 
sociolingiiis ts had the most relevance to the broad study of social dialects 
today. The sociolinguists can be characterized as being closer to the 
social sciences than linguists frequently care to get, yet equipped to deal 
with language in a linguistically respectable fashion. Still, the research 
concepts of soci.olinguistics have only just begun to develop. The concepts 
of registers, styles, marking, monitoring, the linguistic continuum, the 
linguistic variable and others are still being developed and changed but the 
use of these concepts is fundamental in any research on the social aspects 
of language. Very little sociolinguis tic research has been done with sraall 
children and any number of questions remain unanswered. 

1. Program Dev e lopmcn t 

From this, a number of directions for future development may be noted. 

One priority for the federal government is to assist research cen t ers and 
universities in developing pr ogrnms in tra ining resea rehers wlilc h a pp roach 
social dialects with a lingui.stically sound description, with a realist! ^ 
assessment of the various social contexts in which such La n guago is used and 
x^ith an adequate sorting out of the cognitive and pathologica 1 from the social 
parameters of speech . One approach to meeting this priority would be to 
provide the mechanism for bringing researchers together under some sort of 
new interdisciplinary umbrella. It is worth noting that the major centers of 
social dialect research in this country at the present time have made a . 
certain amount of progress at developing such mechanisms. It should be 
clear, however, that mechanisms of this sort will differ, depending on the 
nature of the university, the available talent, and other variables, 
a . The Laboratory Model 

At the University of California, the mechanism appears to be develop- 
ment of the Language-Bebav ior Research Laboratory, funded primarily by the 
university's Institute of International Studies. Scholars from psychology, 
speech, linguistics and anthropology are enabled by this mechanism to join 
forces and be mutually stimulating. 
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b . The University Depa rtmen t Model 



At Georgetown University, however, the emerging mechanism is quite dif- 
ferent. • There the School of Languages and Linguistics, which had previously 
housed programs in both theoretical and applied linguistics, has recently 
been^gtVfHa National Science Foundation support for a third doctoral program, 
this one in Sociolinguistics, On the staff already are linguists, psycho- 
linguists, sociolinguists, anthropologists and educators, and efforts are 
currently underway to involve the Department of Sociology, This mechanism 
is unique, however, in that the extant program structure was amenable to 
this sort of expansion and a peculiarity of the institution, that it has no 
education or anthropology departments, made it possible to incorporate 
scholars from these areas directly into the linguistics department frame- 
work. 

The University of Texas has as vast a program in research on social 
dialect as v;ill be found in any other part of the covintry but a unifying 
mechanism has not yet been established. Consequently, it was not possible 
even to obtain a complete listing of courses at that university from any 
single department or person. The interests are strong, the scholars are 
active and, if a student v.*Gre to manage his schedule properly, he could 
obtain valuable training from well-knoum scholars in linguistics, anthro- 
pology, folk-lore, English, speech, psychology and communications. But 
there appears to be no v^ay, at present, that this management can take 
place,. 

c , The Intra- Departmental Mod el 

In addition to training researchers together by using the laboratory 
model and the departmental model, the federal government might stimulate 
the development of research involving social dialect by encouraging inter- 
disciplinary approaches wi thin given university departments. For example, 
it should be useful for a speech department to hire a trained sociolinguist 
or for a linguistics department to add a sociologist who could address 
himself to sampling and statistics questions relevant to language. One of 
the most pressing needs, as has been pointed out, is for education depart- 
ments to take on specialists with expertise in language, especially social 
dialects. 
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2 . Project: Dovelapment 

In addition to the more obvious focus on the development of research 
programs at universities and other research centers, a priority ofj, the 
federal government is to support nev; p ir ojects in social dialect such as 
the following. Although considerable progress has been made In the past 
two years, it is clear that each new success brings realization of a 
number of things that need to be done next. It has been suggested that 
although we are beginning to know some things about language variation 
betv;een large groups of various sorts, we still need to know a great 
deal about variation v;lthin groups . Although we have learned to think 
in terms of a continuum of speech ranges, we have relatively li ttle 
objective knowledge about the continuum . We need to knov/ hov7 v-7e can 
assess a person’s range, of styles . We need to know cons iderabl}^ more 
about the role of hypercorrection in language 1 e a r n i n g an d a ii£ i ly s 1 s « 
Linguists need to know more about the notion, of 1 nh e ro n t v a r ia bill t :y in 
language and hovj it relates to dialect mixture. We know practically 
nothing about t he role of social fact o r s in liisliorical Ianguap ;e change 
or about the apparent indications that cert ain a s pects of a language are 
predisposed for modification , wh ether from second languages or dialect 
interference, piclginization or nonnal acquisition. We need to know 
how much and what kind of speech is enough to ea u s e s ter co typing . For 
linguistics, the study of social factors leads to a question of the 
extent to which linguistic descriptions can incorporate context sensitive 
rules whose environment is stated in terms of extra- li nguis tic factors. 

Despite our recent emphasis on the speech of black people, we still 
need many mo?:e descriptive studies, even of the speech of blacks, especially 
in the rural and urban south. We need to know more about the language 
assimilation and swamping that take place during migration . And we need 
to know more about other non- s tandards besides the ones used by some black 
people. Of particular interest would be the non-standard English systems 
used by Appalachians and Southern whites . Obviously v;e need many studies 
which show age grading , especially at post-language-acquisitional stages. 

We need to know at what age the adult norms of sensitivity to social 
consequences of language take place and the sequences which this sensi- 
tivity Is apt to follow . Since so little knowledge exists about s ty lis tic 
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variation in speoch , wo need to study this intensively in many settings, 
even with upper class children. V7e need research in the optional size 
and na^ture of language sampling , in the effective use of statistica l 
contributions to linguistic anal.ysis and in the influence oi the field- 
worker on the speech of informants . 

In the discussion follov7ing the presentation of individual papers 
and responses at the conference, several other research project pri- 
orities were brought up. It was generally agreed that we need to develop 
a workable taxonomy of language functions that we can agree on as a premise 
so that ensuing discussions about the comparative functions of different 
languages or dialects can be made meaningf that it is 
possible that educating a group of people to avoid certain aspects of 

their speech, we actually may be depriving them of an important life 
function. Thus, for example, if blacks are encouraged to stop rapping 
and signifying, an important solidarity function may be removed. The study 
of language functions, then, was considered a priority of great im porta nce 
at this time . 

Another issue which was discussed frequentJ.y at the conference involved 
the question of who should be doing research on social dialects. I’here was 
no total agreement among the participants at that conference just as there 
seems to be ambivalence in the scholarly world as a whole. One black 
participant warned that the spirit of identity now underway in the black 
community and the spirit of rebellion against an identity defined b}^ out- 
siders is a strong warning to white researchers that their definitions of 
black language will not necessarily be welcomed. Another participant 
observed; "No outside group can make policy concerning a very strong cul- 
tural trait of a people. That is, whites cannot make decisions as to 
whether or not Navahos should get rid of their language. Likewise, I do 
not think we can make policy about whether or not blacks should get rid 
of their language.” When asked exactly what it is that white researchers 
can provide in this area, one black participant responded that whites can 
clarify and present the alternatives which blacks then can either accept 
or reject. 

This question of exactly how much the race of the researcher affects 
his usefulness to either the community being researched or the technical 
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problem under study is cruci'al for the development of research in this 
area. On the one hand the psychologists and educators at the conference 
admitted that although they should be given credit for tackling problems 
v;hich had been ignored by linguists and anthropologists, their fields 
have been slov; to take into consideration the impact that the race of the 
researcher might have on his results. One linguist present, on the other 
hand, pointed out that the v/hole anthropological and linguistic tradition 
of research has been based on foreigners being able to see that which 
insiders consider familiar as unfamiliar. It was pointed out that some 
of the best analyses of English, in the early days at least, were done by 
non-English speakers. The discussion concluded with a general clarifi- 
cation of the topic as related to three different aspects of research 
rather than to ]-esearch by itself. These three topics are: 

1. Collecting the data 

2 . Analyzing the data 

3. Implementing programs based on the data 

There was some agreement, but by no means unanimous, that the white re- 
searcher's role in the study of black speech was primarily in the first 
two categories, although even there his work might be aided considerably 
by black researchers. In matters of implementation, hov/ever, the role 
of the white researcher was generally regarded as consultative rather 
than dominant. x . would seem that despite this general agreement, one 
priority of the federal government should be to determine on a broader 
scale and in more detail what effect the race of the researcher has on 
the successful completion of research involving social dialect, whether 
in collection, analysis or impleme n ta tion . 

B. Reading 

A second area of priority which this report highlights involves 
reading. Not only is reading prominent in the minds of public school 
officials, politicians and government representatives, it is also clearly 
in the thinking of researchers who are concerned about social dialects. 
Now that a foothold has been made toward the description of the speech 
of ghetto children, several implications of these analyses can be tested. 
It has been suggested, for example, that learning to read depends on the 
status of speech development, yet we know very little about the specific 
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aspects of speech development which play tliis crucial role. ' There is no 
evidence that learning to understand v;ritten language (as contrasted with 
reading aloud) is affected by the child’s dialect of English. In fact we 
might measure how much control of Standard Englisli it is necet. sary for a 
child to have developed before he can compreliend beginning reading materials. 
In short, one priority is for the exploration of the structural relations 
betvjeen the cliild’s oral compreliension skills, his speech, and reading and 
writing . If it is true that the underlying forms of the non-standard and 

standard varieties are tlie same, wliat does this imply about tVje acquisition 

\ 

of reading? 

C . Training Programs 

We have already spoken of the need to develop new, more interdisciplinary 
training programs for professional researchers. It is obvious that scholars 
concerned about cognitive development be able to see this in relationship to 
the social influences on language acquisi ti.on. Reading researchers should 
become well versed in the social dialects of the groups they are measuring 
in order to conduct thei.r measurements accurately. Researchers who assess 
pathologies of various sorts must learn to distinguish between socially 
induced difference and pa tlio logical deficit. Linguists v;ho genera li;ce 
about the grammar or phonology of a group of people will have to account 
for the realities of social dialect as they make their descr ij^tions . 
Sociologists who discuss social stratification may find useful, new indi- 
cators in tlie realm of language. 

Equally crucial, however, is the pri.ority of establishing or revising 
teacher training programs for instructors in speech , th e language arts, 
reading and written composition . The conference participants wlio repre- 
sented speech indicated that there is a growing av/areness in their field 
of a need for training in social dialects. Such an awareness, however 
healthy, could easily cause a crisis in the training of speech clinicians. 

If the certification requirements of speech clinicians were suddenly 
modified to include an undergraduate course in sociolinguistics, we could 
have hundreds of poorly conceived and ill-taught courses springing up 
across the land. It would be better if this impending situation were met 
with reasonably advanced planning of the sort that the federal government 
might sponsor. A major priority, then, is for us to investigate ways of 
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preparing experienced and pre-service speech clinicians in matters relating 
to social dialect. 

A similar situation exists in the preparation of teacher.?* of reading, 
language arts and written composition. The field of reading has only 
recently showed signs of realizing that reading is largely a language- 
processing operation. The training of reading teachers can and must go 
through a rather drastic overhaul to put language oriented courses at 
the center of the curriculum rather than on the periphery. If reading 
teachers can be introduced to cliild language in a realistic setting, it 
should also be possible to introduce them to the language varieties often 
found in ghettos. To accomplish this, both linguistics departments and 
teacher-preparation programs vjill have to modify their current positions, 
for it is doubtful that extant linguistics courses can be transplanted 
intact into a teacher-preparation curriculum. Likewise linguists who are 
used to addressing themselves to other kinds of issues will have to modify 
their instruction to the relevant pedagogical problems of beginning teacher 
of reading and the ]. a n gua ge a r t g . T he priority hoi’e is for the clcvelopmcnt 
of model programs which bridge the gulf: between lin guistics and edvicatto n 
departments in the pre- and in-servic e prep ara tio n of elemen t ary scho ol 
teachers . On the higher grade levels teachers should be tiviined, as a 
minimal requirement, to understand non-standard speech. In compo.si tion 
classes, they should 1)g taught how to diagnose socially induced errors, to’ 
know that such errors are predictable, that such forms are not an indi- 
cation of lov7 intelligence or ability, and how to help a child gradually 
acquire the standard forms in writing. 

D. Attitudes Tov/ard Language 

Although the literature on attitudes toward language is slowly growing 
there are many things about which we do not have adequate knowledge. One 
major focus of contemporary education has been to adjust the non-standard 
speaker *s language to come closer to the acceptable language norms of the 
educated majority. It has been argued, with great plausibility, that it 
might be more appropriate for educators, speech teachers and linguists to 
work on the attitudes of the majority rather than on the speech of the 
minority. There can be no question about this need. To a certain extent, 
efforts have been made in recent years to manipulate the attitudes of 
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teachers toward the systematic, regular and graceful speech of their 
ghetto black children. It is felt tliat tlie first step tovjard teaching 
children anything is a clear recognition that their speech is not ugly 
or chaotic, just different from the schoolroom variety wliich the teachers 
seem to prefer. Obviously this attitude could be spread to an even voider 
spectrum of the majority. The priority here is to encourage the develop- 
ment of different attitudes toward non-standard English, especially that 

variety used by inner-city black children, on t he part of other children, 

teachers, employers and on other levels of society . 

In the area of language attitudes we also need to knov; more about 
how the teacher^ s use of language (including the mor e formal styles but 
also the vernacular) in the classroom influenc e s their students’ attitudes . 
Some newer raaterials intended to teach Standard English to non-standard 
speaking children make use of both standard and non-standard in the teaching 
materials in order to take advantage of the long respected educational 
technique of learning by contrast. It would be useful to know vjhat effect 
non-standard language out of the predictable context will have on the 
learners . This sort of attitudinal information would be equally useful 
in assessing the recent materials which teach beginning reading in the 
chlld^s ’’home” langu£igo . 

More language attitude studies h«*nve been done using ndul.t speech 
samples as stimuli, adult judge- respondents or both. Anotlier priorit y 
is to discover more about cliildrcm’s subjective rcaction.s t o language . 

At what age can children accurately identify specific spc?aker categories? 

Do girls perform better than boys? At vjhat age can judgements of race 
first be made? At what age do children begin to adopt adult norms of 
language judgement? 

Through a study of language attitudes we can also learn more about 
which features of minority groups speecli contribute most to unintelli- 
gibility and/or to reactions of prejudice . It is not enough to merely 
catalogue the differenc-es between standard and non-standard speech; we 
must also devise ways of determining which ones stigmatize more than 
others and, if possible, we must specify the points on a continuum of 
s tigma tiza tion . 

Lastly, we need to knov/ more about the attitudes of black parents, 
teachers and community leaders about the language goals of their ch.ildren . 
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How important is it to them that the children acquire Standard English? 

Since the acquisition of Standard English seems not to be necessary for 
the cognitive processes or intellectual growth, the decision concerning 
its importance must be based on values of the sort that this rort of 
study should reveal. 

E . The Roles of Language 

Historically the study of dialects has only marginally concerned 
itself with the special communicative demands imposed on children of dif- 
ferent social classes and ethnicities. We need to know more about their 
communicative behaviors, not only how they talk but when they talk as well . 

We need to know how the details of social dialect enter into the corr^uni- 
cation demands of a subculture. We need to learn more about how to teach 
about different types of communication situations and demands when we teach 
a child to master alternative dialects. 

Even more specific to the needs of the pedagogy, v;e need to learn more 
about the many roles of language in the classroom . . What is the place of read 
ing and writing in the linguistic life of a child? Is literacy necessary for 
survival? 

F. Classroom Proce dures 

With respect to classroom procedures, we have already noted that read- 
ing is a primary concern of our times. It has been mentioned that a high 
priority of attention should be given to the relationship of social dialects 
to the acquisition of reading skills , 

Another priority concerns the question of how children can acquire 
Standard English when the only language they Iiear outside the classroom 
is quite different . We need evidence on how stylistic consistency can 
be learned amidst co-occurrence constraints. We need to investigate the 
usefulness of role playing and the sort of bi-polar contrasts currently 
advocated in certain bidialectal matters. 

It has been said that foreign languages are easier to learn before 
adolescence than after. Does this assertion apply to learning a second 
dialect? We need to devote considerable attention to detailing the dif- 
ferences between second language and second dialect acquisition . 

Lastly we need to explore teaching methods for increasing competence 
in code-switching and to find out the ages in whicli different methods are 
suitable for teaching . 
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G. Evaluation 



The measurement of language abilities, like educational measurements 
in many other areas, is being seriously questioned today. We have a crisis 
in confidence on our hands v;ith respect to exactly what it means to measure 
reading ability, language acquisition, reading readiness, IQ or achieve- 
ment. In the highly structured programs such as those developed by Bereiter 
and Engelmann, Karnes and others, we have no v;ay of knowing exactly what it 
is the children are learning. Part II of this report clearly indicates 
that the next logical step to take in the area of oral language materials 
is one which will measure hov/ effective the various available materials are ^ 
how genera lizable they may be to larger audiences than those for v/liich they 
were deveD.opod, how they can be best taught and what the teacher needs to 
know in order to teach tliein most efficiently. The major problem is in 
developing diagnostic and achievement tests, since it is clear that more 
traditional language tests are of a quite different nature than those that 
attempt to measure a student's ability to switch from one appropriate dialect 
to another or those that try to take Into account the realities of linguis- 
tic variability. One prior i ty, then, is the development of new, realistic, 
effective measures of "standardness" in oral language . Until such instru- 
ments arc developed it will be impossible to assess the true value of any 
newly developed or extant materials which proposed to teach Standard English 
to speakers of a non-standard variety. For speech clinician.s, similar but 
not identical dianostic instruments need to be develo p ed which will differ - 
entiate dialect differences from language deficiencies . Since this dif- 
ferentiation is needed on such a lai'ge scal.e across the country, attention 
might be given to developing some sort of self- instructional p'<ckagc.. 

If we are to truly assess a child's true language competence, we must 
develop tes t s of this’ ^ compe tence in the child's own dialect . It has been 
suggested that one potentially fruitful avenue to this sort of measurement 
would be ' to first search for speech events, testing situations and linguis- 
tic patterns familiar to the children of the non-standard English speaking 
group. After the testing materials are developed and validated by this 
group, they can be translated into middle-class Standard English instru- 
ments. The usual approach, to date, has been to do just exactly the 
opposite. That is, we have been starting with the standard test, then 
translating it into a non-standard framework. 
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Although there has been considerable concern expressed recently on 
the effect of a child's dialect on his scores on other kinds of tests , 
we need further specific investigation in this field. Presumably, any 
child who meets the natural demands of his primary speech community is 
developing normally. The problem is that current diagnostic procedures 
may trap a child into trying to meet the performance demands of a com- 
munity other than his primary one. This typically occurs on tests where 
the grammatical criteria are based solely upon Standard English or where 
developmental norms have been based upon the behavior of users of Standard 
English. 

What is needed, then, are procedures that (idealistically) test for 
development in terms of linguistic universals or ones which are adapted 
to the child ^s primary dialect community. 

In the area of reading, a grand evaluation needs to be made of the 
current four models of dealing with the relationship of non-standard Engli sh 
and the development of reading skills: (1) Teaching Standard English before 
a child is taught to read; (2) Accepting a child*s oral renditions of 
Standard written English; (3) Developing beginning reading materials in the 
child’s own dialect; and (4) Neutralizing the mismatch of the child's dia- 
lect to the printed page by avoiding the areas of potential mismatch in the 
teaching materials. Much rhetoric has filled the journals since this area 
of reading instruction was pointed out. It is time for a calm and just 
evaluation of these models in re la tioiiship to each other. 

This need for better evaluative measurements also comes at a time 
when one of the emerging qualities of education is that it is getting 
more and more complicated. Perhaps this puts language education only 
slightly behind other fields such as sociology and psychology, but in the 
latter areas, it is becoming fashionable to assert exactly what it is 
that is not known on a given topic. This has produced curious problems 
when these disciplines intersect with education. For example, while 
linguists and psychologists now claim that we have no real theoretical 
evidence to support a program of native-language acquisition, educators 
are churning out programs for the disadvantaged based on the uncharted 
territory involving the influence of a parent's speech on his childit'U 
or, alternately and even less convincing,, on the influence of a surrogate 
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parent or teacher on a child’s acquisition of his native language. If such' 
programs were represented only as hypotheses to be tested, then implemented 
if shown to be effective, this would seem to be a reasonable procedure. 

But educational programs only infrequently admit as much. In matters such 
as this, it would behoove educators to assert what it is that they do not 
know oh the urgent issues of our times. Social scientists have only recently 
discovered that by admitting their absence of knowledge they make themselves 
less popular but more useful. The social scientists have only recently come 
to realize that a crisis in confidence can come about from believing that 
things are too easy. If you think you know all there is to know about how 
to teach reading, manage an education system or preserve human dignity, you 
are apt to make much more serious mistakes than if you admit that you really 
do not have the solution at your finger tips. 
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APPENDIX I • 



Inventory of Materials to Teach Standard English 

The following list shows our inventory of August 1, 1970# The 
materials listed are those of which we have samples. We have not 
listed materials mentioned in reports unless samples of the materials 
are included. 

The list is divided into three sections: Primary, Secondary, and 
Adult. The entries include the following information (when it was 
mentioned or could reasonably be inferred) 

1. The author (s) of the materials and/or the project or 
school system where they were developed. 

2. Title of program. 

3. Other publication information: address of author (s) or 
publisher, date, place of development or publication. 

4. A brief Indication of the nature of the program: the 
teaching materials, the student population, and an 
indication of the teaching methodology. 

The purpose of the survey is to determine what types of materials 
development have been done. Another problem is that of availability 
to those schools that wish to implement programs for teaching standard 
English. Inclusion on this list does not mean that, the materials are 
available for distribution. 



*An asterisk indicates that the earlier entry has been reviewed by 
• the author(s) and that the changes have been incorporated in the 
present entry. 
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PRIMARY (K -chrough 6) 



1. Baltimore City Public Schools 
Troy, Thomas; Lewis, Jeanette 

Baltimore, Md . : Public Schools, n.d. 

Teaching materials: tapes. These lessons for use in 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grades include dialogs and sentences for listening and 
repe ti Lion . 

2. Chicago Board of Education* 

Leaverton, Lloyd; Gladney, Mildred; Hoffman, Melvin J.; 

Patterson, Zoreda R. ; Davis, Olga 

Psycholinguistics Oral Language Program: A Bl-Dialectal Approach . 
Part I. (Experimental Edition ). Chicago, 111.: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher *s manual. ‘‘The program was developed 
for those Afro-American children whose speech patterns differ from 
standard English. It consists of a variety of activities in which 
the informal speech patterns of the cliildren are used as a starting 
point to introduce standard English. The terms EVERYDAY TALK and 
SCHOOL TALK are employed to help tlie childreji distinguish between 
the non-standard and standard forms.” 

3. Golden, Ruth I.; 1*131“ tellock , Helen A.* 

Golden Pr ima ry Language Lessons: Talking With Mike . New Rochelle, 
N.Y.: Spoken Arts, Inc., 1969. 

Teacliing materials: tapes and teacher *s guide. These taped lessons 
for primary- school children include repeating activities, songs, 
poems, and riddles. 

4. Grand Rapids Public Schools; Foreign Language Innovative Curricula 
Studies 

( Jane- Bonnell , Program Director) 

Oral Language Guide: Primary One . Grand Rapids, Mich.: Public 
Schools, 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher book. An “interdisciplinary approach*' 
is used: the structures are presented through activities sucli as 
drills, games, and songs. There are activities related to aspects 
of the curriculum, such as reading and social studies. The students 
are “Black American children." 
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5. 



Hawaii, State of - 
Sugai, Elaine E.; Sugano , Miyoko 

Hav/aii District, State of Hawaii Department of Education, P.O. Box 1922, 
Hilo, Hav’aii 96720 

Teaching Standard English as a Second Dialect to Primary School 
Children in Hilo, Hawaii. Appendix B: Teacher’s Guide and Lessons . 
Hilo, Hawaii: State of Haw^^ii Department of Education, October 1969. 

Teaching materials: teacher book. Audio- lingual training is pro- 
vided through structured oral language lessons to teach standard 
English to speakers of the ’’Havjaii Islands Dialect” in grades K 
through 3 . 

6. Michigan Migrant Primary Interdisciplinary Project* 

Robinett, Ralph F. ; Benjamin, Richard C. 

3800 Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 

English Guide: Kindergarten 

Interdisciplinary Oral Language Guide: Primary One 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Migrant Interdisciplinary Project, 1970. 

Teaching materials: teacher book. In these lessons, ’’basic con- 
cepts and processes .. .are integrated with linguistic features.” 

The students are "primary age Spanish-background children who 
have limited control of standard English.” 

7. Philadelphia School District* 

Street, Marion L. ; Gerber, Adele 

Televised Speech Improvement Series: Years 2 and 3; Years 4, 5, 6 . 
Philadelphia, pa.: Philadelphia School District, 1967. 

Teaching materials: teacher books; tele- taped programs. The 
specialized knowledge and techniques of speech education are used 
to teach standard speech in grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The students 
use nonstandard speech. 

8. Rystrom, Richard C.; Farris ,' Mar jorie ; Smith, Judy 

University of Georgia, Research and Development Center in Educational 
Stimulation 



Instructional Program in Standard English 


Unit 


I: 


Teaching Standard-English Features 


Unit 


II: 


Teaching the Singular Copula/plural Marker 


Unit 


III: 


Teaching Reduced Consonantal Clusters 


Unit 


IV: 


Teaching the Modal "Will" 



Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia, August, 1968. 



Teaching materials: teacher books of drills and songs. Structured 
drills are based on oral pattern-practice and memorization. The 
student population is early elementary school children who speak 
"Negro uialect." 

o 
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Shenkman, Harriet 

Duke University, Durhani Education Improvement Program, 2010 Campus 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 



€ 




O 

O 
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A Language Program for Culturally Disadvantaged Child-ren . 

Durham, N.C.: Duke University, 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher's manual. The lessons introduce ver- 
balization as the center of an activity and coordinate verbalization 
with motor, dramatic and visual skills. The students are "Negro 
of disadvantaged backgrounds", in K or first grade. 

10. Southeastern Education Laboratory 
(Azalia S. Francis, Principal Investigator) 

3405 International Blvd., 7\tlanta, Ga . 30054 

Multisensory Language Development Project . Atlanta, Ga . ; South- 
eastern Education Laboratory, n.d. 

Teaching materials: teacher books; student books. The procedure 
"seeks to provide .. .visual , auditory, tacital ( sic ) , kenesthetic 
( sic ) olfactory, and gustatory avenues of learning" for students 
who use "the uneducated speech of the school children of tlie 
Southeastern United States." 

11. Taylor, Jane C. 

Duke University, Durham Education Imp rev erne i7t Program, 2010 Campus 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 

A Manual of Speech Improvement Lessons for Cu l tura 1 1 y- Deprived 
Children . Durham, N.C.: Duke University, 1967. 

. Teaching materials: teacher book. The manual aims to provide 
daily lessons for speech stimulation and language in K. The 
students "ordinarily communicate in a dialect." 

12. Thomas, Hadley A.; Allen, Harold . 

Oral English: Learning a Second Language . Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

The Economy Company, 1968. 

Teaching materials: pupil book; teacher book; charts and cards. 

The teaching method is audio- lingua 1 . "The material was designed 
for use with young children (generally ages 4 through 8) whose 
native language is not English, but 'the program may also be used 
to advantage with children who speak non-standard dialects of 
English.*" 

13. Torrey, Jane W.* 

Connecticut College, Department of Psychology, New London, Conn. 06320 
(no title) 

Teaching materials: teacher instructions; pictures and text for 
students. Programmed instruction lessons are presented in oral 
and written form. 
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14. Wakulla County, Florida 

Burks, Ann; Caskie, Polly 

W^akulla County Oral Language Project, c/o Shadeville School, Route 2, 
Crawfordville , Florida 

(no title) 

Teaching materials; teacher book. The teaching method is basically 
pattern practice v;ith games and other activities to make the students* 
speech ''acceptable classroom speech." 



secondary (7 through 12) 



15. Brandes, Paul 

University of North Carolina, Department of English, Speech Division 
(no title) 

Teaching materials: pattern practice lessons; tapes. These lessons 
are based on pattern practice. 

16. * Center for Applied Linguistics* 

Fe i ge n ba urn , I rx^ i n 

English Nov7. (Developmental Edition), New York, N.Y.: Nev/ Century, 
1970. ' 

Teaching materials: x^orkbock; tapes; teacher's manual. This program 
uses structured drills and freer activities for increased proficiency 
in standard English. The students speak "Black nonstandard" English 
and are in grades 7 through 12. 

17. Erickson. Jon L. , ed.* 

University of Wisconsin, Department of English, Programs in English 
Linguistics 

Grammar Drills for the Teaching of Standard English as a Second 
Dialect . (Preliminary Edition), Madison, Wis , : University of 
Wisconsin, 1965. 

Teaching materials; teacher book. "The drills are designed to 
be used orally by a teacher trained in oral-aural instruction" 
to teach "standard English to speakers whose native dialects of 
English differ more or less significantly from the standard dialect." 

18. Golden, Ruth I.* 

The Golden Secondary Series: Learning American English . New 
Rochelle , N. Y. ; Spoken Arts , Inc . , 1970. 

Teaching materials: tapes: teacher book. This program is primarily 
for junior high school students. It includes repetition drills and 
other exercises in a se If- ins true tional form enlivened with music. 
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19. Hartford Public Schools 

(Pvobert L. Twiss, General Editor, and Caroline D. Hamsher, Editor) 
Professional ilescurces Center, Hartford, Conn. 06103 

Pattern Practice in Standard American English . Hartford, Conn: 
Hartford Public Schools, June, 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher book of drills. The lessons consist 
of oral pattern practice. They are for nonstandard speakers of 
English *'in grades seven and eight, but they may appropriately 
be utilized in the upper grades as individual needs dictate." 

20. Los Angeles City Schools* 

a) Wilson, Marilyn 

Standard Oral English: Instructional Guide A, 7th Grade . 

b) Cockrell, Wilma; Johnson, Kenneth R. 

Standard Oral English: Instructio n al Guide C, 10th Grade . 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles City Schools, 1967. 

Teaching materials: teacher books; taped exorcises. The lessons 
are based on pattern practice and consist of oral and written 
activities, both highly structured and less structured. They are 
for the Negro students who require drills and other activities in 
order to acquire standard English. 

21. Luelsdorff, Philip A. 

(no title) 

Madison, Wls . : University of Wisconsin, Department of English, 
Programs in English Linguistics, 1969. 

Teaching materials: teacher book. This program consists of pro- 
nunciation drills for speakers of "nonstandard Negro English" for 
secondary or adult students. 

22. Phliacieiphia School District* 

Steet, Marion L. _et al . 

Speech Improvement: Middle School . 

Speech Improvement; Upper School . 

Pattern Practice for Standard Uscige and pronunciation . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Philadelphia School District, 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher guides. These books contain drills 
for students in secondary schools. The approach is basically 
pattern practice dealing with "specific problems which are 
typical of local nonstandard speech." 
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23. Pittsburgh Public Schools* 

Pattern Drills . Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Public Schools, 

April 15, 1967. 

Teaching materials: teacher book of drills; charts. The lessons 
utilize aural-oral techniques In pattern drills. The students are 
7th and 8th graders who speak nonstandard English. 

24. Robinett, Ralph F. ; Bell, Paul H.* 

English: Targ e t 1, The Space Visitors . 

English: Target. 2 . 

New York, N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace 6^ World, Inc., 1968. 

Teaching materials: student books; teacher books. This program 
“provides the students with experiences related to listening-speaking, 
reading, writing." It is for 7th and 8th grade students "who 
habitually use linguistic features outside the range of standard 
usage." The reading level is 4th to 5th grade. 



ADULT 

25. The Adult Education Center, Inc.* 

(Alice Geoffrey, Director) 

112 Exchange Place, New Orleans, La. 70130 

Businc s s Speech: A Second Language for Vocational Use . New Orleans, 
La.: Adult Education Center, Inc., n.d. 

Teaching materials: workbook; teacher's manual. The teaching 
methodology "incorpora tes many of the principles of speech therapy 
and public speaking." The students are secretarial trainees "who 
regularly use nonstandard speech patterns." 

26. American Institutes for Research* 

Cropper, George L.; Short, Jerry G. ; Glasgow, Zita 

Jo b Corps Language Program . Pittsburgh, Pa.: American Institutes 
for Research, May, 1969. 

Teaching materials: Administrative Manual ; Diagnostic and Evaluative 
Tes ts ; Tape Scripts ; Corpsman Record Book ; Corpsman Notebook . 

"On the basis of diagnosed deficiencies, these materials provide 
remedial training for Job Corpsmen." 

27. Archibald, Barbara; Mentzer, Ann E. 

Audio-Lingual English Series . Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 
n.d . 

Teaching materials: records; student books; teacher book. "Sequential 
drills on standard American. English, sentence patterns" supplement the 
regular English program to’ teach "a new language -- one [the students] 
can use i n addition to the language with W’hich they are already 
familiar." The program is "not limited to any particular grade or 
achievement level." 
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Ecroyd. Donald H. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

^’Speech Training Aspects of the Dialt^ct Remediation Project 
Appendix A (pp . 140-164). In: Center for Community Studies ['otj 
Temple University and Berean Institute, The Dialect Remediation 
Project , Final Pv.eport . . . Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University 
and Berean Institute, 1965-1966. 

Teaching materials, tapes: teacher book. The training is for 
’’language remediation” using ’’programmed tapes" and "normal class- 
room methods." The students are training for secretarial positions. 

29. Gomez, Alice 

Chicago City College (Loop Campus), English Department 

Pattern Drills in Standard En'.:lish . Chicago, 111.: Chicago City 
College, August, 1968. 

Teaching materials: tapescript or teacher-led drills: study sheets. 
The drills are the basis for oral pattern practice "for improvement 
in the nonstandard language patterns of speakers of American Eng- 
lish." The students are college freslimen. 

30. Hurst, Charles G., Jr. 

Higher Horizons in Speech Commun i.cation . o s t o n , Mass.: G e n e r a 1 



Electronic Laboratories, Inc., 1968. 

Teaching materials: teacher book; student books; tapes. The program 
consists of listening, speaking and writing activities. The students 
speak "non-standard English." 



31. -Lin, San-sii C.* 

Pattern Tractice in the Teaching of Standard English to Students 
with a Non-Standard Dialect . New York, N.Y.: Burea'.* of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. 

Teaching materials, tapes: teacher book. .A modified pattern practice 
methodology is recommended for college freshmen. 

Three documents are included as addenda to Appendix I. The documents 
describe materials development undertakings in three different areas of 
the country. 

Frances, W. Nelson (Director). Final Report . Bro\vm -Tonga loo English Lan- 
guage Project, 1965-1969 . Providence, R.I.; Brown University, July, 1970. 

Garvey,' Catherine and Baldwin, Thelma. A Self -Instructional Program in 

Standard English: Development and Evaluation . Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins- 
University, The Center for the Study. of Social Organization of Schools, 
September , 1969 . 

Holt, Grace S. An Ethnolinguistic Apprx>ach to Language Learning for Minoi^itv 
Group Children . Chicago: Northeastern Illinois State College, Center for 
Inner City Studies, 1969. 




APPENDIX II 
■'Evaluation Instrument: 



1. ADMINISTPATIOK 

I. Materials 
-A. Package 

1. What does the program consist of? What are the components? 
amount of each? Is there optional material? 

2. Hov 7 much does the package cost? the individual parts? 

Are parts reusable? 

B. Production and availability 

1. Where can this program be found? 

2. Who are the developers? Where was tlie development done? 

3. Is there other pertinent information about development or 
publication available? 

II. Students and Teacher 

A. Students 

1, What age or grade level? reading level? 

2, VJhat dialect(s) of English do the students speak? 

3. Hov 7 is entering performance stated? linguistically? 
cognitively? other? 

4. Is there a way of diagnosing student problems? a way of 
selecting the students? pre-test? teacher's impressions? 

B. Teacher 

1. What training or competencies are assumed or needed? 

2. How closely does the program guide or control the teacher? 

How much teacher preparation for the lessons? 

3. What direction for further reading or study is suggested? 

III. Classroom Use 

A, Distribution (time and content) 

1. How much course work time is provided in the materials? 

How is this time distributed? daily; weekly; etc. 

2/ How many units (lessons, etc.) are there? What are the 
linguistic topics of the units? 
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B. 



Student interaction with materials 



1. 


Is 


the 


interaction 


2. 


Is 


the 


teaching in 


3. 


How 


is 


the work to 




the 


curriculum? 



student -teacher ? self -instructional? 
groups? whole class? individuals? 
be integrated with the other work in 



2. OBJECTIVES, TESTS, EVALUATION 



Objectives 

A. What they are 

1. What is /are the overall objective (s)? What connection is 
there between the overall objective. (s) and the approach 
to teaching : the oration ale? 

2. What specific objectives are stated? in terms of which 
skills (reading, writing, speaking, listening)? 

B . How they are stated 

1. Are the objectives stated in terms of measurable behaviors? 

2. How is the teacher to check the students* achievement of 
the objectives? 



II. Tests 



A. Pre- and Post- 

1. How is the students* entering proficiency to be. determined? 
Is there provision for determining the individual student *s 
mastery of specific standard English features? 

2. How is the students* proficiency to be measured after the 
instruction ? 



B. Progress through the program 

1. Where is testing included within the program? unit-final? 
after several units? 

2. What type of tests are included? individual features? 
cumulative throughout the program? 

III. Evaluation (trials) 



A. Trials 



1. Under what conditions has the program been tried? 
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2. Is there a report?' where? 



B. Revision 

1. Which version is this? final, prelimin^y? 

2. What provision is there for feedback to the author (s), 
publisher? 

3 . CONTENT 

I. Linguistic 

A. Linguistic features 

1. What types of linguistic features are included? some 
examples. 

2. How was selection of features done? 

3. Is there a scheme for the order? Does the program tell? 

B. Sociolinguistic 

1. What oral style (s) is /are used? Is there a distinction 
betv;een oral and written styles? 

2. Is there a stated relationship between the students’ 
language and the target language? 

II. Nonlinguistic 

A. Nonlinguist ic material to be taught 

1, What other material, information, or skills are to be taught 

2. How are they grouped and/or ordered? Does the program tell? 

B. Vehicle for instruction 

1. What subject matters are used to carry the instruction? 



4 . PEDAGOGY 



I. Overall Approach 
A, Methodology 

1, What is the approach used? (second-language; language 
development) . Wliat are some t the more common types of 
teaching activities or drills? in typical order, if 
there is one . 
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2, What provision is made for carryover outside the context 
of instruction in standard English? 

B. Adaptation 

1. What provision is made to account for student differences? 
Can students with different skills (from class to class 

or within a class) use the material differently? 

2, What types of activities provide the additional or different 
use? (repetition of activities; supplementary activities) 

II. Specific Learning Activities 

A. Directed from teacher or materials to student; no student 
response (list several examples) 

B. Directed between teacher/materials and student; controlled 
student response (list several examples) 

C. Initiated by student; no control once activity has begun (list 
several examples) 



III. Use of Students* Dialect 

A. Contrastive linguistics (in materials preparation) 

B. For interest (list several instances) 

C. - Contrast or exemplification (feature by feature) (list several 

activities) 

D. Translation or generation (list several activities) 

5. QUALITY CONTROL 
I. Text Materials 

A. Design 

1. Is the text attractive? legible? durable? 

2. Are the response formats clear? V/hat to do? Criterion 
(criteria) of correctness? . When response is correct or not? 

B. Content 

1. Are the samples of standard English correct and appropriate? 

2. Are the samples of the students* dialect correct and 
appropriate? 

3. Are the statements about language accurate? 
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II. 



Other Materials (tapes, pictures,* etc.) 



Design 






1. 


Is it attractive? durable? 


clear ? 




2. 


Are they easy to use? What 
reel-to-reel tapes? slides 


kind are they? (Are 
in color? etc.) 


they 


3. 


Is the correspondence to the 


text accurate? 




Content 






1. 


Is the material accurate? 






2. 


Is the material appropriate 
trated? 


to the content to be 


illus 



6 . AFFECT 

I. Addressed to Teacher 

A. Student population 

1. How are the students described? What is the problem? 

2. How is the students' language described generally? 
named? 

B. Linguistic Premises 

1. What premvises? about language; about English? 

2. What premise about relationship between students' 
language and target language? 

C. Pedagogical Premises 



1. 


What 


premises 


about 


the 


way to 


teach 


the 


mater i.al ? 


2. 


What 


premises 


about 


the 


way to 


teach 


the 


students? 



D. Teacher background 

1, What preparation and attitude is required or suggested 
for this ins t ruction? 

2. What type(s) of further reading is/are suggested? 
(linguistics? sociology? language teaching?) 
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II. Addressed to Students 

A. Linguistic 

1. What names are used for the target dialect and the 
students* dialect? 

2. Is the students* dialect used in the instruction? In what 
types of activities is it used? and for what purposes? 

3. What are the students told about language? 

B. Content 

1. VJhat subject matters are used? What cultural settings? 

2. VJhat special terminology is introduced as part of the 
language pedagogy? 
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APPENDIX III 



Applications of the Evaluation Instrumen t 

* Although the major thrust of this project's v7ork has beer the descrip- 
tion of what has been done in tiie way of materials development, it seemed 
worthwhile to show the use of the document in more complete descriptions 
of several programs. In this way, the reader will gain a better per- 
spective of the types of information provided and how these types of 
information combine to provide an overall picture of the program des- 
cribed . 

Tv 7 o programs have been selected for description, one on the ele- 
mentary level and one on the secondary level. There is no implication 
of quality in the selection of the two programs: the programs were not 
chosen because they seemed especially good or particularly poor. They 
were chosen for other reasons. The secondary program v;as chosen because 
it seemed to come close to typifying many of the programs that rely 
entirely or almost entirely on pattern practice techniques. Many of the 
questions of the questionnaire /outline are unanswered because the aspects 
of the program tiiey investigate do- not appear in the particular package 
under examination; this is also true of many of the other programs rely- 
ing on pattern practice. The elementary program was selected because 
it uses the students* nonstandard dialect as a part of the pedagogy. 
Although only- a few of the programs utilise the students* language in 
the pedagogy, it seemed interesting to look at one of these programs in 
detail. 

Again, it is important to state that we intend no implication of 
quality judgment in describing t)ie two programs; although we may liave 
our own preferences for types of materials to be used in different teach- 
ing contexts, we do not intend to imply that any one approach is the only 
possible one. 
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A. PSYCHOLIIn^GUISTICS oral language program - A BI -DIALECTAL- APPROACH 



ADMINISTRATION 

I. Materials 

A. Package 

1. What does the program consist of? How many components are 
there (i.e. teacher *s manual, student texts, tapes, records)? 
How long is each component (i.e. number of pages, tape reels 
or cassettes)? Are some components optional? 

This entire program is contained in a 188 page teacher *s manual. 
In addition, there are suggested activities that involve the use 
of a tape recorder (p. 46). VJhile this program was developed in 
conjunction with a Psychol inru^i>*?^lc»*> Reading Series , the authors 
do not specify that the two are to be used together. 

2. Hov 7 much does the program cost? Are prices listed for indi- 
vidual parts? Are some parts reusable? 

While no price is given, the program is available through ERIC 
niicrofishe for $0.75. The manual is reusable. 

B . Production and Publication 

1. How can the program be obtained? 

This manual was copyrighted by the Chicago Public Schools in 
1968 (title page) and is also available throvigh ERIC. (See A. 2.) 

2. Who developed this material? Where?' 

The program was developed for the Chicago Public Schools by 
Lloyd Leaverton, Educational Psychologist, Mildred R. Gladney, 
Primary Teacher, and Melvin J. Hoffman, Structural Linguist. 

Two additional primary teachers, Zoreda R. Patterson and 
Olga J. Davis, used the materials in the early experimental 
stages and lielped with later revisions (title page and ’’A 
Model for Teaching Standard English to Non-strndard English 
Speakers*’, see item 3, below). 

3. Is there any other pertinent information about development 
or publication available? 

Some aspects of the development are described in ”A Model for 
Teaching Standard English to Non-standard English Speakers’* 
by Mildred R. Gladney and Lloyd Leaverton, available from 
Lloyd Leaverton, Chicago Public Schools. This paper was read 
at a meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago, 1968. 
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II. Studenlis and Teachers 



A. Students 

1. What age or grade level were these materials written for? 

Is it necessary to know the students* reading level? 

While no age, grade, or reading level is specified in the intro- 
duction, the first language elicitation lesson is built around 
a description of a kindergarten or first grade teacher (p. 8). 
Later in lesson 18 the teacher is told to put a chart showing 
the distribution of is/ am/aro on the board and *'encourage the 
children to use the chart as a reference during class v7ork and 
during independent V7ork'* (p, 31). Lesson 23, entitled ’'Sentences 
as Independent VJork,” instructs the children to translate sen- 
tences written in one dialect into the other as a \^: it ten 
exercise (p. 45). Note that both lessons 18 and 23 are supple- 
mental. The Psvcl)olin 5 ;uistic Reading Series , V7ritten in con- 
junction with this program (see Sec. I, A.l), is intended as 
a basal reader (teacher's manual p. 7). 

2. What dialect (s) of English do the students entering this 
program speak? 

’’The minority dialect that the staff is most interested in is 
that of the Afro-American child who comes from a community in 
which the language used differs from the standard English" 

(p. 2). 

3. How is entering performance stated? Linguistically? 
Cognitively? Other ? 

Entering performance is stated linguistically in terms of gram- 
matical features (pp . 2-3). 

B, Teachers 

1, What special training or competencies are assumed? 

None are mentioned . 

2, Ilow closely does the program guide or control the teacher? 

In the introduction there are three pages of "General Guidelines’* 
(pp . 5“7) . Within the lessons themselves specific guidelines 
are given for language elicitation, but no guides are given for 
the amount of time that should be spent on drill. "The rate of 
progress of the class as a whole in understanding and applying 
the ideas determine the amount of time to be spent on each 
lesson" (p. 6). Optional drills and suggestions for ways in 
which students can practice "school talk" are given at the end 
of each unit. The following recommendation is made for moving 
on to the next unit: **when the majority of the children are ready 
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to move ahead . . . you introduce the activities of the next 
unit to the entire class and form small instruction groups 
for those children who need additional practice" (p. 47). 

3'. What direction for further reading or study is suggested? 

A three-page "selected" bibliography is listed in the back of 
the manual (pp. 179-181). 

III. Classroom Use 

A. Time and Content Distribution 

1. Hox- 7 much time should be provide.d for the use of these 
materials? How is the ti.me distributed (i.e. daily, 
weekly, total time)? 

"At least fifteen to twenty minutes a day should be devoted to 
the lessons. The rate of progress of the class as a whole in 
understanding and applying the ideas determines the amount of 
time to be spent on each lesson" (p. 6). 

2. How many units are there? What topics do these units cover? 
What portion of the lessons within each uni.t are basic? 
Supplemental ? 

Distinctions between basic and supplemental or reviev? lessons 
are not made by the authors. However, eacli unit has' a number 
of lessons devoted to specific grammatical features and a 







n umb e r wh i. c h r e v i. e w all t ii e feat ur o 
separately or in combination. 


s in the unit, eitlier 


Unit 


I 


AM - IS - ARE 


24 lessons: 17 basic. 


7 


s u p p 1 emen t a 1 / r e v iew 


Unit 


11 


WAS - WERE 


17 lessons: 10 basic. 


7 


supplemental /review 


Unit 


in 


M-S" - "-ES" 


18 lessons: *11 basic. 


7 


s up p 1 erne n t a 1 / re v i e w 


Unit 


IV 


SAY - SAYS 


13 lessons: 6 basic. 


7 


s upp 1 emen t a 1 / rev iev; 


Unit 


V 


DO - DOES 


18 lessons : 11 basic , 


7 


supplemental / review 


Unit 


VI 


HAVE - HAS 


13 lessons: 6 basic , 


7 


supplemental /review 


Pronunciation Practices: 
B. Student Inte 


(p/f, b/v, th/t, th/d, 
raction with Materials 


th 


/f, th/v, m/n) , 6 pages 



1. How much time is devoted to student-teacher interaction? 
How much of the material is self -instructional or work 
that can be done independently, once explained by the 
teacher? 

All the material requires student-teacher interaction except 
portions of those supplemental lessons built around distri- 
bution charts and v?ritten translation exercises (see Sec. 2, 
A.l). 
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2, Is the teaching done in small groups? With the whole class? 
With individuals? . 

The teaching for each unit begins with the entire class. Later 
the teacher may put students v/ho need more practice in small 
groups (p . 47) . 

3. How is this work to be integrated with other work in the 
curriculum? 

The basic lessons are not integrated with anything else, since 
neither this program, nor the Psycholin^:^uis t ics Reading; Series 
state that the two are to be used together. However, one supple- 
mental lesson in each unit contains examples of ways in which the 
grammatical features of that unit can be incorporated into science 
and social studies lessons . 

OBJECTIVES , TESTS , EVALUATION 

I. Objectives 

A. What They Are 

1, What are the overall objectives? What connection is there 
between the overall objectives and' the approach to teaching 
(the rationale)? 

The authors are concerned with modifying the language of "those 
children v;hose established speech patterns differ from the 
standard English" (specifically Af ro-Anicr lean children) because 
"modification ... is necessary to enable the child to advance 
economically and socially in the .dominant society." "Constant 
correction," used by many teachers, lacks tlie "rigorous 
systemization" necessary "in view of the complexity of the 
task the child faces in learning the standard English" and is 
also "ineffective because of the emotional significance the 
(his) established speech patterns have to the child." Because 
of this, the authors have tried to develop "an approach that 
would emphasize and utilize the child's existing language 
competency as a starting point and then gradually and syste- 
matically introduce the standard English as an additional 
dialect." Differences in vocabulary and pronunciation have 
been judged to be less crucial, than differences in grammar. 

2. What specific objectives are stated? Are they stated in 
terms of specific skills (listening, speaking, reading, 
writing) ? 

"The child is engaged in learning a nev; dialect ... it is not 
to be expected that the child will relinquish his own dialect 

in the area of verb forms what is expected ... is that 

he becomes sensitive to the standard patterns to the degree 
that h 3 recognizes them in comparison to his own and he develops 
the facility of using the standard patterns ... on demand" (p.7). 
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B. 'How They Are Stated 

1. Are the objectives stated in terms of measurable behavior? 

The objectives are measurable in the sense that performance 
tests could be created. 

2. How is the teaclier to clieck the students* achievement of 
the objectives? Are tests provided? 

The teacher decides V7hen the child has mastered a given set of 
forms without the aid of any specified testing device. Although 
the general guidelines state that each child V7ill be asked to 
produce the standard forms, here called SCHOOL TALK, at tlie end 
of each unit, the units seem to list this as an optional activity 
(pp. 4, 46). 



XI. Tests 

A. Pre- and Post- 

1. How is the students* entering proficiency to be determined? 

Is there provision for determining the individual student *s 
mastery of specific standard English features prior to tlieir 
beginning a unit which contains tliem? 

No provision is made for pretesting of eitlier group or indi.vidual 
proficiency of students described as Afro-Americans wlio come 
from *'a community in wliich the language used differs from the 
standard English,'* apparently under the assumption tliat: all 
• children living in such a community will find the program 
beneficial (p.2). 

2. How is the students* proficiency to be measured after the 
instruction? 

The teacher is to evaluate the students* progress (p . 47). No 
formal testing program is provided. 

III. Evaluation 

A. Trials 

1. Under what conditions has the program been tried? 

The teacher* s manual does not describe the development of this 
program. However, the activities of experimental and control 
groups are described in *'A model for Teaching Standard English 
to Non-standard Speakers." 

2. Is there a report available? How can it be obtained? 



O 
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Contact Lloyd Leaverton, Chicago Public Schools, for *‘A Model 
for Teaching Standard English to Non-standard Speakers'** by 
Mildred R. Gladney and Lloyd Leaverton, originally read at a 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago , 1968 . 
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B, Revision 

1 . Which version is this (final , preliminary)? 

This is labeled an Experimental Edition. 

2. What provision is there for feedback to the author (s) or 
publisher? 

No provision is stated in the manual, presumably because the 
material \«?as designed for use within the Chicago school system. 

CONTENT 




C) 




I. Linguistic 

A. Linguistic Features 

1. What types of linguistic features are included? 

The linguistic features included are a selected set of con- 
trasting verb forms with tiieir appropriate subjects; IS/Ali/ARE, 
WAS /WE RE, the presence and absence of the third singular present 
tense inflection in general, SAY/SAYS, DO/DOES, 11AVE/IL\S. 

2. How v?ere decisions made for inclusion or exclusion? 



The authors decided to concentrate on grammatical features on 
the following basis. ’’Differing vocabulary v/as eliminated from 
coi'sideration because of its short-lived nc^ture and its great 
variation regionally. In considering pronunc iation and grammar, 
the staff felt that in American Society there is less toleration 
of grammatical differences than of pronunciation differences” 

(p. 2). While no reason is, given for restricting the scope of 
the lessons to verb forms, the authors acknov?ledge that they 
have done so (pp. 2, 7). 

3 . How are the features grouped or ordered ? 

Since the general ordering of items within each of the units 
listed above is quite, similar, a detailed examination of one 
unit should be a sufficient indication of how all the units are 
organized . 



Unit I AM - IS - ARE 



Lesson 1 
Lesson 2 
Lesson 3 
Lesson 4 
Lesson 5 
Lesson 6 



Is with she 
Is with she , he , it 

Noun/pronoun subject substitutions for ^ 

Am with I 

Ani with 1/ he, she , and with is 
I s / am with present participle (- ina verb form) 
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Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 

Lesson 



7 Is /am .eoiiig; t o 

8 Is /am in questions 

9 - Negation of i s / am and corresponding use of _a in * t 

10 Review of noun /pronoun subject substitutions for is /am 

11 Are with pronoun subjects 

12 Distribution of i.s/nm/are and appropriate subjects 

13 Are with present participle (“ing^ verb form) 

14 Future, are ^olng to 
Are in questions 

16 Negation of are and corresponding use of ain * t 

17 Noun/pronoun subjects of are 
18-2^1 Supplemental and review 



Drills involving questions and negation are given for all verbs except 
those in the unit on the. third singular, present tense inflection and 
have /has , 



B . SocioJ. j.nguistlc 

1. What oral style (s) is /are used? Is a distinction made 
between oral and v;ritten styles? 



No distinction is made. In many in .stances, children are 
taught both the full and the reduced (contiracted) verb forms. 

2. Is there a stated rclationsliip between the students' language 
and the goal language ? 



Yes. The native language (dialect), here c-illeu LVERYDAY TALK , is 
for use "when we're just talking about anything and to anyone," 
when "not tliinking about .school or .school vrork/' or "v.dien we're 
just talking with our friends and our parents." The goal language 
(dialect), called SCHOOL TALK, is for use "in school especially 
and outside of school, too" (pp. 8, 54). 



II. Nonl inguis tic 



A. Nonlinguistic Material to be Taught 

1. What other material (information or skills) are to be 
taught? 

None specifically, although the various grammatical features 
may be incorporated in science and social studies lessons 
(Supplementary units). 

2. How are they grouped and/or ordered? 

No grouping or ordering. 

B. Vehicle for Instruction: What subject matter is used to carry 
the instruction? 

In most instances, the instruction is incorporated into short 
narratives about things the child is likely to be familiar with, 
either in school, or at home, or in the community. 
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PEMGOGY 



I. Overall Approach 

A. Methodology 

1. VJhat approach is used (second language, language develop- 
ment)? What are the- more common types of teaching 
activities and drills? Does their use follow a sequen- 
tial pa t tern? 

The basic lessons utilise a combination of second language and 
language development techniques. Each lesson begins wltli tlie 
teacher telling (or reading) a short narration and asking the 
children questions about it. These questions are supposed to 
elicit responses with the desired sentence patterns. The 
teacher makes a note only of those responses v;hich fit the 
desired patterns. Then tlie teacher reads through the list 
asking the students which are EVERYDAY TALK and v;hich are 
SCHOOL TALK, as v/ell as asking for the appropriate translation 
for each item. In some of the latej: lesson.s, the teacher 
simply reads statements; in SCliOOf. or EVERYDAY TALK, and asks 
the students to translate. Tcacher.s a7;e instructed to provide 
practict? in both full and reduced (contracted) forms of 
is/am/a r e - - e .s p c c i a 1 1 y d u a 1 n e g a t i. v e forms ( i . e . she Vs not /.she 
1 s n ' t ) , and n e g a t i v l-: s o f w^ is /w e re , a n d d A[q . No o 1 1 le r 
reduced forms ai'c mentioned. Some ol' the basic J.essons also 
provide cojmn 1 c? I i on drills, in v.dii cb the teacher will give a 
subject and the .student v/ill give the corre.sponding verb, and 
substituti:m drill.s, in v.diich the teaclier will give a pronoun 
subject and the student v:ill. giv.G? a noun subject (or the reverse). 

The supplementary les.sons for each unit include: a distribution 
chart, review sentences for trains la tioii drills, narratives in 
EVERYDAY' TALK for class discussion and translation practice, 
rhymed pattern practice drills which can be sung, dialogs in 
SCHOOL TALK (sometimes with both full and reduced forms), 
written translation exercises, topics for additional practice 
in SCHOOL TALK, and application.s to science and social studies 
lessons . 

2. What provision is made for carryover outside the context of 
instruction in Standard English? 

The only provisions made for carryover are in the suggestions 
for utilizing the grammatical features of the units in scienrie 
and social studies. 

B. Adaptation 

1. What provision is made to account for student differences? 

Can students with different skills (from class to class or 
within a class) use the material differently? 

The autliors suggest -that the children in a given class begin each 
unit together. They also suggest that children needing additicnal 
practice in a previous unit be put in small groups at a separate 
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time (p. 47)-. Any other flexibility in the program, 
either for the class as a wliole or for individuals, must 
be provided by the teacher. 

2. What types of activities (repetition or supplemental) 
provide for additional or different use? 

The teacher is free to repeat the basic units and/or to use 
the supplemental review material. 



II. Specific Learning Activities 

A. Are learning activities directed from teacher or materials to 
the students, witli no response from the students (i.e. gram- 
matical generalizations)? 

Definitions of v;hat constitutes t)}G standard dialect (SCHOOL 
TALK) as provided by tlie text are presented by the teacher to 
tlie students during the c lass discus sions . 

B. Are there activities directed between the teacher /materia Is and 
t he s t: u d c n t s , vi7 i t h controlled student responses ? 

The responses of the students to the narrations and the trans- 
lation exercises fall into t }i i s category. 

C. Are there activities initLated by the student, v;ith no teachicr 
control once the activity ]ias begun? 

The topics listed as additional practice in SCHOOL TALK can be 
used this way. 

III. Use. of Students' Dialect 

A. Contrastive linguistics; C. Contrast or exemplification, and 

D. Translation or generation -■* all seem to be the same question 
(at least as far as this material is concerned). 

The features are listed under CONTENT, I, A., 1 and 3, and their 
utilization under PEDAGOGY, 1., A., 1. 

B. Interest. 



1. Is the text attractive, legible, and durable? 

Since this is a manual for teachers^ not to be used by students, 
it is sufficiently attractive and legible. However, the covers 
and the binding are likely to pull apart. 



This is a secondary consideration with this material. 



QUALITY CONTROL 



I, Text Materials 



A. Design 
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2. Are the *respon«e formaLs clear? Do they indicate exactly 
what is to be done: what criteria are to be used for 
determining whether a response is correct or not? 

During tlie language elicitation sessions, all responses are 
to be encouraged. . ."whether the response is a desired one or 
not and particularly if it is not" (p. 6). The teacher is 
given specific directions as to the types of respoUvSes to make 
note of. Beyond that, the teacher’s knov;ledge of standard 
English is the criterion used. 

B. Content 

1. Are the samples of standard English correct and appropriate 

2. Are the samples of the students’ dialect correct and appro- 
priate? 



These questions are best answered together, since some mis inf or 
matic 1 occurs in crans ].a tion . Standard English have is given 
as a translati.on for nonstandard got in sentences where mo.st 
standard speakers would use a reduced (contracted) form of 
have got ("I got a bike/l have^ a bike") and in sentences where 
many Black children woul.d use father than got or have g ot 

("I got a hcadnche/l have a headache") (p. 150). The relation- 
ship between h ave and ha ve go t in standard English and the 
relationship between liav e and ^ot i.n the dialcct.s of many Black 
childrc!n arc so complex that any attempt to teach their usage 
is bound to oversimplify, however. Most of the samples in both 
dialects are correct and appro])f ia te . 

3. Are statements about language and non-standard dialects 
accurate? 

Most of the statements about language and dialect are made in 
the introduction and are not misleading (pp. 2-3). 

II. Other Materials 
None . 



AFFECT 
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I. Addressed to Teachers 



A. Student Population 



1. How are the students described? What is the problem? 

"...the Afro-American child who comes from a community in which 
the language used differs from the standard English" (p. 2). 



2. How is the students’ language described and named? 



The students’ language, labeled EVERYDAY TALK, 
a legitimate facet of his' community. 



is described as 
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B. Linguistic Premises 

1, What linguistic premises are utilised? 

In addition to those listed under CONTENT, I., the authors* 
list of ’’major grammatical differences in. the area of verb 
forms” (pp. 2-*3) has to be based on the premise that these 
differences can be listed. 

2. Is account taken of variations v;hich occur in style and 
corresponding appropriateness of usage in different 

s ituations? 

The students’ native dialect (EVERYDAY TALK) is defined as one 
used ’’when we’re just talking about anything and to anyone” or 
”wVien v.’e’re just talking with our friemds and our parents." 
Standard English (SCHOOL TALK) is defined as that which is 
"used in school especially and outside of school, too” 

(pp. 8, 54). 

C. What pedagogical premises are utili'^ed? 

The authors state that teachers frequently fail to teach 
standard English because "Constant correction Xv^ithout rigorous 
sys temiza tion is not e f fee tive . . . in view of the comp lenity of 
task the child faces in learning standard Eiiglish." And because 
they do not take into account "the emotional significance the 
(his) established speech patterns havi? to the chil.d.” "The 
lessons arc organized to prevent errors of distribution.” 

"During the lessons valued words such as ’ righ t/v;rong , ’ 

’ correc t/incorrec t ' ar not needed." "The teacher must alv^ays 
accept a child’s response with a positive comment" (pp. 1-2). 

D. Teacher Background 

1. What preparation and attitudes arc suggested for tliis 
instruction? 

No specific preparation is suggested. The attitudes are des- 
cribed above in section C. 

2. What type(s) of further reading is/are suggested (linguis- 
tics, sociology, language teaching)? 

The three-page bibliography at the end of the manual (pp. 179-181) 
is a mixture of articles by linguists , psychologists , and edu- 
cators . 

Addressed to Students 
A. Linguistic 

1. What names are used for the target dialect and the students’ 



The target dialect is called SCHOOL TALK and the students’ dia- 
lect, EVERYDAY TALK. 



dialect? 
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2. Is the students' dialect used in the instruction? In what 
types of activities and for what purposes? 

See PEDAGOGY I., A., 1. 

3. Vi'nat is he told about language? 



See CONTENT, I. B. , 1. 

B. Content 

1. What subject matters are used? Wha t . cul tura 1 settings? 

See CONTENT, II., B. 

'2. What special terminology is introduced as part of the language 
pedagogy? 

See A. , 1 . , above , 

PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Patt i‘n Drills . Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Public Schools, 

April 13, 1967. 

G la s s n e r , Le o na r d E . , Pro g r a m E v a 1. ua t o r . Pa i: t e r n D r i. 11s p r o g r a m : 

1967 Repo rt. Pittsburgh, Fa.: Pittsburgh Public Schools, 1967. 



ADMINXSTlUTiON 
I. Materials 
A. Package 

1. What does the program consist of? What are the components? 
Is there optional material? 

The book of pattern drills has 81 pages of drills and a 3-page 
table of contents. There i.s no optional material, (Some of 
the information in the description of the program comes from 
the 1967 Report , but the Report is not a part of the instruc- 
tional package.) Charts are mentioned in the Report , but we 
do not have them in our inventory. 

2. How much does the package cost? the individual parts? 

Are parts reusable? 

No pricing information is included in either of the tv/o books 
mentioned above. The materials were developed for use in 
certain schools in Pittsburgh, without any apparent view to 
making them generally available. The book of drills and the 
charts are reusable . 
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B. Production and availability 

1. Whore can this program be found? 

Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

2. Who are the developers? Where v;as the development done? 

The development vras done by the Office of PvC search, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, under the guidance of the linguistics con- 
sultant, Ann T. Anthony, 

3. Is there other pertinent information about development or 
pvibLication available? 

There is a 1967 Repo rt vrhich describes the development of the 
materials and their use in the schools. Bibliographical in- 
formation about the R eport is given above. 

Students and Teaclier 

A. Students 

1, What age or grade level? reading level? 

The students are in seventh and eighth grade. No reading level 
is mentioned , 

2. What dialect(s) of English do they speak? 

The students "typically use non-standard phonetic and grauniatical 
speech patterns," ( Re por t, p.'10-2) 

3.. How is entering performance stated? linguistically? 
cognitively? other : 

The students* entering behavior is stated linguistically. See ' 
previous question and answer. 

4. Is there a way of diagnosing student problems? a way of 
selecting the students? pre-test? teacher's impressions? 

The program provides no v;ay of selecting the students: "Students 

served by the program include all tliose enrolled in grades 7 and 
8 in participating schools," ( Report , p. 10-4) 

B, Teacher 

1. What training or competencies are assumed or needed? 

The classroom teachers "must have as basic qualifications the 
ability to speak standard English and at least minimal knowledge 
of the purposes and tecluiiques of pattern drills." ( Report , 



p. 10-7). 
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2. How closely does the program guide or control the teacher? 

‘ How much teaclier preparation for the lessons? 

As expected in a program that is based on oral pattern practice, 
this program provides the substance for the lessons, but it 
does not specify the steps for class presentation. 

3. What direction for further reading or study is suggested? 
There is no suggestion for further reading or study. 

Ill- Classroom Use 

A. Distribution (time and content) 

1. How much coursework time is provided in the materials? 

How is the time distributed? daily; v^eekly, etc. 

The drills were used from "a few minutes” to ’’twenty to thirty 
minutes per drill” up to a frequency of daily use. (Report, 
pp. 10-14 -- 10-15) 

2. Hov 7 many units (les.sons, etc.) are there? What are the 
1 i ngu i s t Ic to})i c .s o f the un its? 

46 drills on 8 drills on ”-_s forms of verbs”; 3 drills on 
a /an; 9 drills on ’’negative forms” (an yl^ody , somebody , n obody ) ; 
14 drills on ’’interden tals ■ " 

B. Student interaction v/ith materi.als 

1. Is the interaction s tudent- teacher? se If- ins true tional? 

The interaction is student- teacher . 

2. Is the teaching in groups? whole class? individuals? 

There is no statement about the size of the s tudent . group. 

3. How is the work to be integrated v;ith the other work in 
the curriculum? 

There is no direct answer to tliis question; however, the 
Report contains the responses to questions ”to determine 
the compatibility of the program with the prog^rain environ- 
ment.” ( Report , pp. 10-13 -- 10-20) 

OBJECTIVES, TESTS, EVALUATION 

I. Objectives 

A. What they are 

1. What is /a re the overall ob jective(s) ? What connection 
is there between the overall objective(s) and the 
approach to teaching: rationale? 
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1\to terminal objectives are listed: 1) ’‘Be able to communicate 
clearly with all speakers of English” and 2) “Be able to shift 
automatically from non-standard to standard speech and vice- 
versa as the situation requires." ( Report , p. 10-5) 

The follov7ing statement approaches a rationale for the teaching 
methodology: “Oral control of a language is esti.blished by 
repetition. The Pattern Drill materials provide opportunity 
for such repetition through pattern practice exercises." 

( Report , p. 10-46) 

2. What specific objectives arc stated? in terms of which 

skills (reading, vn-iting, speaking, listening)? 

' y 

No specific objectives are listed for this program. 

B. How they are stated 

1. Are the objectives stated in terms of measurable behaviors? 

The Report states an av?areness of the need to restate the 
obiectives in tex'ms of "specific student behavior." (Report, 
p. 10-35) 

2. How is the teacher to check the students’ achievement of 
the objectives? 

The Report mentiotrs that, altliougli testing is important, tlie 
only testing available is done "informally through occasional 
test drills." ( Report , p. 10-85) 

II. Tests 

A. Pre- and Post- 

There is ro pre- and pos*t- tes ting in this program. 

B. Progress through the program 

1. Where is testing included within the program? unit- final? 
after several units? 

Testing is unit-final except in one case of unit-medial as ■ 
well as unit-final testing and five cases of no unit testing 
(taken from table of contents in Pattern Drills ) . 

2. What types of tests are included? individual features? 
cumulative throughout the program? 

The tests are cumulative within a unit or section but not 
throughout the program. 
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Ill- Evaluation (trials) 



A. Trials 

1. Under what conditions has the program been tried? 

In 1966-67, the drills were taught to all seventh- and 
eighth-graders in 20 schools qualifying for ESEA funds. 

The program began in two schools in February, 1967, and 
expanded as mate rivals became available and teachers 
received in-service training. ( Report , p. 10-1) 

2. Is there a report? Where? 

The report was put out by the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
(bibliographical information above). 

B. Revision 

1. Which version is this? final? preliminary? 

There is no indication of the version except for the date 
of April IS, 1967. 

2. What provision is there for feedback to author(s)? 
publisbiur ? 

T here we r e 1 n f o iniia 1 m e e t i . n g s d u r i n g the do v e 1 o p me ii t of the 
lessons. At these meetings and at in- .service sessions, 
feedback could be gained. ( Report , p. 10-10) 




CONTENT 
I. Linguistic 



A. Linguistic features 

1. What type.s of linguistic features are included? some 
examples 

The drills include grammatical as well as phonological 
features; for example, forms of verbs^ " "negative 

forms" ( any , anybody , etc.), a / a n , and "iiiterden tals . " 

2. How was selection of features done? 

The linguistic consultant interviewed students and indicated 
those differences betv.^een standard and nonstandard English 
to be included in the drills. (Appendix B of Report ) 

3. Is there a scheme for the order? Does the program tell? 

There is no apparent scheme for tlie order of the features to 
be taught; the Repor t and the Pattern Drills mention none. 
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B . Sociolinguis tic 



1. What oral stylc(s) is /are used? Is there a distinction 
between oral and written styles? 

Although a bi-dialectalism is mentioned as an objective, the 
only English in the drills is standard speech of the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

2. Is there a stated relationship between the students^ 
language and the target language? 

The students* language is treated as a separate system, and 
the project is designed "to emphasi>:e the criterion of appro- 
priateness to the situation." ( Report , p. 10-46) 

II. Nonlinguistic 

A. Nonlinguistic material to be taught 

There is no nonlinguistic material to be taught in this 
program . 

B. Vehicle for instruction 

The vehicle for instruction is general; there is no particula 
subject matter vehicle. 



PEDAGOGY 



I. Overall Approach 
A. Methodology 

1. What is the approach used? (second- language ; language 
development) . What are some of the more common types of 
teaching activities or drills? in typical order, if 
there is one . 

**Pattern practice exercises, designed for automatic oral 
control, require repetition of model sentences with lexical 
substitutions within parts of the grammatical structure 
while the structure itself remains constant." ( Report , 
p. 10-47) . There are also some drills v/hich require more 
complex manipulations than simple substitutions. No "typical 
order" is apparent . 

2. What provision is made for carryover outside the context 
of instruction in standard English? 

The materials consist of drills; there is no provision for 
carryover . 










B. Adaptation 

The materials do not provide for any adaptation to individual 
student differences . 

II. Specific Learning Activities 

A. Directed from teacher or materials to student; no student 
response 

In the presentation stages of ''minimal pair drills" and 
repetition exercises, the teacher might not require any response 
from the students. 

B. Directed between teacher/ma ter ials and student; controlled 
s tudent response . 

The bulk of the instruction involves this type of instruction. 
Such activities include "substitution drills^" other manipu- 
lation drills, and "repetition drills." 

C • Initiated by s t u cl e n t ; no c on t r o 1 o nc e act i v i t y has begun. 

There is no example of this type of activity in the program. 

III. Use of Students' Dialect 

A. Contrastive linguistics (in materials preparation). 

A "bi- dialectal comparison" formed "the basis for the con- 
struction of exercises." ( Ropor t , p. 10-47) 

B. For interest 

C. ■ Contrast or exemplification 

D. TransJation or generation 

The students' dialect is not used in any of these throe v:ays. 
QUALITY CONTROL 
I. Text Materials 
A. Design 

1. Is the text attractive? legible? durable? 

The text is xerox copies of typev;ritten pages. It is legible 
and is durable if the pages are put into a notebook or other 
sturdy binder. 

2. Are the response formats clear? What to do? Criterion 
(criteria) of correctness? when response is correct? 
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The presenl:al:ion and instruction is entirely in the teacher’s 
control; the students have no texts. Therefore, the response 
formats depend on the teacher's control of aural /oral 
me thodology . 

B. Content 



1. Are the samples of standard English correct and appropriate? 

The samples of standard English seem reasonable Xv^ithin the 
context of the instruction. 

2. Are the samples of the students' dialect correct and 
appropriate? 

There are no samples of the students* dialect in the program. 

3. Are the statements about language correct? 

There are no statements about language in the instruction. 

II. Other Materials 

We do not have copies of the charts mentioned in the Report . 
Therefore, x\^e cannot answer the corresponding questions. 

AFFECT 



I. Addressed to Teacher 



A. Student population 

The materials do not include material addressed to. the teacher; 
presumably the in-service sessions provided the needed in- 
formation. The Re port describes the students and the required 
teacher attitudes, but this information is not included in the 
program. 

B . Linguis tic premises 

1. What premises? about language, about English? 



Although not stated in any introductory material, it is clear 
that the materials development was based on the notion that 
language is patterned and that language usage is governed by 
the criterion of appropriateness. 



2. What premise about relationship between student.s* language 
and target language? 

The Report states that the two are treated as distinct systems 
insofar as possible, but this does not necessarily come out in 
the instruction. 
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C. Pedagogical premises 

1 . Whai premises about the way to teach the material? 

The pattern pi*actice approach used in this program relies 
heavily on repetition. There is the assumption that this 
is necessary to teach new language skills. 

2. What premises about the way to teach the students? 

Nothing is mentioned about the way to teach the studcnits. 

D. Teacher background 

Teacher background is created in description in the Report . 
There is the statement that the teacher must be able to control 
standard English and be able to teach using aural- oral methodol 

II. Addressed to Students 

The materials consist entirely of drill work. The teacher 
could intiroduce the notion of appropriateness and discuss 
d ia 1 e c t s o i: English and the JC n g 1 i s h 1 a ng ua gc , bi 1 1 the 
ma te r i a 1 s hav e n o t b ii ig i nc 1 ud o d . ’JChc s ub j e c t matter is 
general . 
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APPENDIX IV 



CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 1717 Mas Bachur.ic- 1: Ls Ave., N.W. , WashlngUon, D.C. 2003r. 

Survey of Progranis/Couryes i.n Soc loIinguisl:ics and Urban Education 

Institution 

City State Zip 

Name of Department, Committee, etc. 

Chaiianan or Executive Officer 

Tei“m system: Quarter Semester Trimester Other (specify) 



1 . Do you o f f er a degree program i n soc i o I i. ngn is t i c s , u rbaii / soe la 1 d La lec ts , urban 
education, etc.? Yes No 

2. If yes, name degree offered and exact title, o.g. MM in Urlxin Education, 



3- of person iv. charge of }3Logram if different Dopar tiuen t Chairman, above. 



. COURSES. (Space is provided for 6 coarse rdsiimds. If additional space is 
required, please attacli supplementary sheets.) 

(a) Course title 

Description 



Number of credit hours Graduate ( ) Undergraduate ( ) 

Approximate number of students per term 

Prerequisites 
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Graduate ( ) 



U ml e. r grad ua t e ( ) 



KuiTiber of credi.t hours 

Approximate number of st:udeiits per l:orin 
Prerequisites 



(c) Course title 
Description 



jNuniber of credit liours _ __ Gra Jua(:e ( ) Undergraduri tc ( ) 

Approximate number of students per term ^ 

Prerequisi tes 



(c3) Course title 
Description 



Number of credit hours Graduate ( ) Undergraduate ( ) 

Approximate number of students per term 

Prerequisites 
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•(e) Coux-se Cltle 



Description 



Number of credit hours Graduate ( ) Undergraduate ( ) 

Approxim£i to number of stuclc‘nts per term 



Prerequisites 



(f) Course title 
Doi script! on 



Number of credit hours Graduate ( ) Underg^oadua te ( ) 

Approximate number of students pe-i* term 

Prerequisites ^ ^ ^ 



5. Required text material, suggested reading lists, etc. for above courses. (List 
titles or attach list.) 
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6 . 



Oppor turn'. ties for field work ancl/er jn'o.orice teac/rLng. (Give bx'fcf de s c r i p t i 0 i 1 « 
If offered as part of a course v.oiacd in m . above, nicase Inclicaue. For practice 
t e ac b i n g , i n c 1. u f 1 e t i t: ] e of K - 12 i. e k t na r. e r i a 1 . ) 



7. FACULTY 

(a) Teaching. (Li st: faculty tieir.ber s v;ho teacii tlio cou.vses named in abve. 
Include depnrtmenlx 1 affi lia ti ja if oLfner tljan yi'»ur depai'tmen c . ) 



(b) Researcli. (List research staff inemi>ors v/ivose v;ork is related to the areas 
outlined in 4 or 6, al-jove.) 




Signature 

Position 




